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THE VALLEY OF AMBOA. 


TP the great Mexican volcano; over the 
U wastes of lava and shimmering fields of 
black ashes that form its desert slopes; up 
above the snow-clouds, whose thunders seem 
to ascend to the aerial adventurer as from the 
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caverns of the earth; up to the crater, into the 
ice-region, eighteen thousand feet above the 


ocean level, where the sky loses its pure azure 


and deepens into a blue-black, and the lungs 


are tasked almost to bursting in the rarefied at- | 


mosphere—well, to come down into a steady 
square trot with the ribbons well in hand—an 
ascent of Popocatepetl, a thing easily imagined 


but by no means as easily accomplished, after a | 


diligence and horseback ride of nearly sixty 
miles under a torrid sun, for the greater part 


through jungles and rocky passes and over ser- | 


rated mountain ranges. 

The summit is undoubtedly the loftiest point | 
in North America—tabular statistics in the Ge- 
ographies to the contrary notwithstanding—re- | 
finements in science which have attempted to | 
snatch the crown from the hoary old god of the | 
Toltecs and place it on the brow of that oth- 
er storm-monarch of the Russians, Mount St. 
Elias. Much might be said about the relative 
claims of these dizzy peaks for the honors of | 
altitude; but at present it is only the purpose of | 
the writer to describe for ‘‘ HARPER” an ascent 
to the crater lately accomplished by a party of | 
three* and their guides, leaving the savans to 
discuss the correctness of certain trigonometrical | 
observations which have deposed or reinstated | 
the King of the Mexican Andes as best suited 
their own figures and calculations. Whatever 
may be the exact height—and we shall present- 
ly consider that subject—certain it is that who- 
ever gains the summit may well! congratulate 
himself that he has no farther cloud-climbing | 
to accomplish. 

Our preparations were made in the city of 
Mexico, and were simple enough. Sharpened | 
hob-nails in the soles of the heavy shoes for 
scrambling up the ice; thick blankets and | 
wrappers ; spurs for persuading reluctant mules | 
or horses toward the base of the mountain ; 
goggles with green glasses and rims of thin 
wire for protecting the eyes from the glare of 
the sun; woolen mufflers for the face and 
neck ; pistols, pocket-compass, barometer, spy- 
glass, note-books, tin canteens for water, a 
flask of brandy each, and warm gloves and 
stockings. For several days we had been gaz- | 
ing off to the eastward, where the dome of the 
voleano loomed white and cold among the 
clouds, like some giant sentinel keeping guard 
over the continent; and more than once we 
half yielded to the warnings of friends, the | 
Arnoux’s, Corwin, Otterbourg, and others, | 
whose traditionary legends of the difficulties | 
and sufferings incident to the trip have been 
indorsed by the few who are known to have 
succeeded ; but we had heard and read that the 
peak had several times been reached within the 
last half century, and we determined to pro- 
ceed. 

The cathedral clock was striking six as the 
diligence for Ameca lumbered through the 


* E. J. M*Cune of Cumberland Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Antoine Kieffer of Strasbourg, France, and the writer 
hereof, William V. Wells. 
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streets and out of the garita of San Lazaro. 
A word about that clock. Having rebelled 
against all rules of horology the venerable con- 
cern has acquired certain erratic habits, such 
as striking at discretion or not at all, as the 
whim suits. Malicious people say that a Mexi- 
can is stationed in the works with a club and 
watch, who shifts the hands and slams the hour: 
with tolerable accuracy, save when he descends 
in quest of tortillas or pulque. At such times 
the machine goes it blind, so to speak, much t 
the consternation of victims who have set thei: 
time-pieces by it, and are not in the secret. 
But as Mexico is one of those places wher 

time is not money, the panic is only temporary 

So we started, and leaving the slumbering capi 

tal behind us, were soon rattling along th: 
Camino Real behind eight horses, toward th 

reddening dawn, which gradually illumined th 

picturesque amphitheatre of the Valley of Mexi 

co, tinting the towers and steeples of the cit) 
with a crimson flush, and bringing out all th 

glories of the tropical morning. 

The road from Mexico to Chalco, which is 
on the route to the volcano, leads past the onc 
celebrated Lake of Tezcuco where the Azte 
city of that name was located, once larger tha: 
Mexico itself, but of which only a few melan 
choly ruins remain. Lakes Xochimilco and 
Chalco, to the southward, containing yet a few 
of the celebrated chinampas, or floating gardens 
are navigated by the same style of canoes an 


| propelled by the same dusky race as whe 


Cortéz wrested these strange lands from thei: 
At Chalco we found lineal de 
scendants of the tribes overpowered by th 
Spaniards, and still preserving the distinctiv: 
manners and language of their ancestors. At 
ancient canal connects the town with Mexico, 
a distance of some twenty miles, and here arc 
‘* shipped” a large part of the fruit, vegetables, 
grain, fire-wood, and general supplies for the 
A multitude of these industrious peo 
ple were crowding around the embarcadero, and 


| the place resounded with the bustle of a lucra 


tive inland trade. Patient, toilsome, and con 
tented to be the drawers of water and hewer 
of wood for Mexico, they ask for nothing bet 
ter than their customary tortillas and frijoles 
with now and then a frantic ‘‘ drunk” on pulquc 


| to celebrate some Saint’s day or other festiv. 


occasion. 
From,Chalco the country gradually rises t: 
Para toward the foot-hills of Popocate 
petl (**Smoking Mountain” in the Aztec lan 
guage), and Iztaccihuatl (‘* White Woman”). 
both piercing the clouds, and holding aloft per- 
petual winter on their grim summits. At fou 
o'clock, after a jolting ride over a country whic! 
might have been called mountainous but fo: 


| the superior ranges always visible beyond, w: 


reached the upland puebla of Ameca, situated 
The place 
which is inhabited mainly by Indians, number 
ing some four thousand, has been long famou: 


|as the haunt of robbers, who have made this 
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BRINGING 


their point of supplies, occasionally dashing into | 
the Plaza and helping themselves to whatever 
the wretched stores offered in the way of plun- 


der. Believing us to be Frenchmen the peo- 
ple put themselves to no trouble to find horses 
or mules for the trip, until one of the party ac-| 
cidentally announced that we were Americans, 
and then half a dozen frousy-headed, barefooted 
aboriginals started offto bring them. It seemed 
that ‘*‘ Americanos del Norte,” though formerly 
the invaders of the country, were decidedly 
preferable to the red-breeched French, who 
spend no money, never mingle with the naa- 


ICE FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 


tives, and assume all the airs without display- 
ing the liberality of conquerors. 

While awaiting the animals we were accosted 
on the Plaza by two of Maximilian’s military 
officers, whose bearing denoted the gentleman 
—a specimen of the genus homo never to be dis- 
guised under any circumstances. Our inter- 
view resulted in their offering us horses, and as 
the country thereabouts was infested with bands 
of thieves, the addition of five well-mounted sol- 
diers to accompany us to Tlamacas and escort us 
back to Ameca on our descent from the mount- 
ain, we considered a special providence. The 
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Colonel assured us it would be impossible to ride 
through such an intricate and broken country 
by night, which decided us to sleep at Ameca 
and start by moonlight early next morning. 
This detention, however, was not unprofitable. 
We found two Indiaris who had made the as- 
cent of the volcano, and who offered for a mod- 
erate price to serve as guides. Popocatepetl, 
in fact, is the one feature—the lion of Ameca; 
for it not only yields sulphur and ice, two mark- 
etable commodities in Mexico, but the fame of 
the mountain which advertises itself to all this 
part of the country by its colossal proportions, 
attaches also to the town, whose corporate lim- 
its extend quite up to the snow region. From 
the lower edge of the frozen belt, on the west- 
ern side, the Indians from time immemorial 
have cut out blocks of ice, which, enveloped in 
dried grass, and packed on the backs of donk- 
eys, are brought to the level country, and thence 
sent to the capital by the Chalco Canal. 

The most imposing view of the two mount- 
ains is had from the Valley of Ameca. Being 
only twenty-five miles distant in a direct line, 
the towering Popocatepetl seems to spring al- 
most from the town itself, which is prettily 


adorned with shade trees and traversed by riv- | 


ulets fresh from the snowy deposits above. 
Along the margins of these streams innumera- 
ble flowers grow the year around without culti- 
vation. 'The houses, however, are the usual 
Spanish American adobe, and about equally 
divided as to possessory right between pigs, 
fleas, Indians, and snarling curs. This ele- 


vated plateau is bounded on the western side | 


by a hill known as Sacra Monte, whence the 
famous Ameca Valley sunset is viewed to the 
best advantage. Popocatepetl from this point 
bears by compass E.S.E., and Iztaccihuatl 
N.N.E. The intervening ranges are covered 
with cedar, oak, juniper, ash, and willow, all 


in full leaf, and presenting from the valley a | 


variety of shades, from the tender leaves of the 
underbrush to the deepest gloom of the ever- 
green woods. A solenin stillness reigned over 
the whole scene, only disturbed at intervals by 
the sighing of the winds through the forest or 
the roar of some far off waterfall. Above and 
beyond this amphitheatre of wood and dale the 
whole eastern side of the sky appeared as a 


vast escarpment of snow and ice, reflecting | 
faint iridescent colors in the rays of the set- | 


ting sun. Rising thousands of feet above the 
lesser ranges, the sides of the mountain, when 
examined with telescope, revealed fissures in 


the declivities and huge gorges, down whose | 


steeps plunging cataracts were tearing their way, 
carrying snow, ice, and rocks. The peak was 
at times curtained in clouds, but it was evi- 
dent a great wind was at work there, for occa- 


sionally these would be whirled aside, display- 


ing again the white summit in bold relief against 
the sky. Below the snow line we could make 
out with the glass lefty rocks—some upright, 
like foundry stacks, and others inclining as if 
ready to topple over among the pines in the 





lower valleys. Dots on the snow proved to be 
enormous masses of lava protruding above the 
frozen level, while below, bald precipices, 3000 
| feet high, cracked in the form of obelisks and 
| pinnacles, seemed to stand out as grotesquc 
pillars wrought by the Titans from the wreck 
of matter, in mythological architecture, to sup 
port the aspiring dome of snow that surmounted 
them. ‘To many in Mexico this scene is fa- 
miliar, and several local daubers have attempt 
ed to transfer it to canvas. Schoefft, a Hun 
| garian artist, at the last accounts was preparing 
| for a journey thither from Mexico, and will un 
| doubtedly execute a fine painting. An Amer- 
| ican naturally wishes that our own Church migh: 
add ‘‘Popocatepetl” to his ‘‘ Niagara” and 
| ‘*Heart of the Andes.” Butas the sun declined 
the scene became still more wonderful. Then 
the heights were illumined as if by supernatural 
light. Streaks of gold, crimson, and pale blu 
| opened along the slanting ice-fields, painting 
them with wreaths of parti-colored flame, hang 
jing and swaying among the feathery cloud 
| that swept past the mountain peak. That peak 
| seemed to be soaring into mid-heaven—into the 
| very desolation of loneliness andecold, where th 
silence is only broken by the hurtling of hail, 
| the sough of the wind among the frozen gul- 
| lies, or the solemn thunder booming along the 
snowy crags. These fires lingered last upon 
| the apex of Popocatepetl, when, as if by magic, 
the scene vanished like a dissolving view and 
| gave place to the spectral voleano—ice-crowned 
| and shrouded in dull vaporous clouds. Ver) 
soon the valley was wrapped in gloom, and the 
extinguishing of the lights showed that the lit- 
| tle world of Ameca had followed the exampk 
|of nature and sunk to rest. As we were t 
/make an early start we rolled ourselves it 
| blankets and coats on the floor of the cabild: 
| and slept with that soundness which health and 
exercise generally insure, however rough the 
couch or primitive the apartment. 

Prompt to the minute, at two in the morn- 
ing, a knock at the door announced that our 
escort were awaiting us, and after a hasty prep- 
aration by the light of a tallow-candle, we found 
the little troop of five soldiers, a corporal, and 
two Indian guides all mounted and ready in 
the patio. ‘The moon, in its second quarter, 
was high in the heavens, and enabled us to dis- 
cern the grave faces of our companions, with 
carbines slung across their backs, and rigged 
in the dress of the Mexican national cavalry. 
| The air was so keen that we were glad enoug! 
to get some hot coffee that had been prepared 
for us, and then, lighting our puros, we pulled 
on gloves and mufflers, gave the word and trot- 
ted out of the silent village—the guides ahead, 
and the cavalry bringing up the rear, and se: 
| out toward the volcano, which we could barel) 
| distinguish by the feeble moonlight. 

For many leagues around the base of Popo- 
| eatepetl evidences of ancient eruptions form 
the feature of the country. The cultivated 
lands along the road we were following seemed 











sani silatiiaiecishiniin 7 
to be a mixture of loam, ashes, and scoria, 
producing, however, even at this altitude, good 


crops of the cereals. The village of Ameca 
is built upon volcanic rock, and the walls of 
its church and houses are of the same igneous 
material. ‘The whole lower region, at least 
the part we traversed, is voleanic in charac- 
ter. In fact, the streets of the towns, in all 
directions for a great distance, are paved with 
stones thrown out by the crater; and in the 
garden walls at Chalco we saw masses of melted 
rock half a ton in weight, almost realizing those 
descriptions of battles in which the gods hurled 
the mountains at each other. Even in the city 


of Mexico, the great Aztec calendar, forming a | 


part of the wall of the cathedral, is of this rock ; 
but that may have been brought from any of 
the nearer volcanoes. 
ern slope of Popocatepetl, where Humboldt de- 
termined its elevation, he found a mysterious 
kind of lava-field, consisting, he says, of ‘‘ black 
partially upraised lava-blocks of a fearfully 
wild appearance, and only sparingly coated 
here and there with lichens, contrasting with 
the yellowish-white coat of pumice-stone which 
covers every thing for a long distance round.” 
On the northern and western slopes we found 
deserts of sand and ashes, though broken lava, 
as above described, was also scattered far and 
wide. 

Our course was through a vernal lane, ex- 
tending for some two leagues along a gradually 
rising valley, with barley-fields on either hand, 
and a thick growth of poplar and willow serv- 
ing as dividing fences, while the hedges of 
cactus and maguey, and the matted, thorny 
vegetation peculiar to these Ilanos formed an 
impenetrable protection for the crops. Ap- 
proaching the foot-hills of the sierras, we passed 
the last evidences of civilization—the hacienda 
of Tomacoco, where are a few stone buildings 
and some ruins which were once a church. In 
less than an hour we had left the plain, and 


At the foot of the east- | 
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this position one realizes the appropriateness 
of the Aztee appellation—‘*The White Wo- 
man.” The broken surface of its crest, which 
is nearly 16,000 feet above the sea, extends 
for several miles in snowy undulations, and 
forms, with startling accuracy, the outlines of a 
recumbent female figure under a shroud, with 
the knees raised and the head thrown back. 
Even the rigid features in the repose of death 
are perfectly delineated, as one would imagine 
the profile of a corpse staring heavenward, and 
covered with a winding-sheet. This appear- 
ance is presented with sufficient distinctness 
from the Valley of Mexico; but the life-like, 
or rather death-like, fidelity of the apparition 
is best observed from the table-lands between 
Tlamacas and Ameca. Iztaccihuatl (or Iztac- 
tepetl, as it was called in the more remote ages 
of Indian civilization, before the time of the 
Toltecs) was once the centre of aboriginal ad- 
oration. Sahegun, the earliest of the Spanish 
writers, who commenced gathering the materi- 
als for his history of ancient America shortly 
after the conquest, states that all the nations 
of Mexico repaired, at stated seasons, to Iztae- 
cihuatl to worship the God of the Mountains, 
and seemed to hold the ‘‘ White Woman” in 
even greater reverence than her towering mate 
of Popocatepetl. The fatal zeal of the monks 


| doomed to destruction every relic of Aztec idol- 


were urging our horses up the craggy hills that | 


lie below the mountain ranges beyond. We 


were now in the pine region proper, which here | 


forms in open forests—the trees averaging about 
two and a half feet in diameter, and perhaps 
eighty feet in height. The ground was cov- 
ered with the cones and leaves, and the air had 
the peculiar aroma of the pine woods of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and New England. A keen breeze 
from the heights made us wrap ourselves closer 
in blankets and coats, and sometimes we dis- 
mounted and ran through the moonlit forest for 
exercise. Ice-cold streams, indicating their 
snowy origin, brawled along the path or tum- 
bled in cascades among the roots, where sheets 
of thin ice could be seen on either bank. Some- 
times we came to openings where the tufts of 
thin grass were silvered with frost. 

At length morning began to purple the east- 
ern sky, and the clouds that had collected 
around the higher peaks slowly dispersing, we 
found ourselves heading directly for the vol- 
cano. To the left was Iztaccihuatl From 


atry that came within their reach, so that by 
the end of the sixteenth century comparative- 
ly little had survived their insensate rage; but 
a few zealous antiquarians were found even in 
that age of flame and sword, who labored to 
stay the general devastation, and to save some 
vestiges of that strange and isolated civilization 
so suddenly unveiled by Cortéz, and so swiftly 
to disappear before the fanaticism of the cross. 
The unhappy Aztecs saw the annihilation not 
only of their nationality and race, but even the 
gradual extinction of their literature, arts, and 
refinement. Some of the learned Indians sought 
to preserve at least the outlines of their history 
and sciences in neatly written maguey manu- 
scripts, while others hid away in caverns pre- 
cious sculptured tablets and curious picture- 
writing, with the same object in view. With- 
in a few months an immense ‘‘ pantheon,” or 
tomb, has been discovered in the side of Iz- 
taccihuatl among the tangled forests that skirt 
its western base. Its exact size or shape has 
yet to be ascertained, for it has been penetrated 
only a few hundred yards ; but at that distance, 
the extent beyond—reaching into gloomy, vault- 
ed caverns, resounding with solemn far-sound- 
ing echoes—seems almost illimitable. Multi- 
tudes of skeletons, placed upright against the 
walls, stretch in grizzly ranks into the unex- 
plored inner darkness, and a variety of gro- 
tesque, hideous idols, beasts, birds, nonde- 
scripts, and household pottery fill the niches 
and cover the ground. The discovery was ae- 
cidental, and may be the forerunner of others 
yet more interesting. 

All interest was now centred in the crown- 
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IZTACOLULUATL—THE WHITE WOMAN, 


ing glory of the Andes, whose spurs we were 
slowly scaling by winding paths amidst the si- 
lence of the primeval wilderness. Whichever 
way this zigzag climbing turned our faces, there 
stood the majestic Popocatepetl—a painting in 
the sky—gleaming like a vast helmet of ice, and 
from this point of view assuming a cold, blue 
steel color, indescribably forbidding and dreary 
in its aspect. As we approached the term- 





ination of our ride—to 
where we must part with 
the escort—laughter and 
loud talking ceased; for 
each was inwardly cogi- 
tating over the nature of 
the task before us. Our 
respect forthe volcano in- 
creased as we surveyed 
the scorious slopes and 
burnished». snow - fields 
overtopping the 
rounding clouds. 
At this point we had 
the best view of the vol- 
cano proper—that is, 
from the true base where 
it rises a distinct cone 
from among the offshoot- 
| ing ranges. At a great 
, distance the lower body 
of the mass is indis- 
tinguishable from the 
upon whose capitals the 


sur- 


adjacent mountains, 


| great cupola is raised; but the majestic pro- 


portions, always best estimated from afar, are 
lost upon a nearer approach, for the same 
reason that an ant crawling up the side of 
a castle can form but little idea of the mass 
he is trying to surmount. From this plateau 
the openings in the woods gave an uninter- 
rupted view. If we were disappointed at not 





THE DOME, FROM TLAMACAS. 


being able to witness the sunrise from the sum- | been warned against packs of wolves and lions 


mit, as we had promised ourselves in Mexico, 
we now enjoyed a surprise of equal beauty in 


the opalescent changes shooting along the ice- | 


region; for, as the sun ascended, the heights | 


were ablaze with light before the gloom had 
fairly left the deep glens and recesses of the 
lower country. Below the snow line we could 


|the matted jungles. 


distinguish with the glass the regular gradation | 


of foliage, from the stunted pines down to the 
larger growths in the valleys, and thence to 
the climate where oaks, juniper, poplars, yel- 
low cedars, and willows present a nobler form 
f vegetation. We were now at an elevation 
of about 13,000 feet above the sea, and, to com- 
mence our task, must first descend to the plain 
f Tlamacas, about 1000 feet below. Through 
all this pine region, which for several hours we 
had patiently threaded, we saw no evidence of 


(the latter probably the cougar or panther), 
but we met with no traces of either wild or 
domestic animals. 
er, are continually destroyed in the haciendas 
around the voleano’s base by wolves, whose 
gaunt forms are sometimes seen sneaking among 
At certain seasons the 
guides told us it was necessary to keep fires 
burning all night at the sheep corrals to scare 
these prowlers away. Horses and mules teth- 
ered in lonely places are attacked by troops of 
wolves; and in the morning the owner find 
only the riata, and a neatly-polished anatom) 
of what the day before was a prancing steed. 
As we advanced the pines gradtally dwarfe« 
into the puniest forms of trees with ugly; 
gnarled branches and rough bark, and a va- 
riety of small underbrush, of which we cut a 


Sheep and calves, howev- 


animal life—not even birds. At Chalco we had | few specimens for examination, but lost them 
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THE PINE REGION, 


while returning. 
cros 
of way 


Twice we passed wooden | 
erected to commemorate the bloody exit | 
‘arers whose little treasure had brought | 
them to their last grief. These mountain con- | 


fines are still the resort of bands of ladrones, 
who, a few days before our arrival at Ameca, 
had attacked the hacienda of Retana, and car- 
ried off one Miguel Zavala into the wilds of | 
Iztaccihuatl, whence he was made to write to 
his friends for a ransom of $2000, or be shot 
in default of the required money. But a rare 
exhibition of energy was made in this instance. 
A body of his friends at Ameca, headed by 
Francisco Noriega, followed and attacked the 
bandits, and rescued the grateful Zavala. Oft- | 
en the thieves tie the hands of their captives 
together, hang them by the wrists to a tree, 
believing that a knowledge of these rigorous 


| two deserted huts. 


practices among their friends will hasten the 
ransom. Hearing of this and other adven- 
tures, we were not sorry to have the company 
of our well-armed escort, although we mus- 
tered, in the shape of revolvers, no less than 
thirty shots of our own. 

About seven o’clock we reached the hacien- 
da of Tlamacas, said hacienda consisting of 
A heap of ashes within a 
circle of stones in one of these abodes showed 











that cooking had once been done there. The 
valley is about four miles long, and in reality 
is a rounded gully lying between the bases of 
Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl. Not only this 
valley, but all the irregular ranges of hills 
which, but for the vicinity of the monsters ris- 
ing on either hand, could be called mountains, 
are formed of porous lava, sand, and pumice- 
stone, in which the shriveled pines eke out a 
scanty existence. This starved and shrunken 
foliage, with its withered moss drooping from 
the limbs, has a singularly weird aspect, as if 
each tree were the sprite of a crazy harridan 
with disheveled locks and arms wildly beating 
the air. It is quite in keeping with the dreary 
look of the surroundings. 


from the mountain. But these trees, which 
are of the yellow and pitch pine species, not 
only grow in the valley, but clothe all the less- 
er ranges crossing it to their very tops. Those 
that have been blown down show a depth of 


. ° | 
root penetrating not more than three feet into | 
the dry bed of ashes, but extending two or | 


three yards laterally, with a flat surface of 


twisted fibres at the uptorn butts, as if ac- | 


customed to receive moisture from the atmos- 
phere. All of these hills or ridges were orig- 
inally rifts of shifting substances, and in time 
have become forested. 


ry. Gloomy silence and the wildest types of 
desolation held sway in this valley of death. 
Under the rocks were banks of snow begrimed 
with dust and ashes, which the guides explained 
by telling us that all the year around furious 
hail and snow storms whirl among these black- 
ened solitudes—ice-tempests that swoop down 
without warning, and of such violence that this 
whole region is quickly blanched with hail and 
snow—the scene illumined with vivid lightning- 
flashes and an orchestral accompaniment of rat- 
tling thunder among the crags. The rude de- 
scriptions by our Indians were quite satisfactory, 


and made us thankful for our present fine weath- | 


After we had dismounted the leader of 
our little cavaleade told us that his Colonel had 


er. 


directed him to remain in the valley with the | 


horses until our return from the mountain, and 


to present us, with his compliments, a diminu- | 


tive bottle of brandy each, with which to drink 
the health of their Majesties at the crater. 
Little dreaming of how distasteful the idea of 
food or drink would be to us, we pocketed the 
gifts with due acknowledgments, and did trav- 
elers’ justice to the excellent breakfast which 
formed a part of our baggage. 

All being prepared the whole troop again 
mounted, and set out at half past seven o'clock, 
resolved to save our legs the uttermost step that 
the horses could carry us. In ten minutes we 
were fairly in the sand andashes. The ascent 
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The extreme pov- | 
erty of the soil, if such it can be called, would 
seem to offer them no nourishment; and the | 
hopeless deserts extending up to the frozen | 
belt can afford nothing like alluvial washings | 


Masses of basaltic rock | 
covered the surface of the plain, resembling the | 
slag or vitrified refuse matter of an iron found- 
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as yet was very gradual, and led along the brink 
of a profonnd barranca or ravine cut by the tor- 
rents from the melting snows. Its bed, which 
looked like an enormous chemical laboratory, 
was formed of what seemed to be ferruginous 
rock, and the sides of closely-packed coarse 
dust of lava, with masses of vitreous feldspar 
protruding. These sand-steeps indicate that 
the wastes of sand are of great depth; for th 
rocks at the bottom of the barranca were evi 
dently underlaid by the same volcanic material. 
At what seemed to be the best crossing-place 
we descended, and reached the opposite side 
from among the yellow, red, and black frag- 
ments that lie heaped up in this wild gorge for 
more than half a league. The officer stated 
that the horses, in order to return to Ameca 
that night, must rest during the day; and pro- 
posed to go back with his men and animals to 
Tlamacas and await our descent. The horses 
| were, indeed, exhausted with their efforts in 
| the deep sands, and one had entirely given out ; 
| so bidding adieu to our military friends, and 
|preceded by our guides, we commenced a 
| measured, monotonous tramp along the north 
side of the inclined plane, and our faces turned 
resolutely toward the lofty object of our ambi- 
tion. What at a distance had appeared as a 
perfectly smooth surface now proved to be 
thrown up into sandy billows, wave after wave, 
like the ground-swell of the ocean after a gale 
| In the trough of the sea, to carry out the nau- 
tical simile, we were shut for the time being 
from any extensive view. This, however, di: 
not continue after the ascent became steeper. 
| Masses of pumice-stone were strewn about 
| which may have weighed tons, and coated with: 
|rough moss. The whole expanse scintillated 
| strangely in the sunlight; and the effect was 


| 


| heightened by the varying shades—some places 
| assuming a grayish hue, and others extending 


| in belts of bronze or dark brown, but black 


| generally predominating. This trachyte sand, 
| when closely examined, is found to contain fine 
| hornblende crystals with an endless variety of 
angular forms. In handful would appear 
minute fragments of porphyrytic rock and feld- 
spar, ranging through all the shades of red 
black, white, gray, blue, and green, but the 
| creamy yellow of the pumice and some other 
porous substances was the mostcommon. The 
progress was necessarily slow, for half the dis- 
tance gained in a step was lost in the yielding 
sand, which, sliding like fine shot from under 
the feet, rendered our pointed staffs useless. 
| And now we began to realize the fatigue of 
voleano-climbing. One after another we sank 
down to catch breath, and already began to es 
timate how far we had come from the base. 
In this way, in about an hour and a half afte 
our departure from Tlamacas, we reache: 
‘*La Cruz”—the guides being a hundred yard: 
in advance. This cross, which is of wood, 
| stands on a pinnacled rock, forming a little is!- 
and in this sea of sand and a sort of resting- 
place. Beyond a rapid pulse, the effect of 


a 
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over-exertion, no one had thus far felt any 
great inconvenience. A residence of several 
months in the city of Mexico, which is 7548 
teet above the ocean, had accustomed us to the 
rarefied atmosphere of that height; so that our 
present elevation had a less sensible effect than 
had we reached it directly from the coast. Still 


we found ourselves drawing long breaths, and | 


making more than ordinary efforts to inflate 
the lungs. Far below us we could see the 
rancho, and with the glass observe the soldiers 
leading the horses across an open space in the 
valley. 

Here were the last traces of vegetation. 
Lichens, tufts of dried grass, and shriveled 


ferns had long since been passed; and now, in | 


the rough fissures of this rock, were patches of 
hard, brown moss, which we could only detach 
with the blades of our knives. The ‘‘ Alpine 


flora,” which by a universal law seem to be- | 


long to stated elevations or temperature the 


world over, are unknown here, owing to the | 


lack of the slightest means to sustain life. 
Currents of cold air swept down the mountain 


steeps, reducing the temperature to 60°; yet | 


the glare of the sun was such as to burn our | 


wrists, faces, and necks nearly to blistering. | 


While resting here for a few minutes we no- 
ticed particularly the muscular build of our two 
guides. 


Straight and well formed, lithe in | 


their movements, lean as race-hounds, and | 
with a pectoral development that swelled al- | 
most into a semicircle at the chest, these nat- 
ural athletes were the superiors of any of us in | 


endurance; but yet we observed that at every | 


signal to stop they were quite as ready as we 
to throw themselves down for a breathing-spell. 


Off to the right of the direction we were fol- | 


lowing were bending lines of black rock—prob- 
ably obsidian. In the indentations formed by 
their angular ridges were snow-drifts which 
the sun had not reached, showing that earlier 
in the winter the frozen region had extended 
much below its present line, or that snow had 
lately fallen. 

That line was weary hours of travel above 
us, and delay might lead to our passing the 
night on the mountain. 
word, and again we started. 
unsightly desert, with colored pebbles rolling 
down the steeps, and the interminable sand 
gliding treacherously from under our feet. 
Now the clouds came rolling in from the west- 
ward; and for the first time we witnessed the 
curious spectacle of a reversed rain or hail 
storm, with thunder and lightning below us, 


while above the mountain’s peak shone in the | 


full blaze of the sun. To our right, but still 
considerably above us, stood the Pico del Fraile 
—a beetling porphyrytic rock shooting out of 


the mountain's side, and presenting from some | 
Its | 
| 


points the appearance of a Gothic spire. 
pinnacle is dark red, as though containing iron. 
As the clouds opened we caught a glimpse of 
the Valley of Ameca, with the town and Sacra 
Monte faintly defined, where, the night before, 


we had stood and looked up at the bleak soli- 
tudes we were nowclimbing. Baron Gros and 
Von Gerolt, who made the ascent together in 
the spring of 1833, seem to have taken a route 
more to the southward, for they speak of reach- 
ing the Pico del Fraile, which they were at 
first unable to surmount, and were obliged to 
return. They describe the toil of ascending 
the sand-slopes as ‘‘the most agonizing they 
ever underwent ;” and they ‘suffered the most 
excruciating agony in their eyes and faces from 
the reflection of the sun from the brilliant 
snow.” It was only after we reached a much 
greater altitude that we experienced these in- 
conveniences. Our ascent avoided the Pico 
del Fraile, and formed a curving line to the 
peak, giving us the advantage of a more direct 
line up the snow, but lengthened the fatiguing 
struggle through the steeps of ashes. The 
weariness consequent upon an increasing rare- 
fication of air and the strain upon unaccus- 
tomed muscles at length obliged us to adopt 
a more systematic method. We advanced in 
each other’s tracks ten steps at a time, which 
were counted by the leader. At the last ste; 
all sank down to recover breath, and the next 
effort commenced at the given word. Such 
was the exhaustion that neither of us felt equal 
to the last few steps, and dropped instantly at 
the tenth. 

For some time before gaining the snow line 
we had looked up at the impending ice-fields, 
whose apparent glassiness made us remember 
with satisfaction the spikes in the soles of our 
shoes; but upon reaching the lower rim of the 
belt, which was at a quarter past eleven, we 


| found the surface deeply furrowed with gullies 


of hard, frozen snow, lying in windrows from 
two to three feet high, with here and there 
transverse ridges extending down several hun- 
dred feet to a point, as if sharpened by the at- 
trition of incrusted masses sliding from above. 
These windrows crossing our course, we were 
obliged to pass over them step by step, which 


| seemed at length worse than the sand-climbing. 


** Excelsior” was the 
Still the same | 


It was now a continual striding across slippery 
ice-troughs, which it required a cautious step 
to pass; while the muscular exertion of bend- 
ing forward to reach the next succeeding ridge 
brought a constant strain on the spinal column, 
and gave to the uninitiated some idea of th 
beauties of lumbago. The expanded atmos- 
phere we were inhaling began to be painfully 
apparent. Each complained of a sensation like 
asphyxia, with aching eyes and smarting of the 
skin. One of the party, as the pressure of the 
air diminished, was taken with nausea, and an- 
other with severe throbbing pains in the tem- 
ples. Such symptoms, however, did not sur- 
prise us, although the reality was different from 
what we had expected. In ten minutes we had 
stopped to rest half a dozen times. Through 


| the green goggles the snow assumed a ghastly 


hue, as if our aerial world were in an eclipse. 
At eleven a.m. we were 16,000 feet above 
the sea, with a temperature of 46° Fahrenheit. 
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Experiencing a severe palpitation, the pulse of 
one of the party beat at 109 per minute; and 
a temporary removal of the goggles revealed 
three bloodless faces, as wan and shrunken as 


though life had departed forever. Each ral- 
lied the otheron his cadaverous looks; but it 
was a sickly sort of pleasantry, uttered in hol- 
low tones, as though a joke were a dreary de- 
lusion, and not to be tolerated. 

The veil of clouds, which in their lower strata 
had been muttering thunder for half an hour, at 


EL PICO DEL FRAILE. 


| length drifted away from the eastward, giving 
| us a superb view of the Valley of Puebla; and 
to the northward Iztaccihuatl stretched its 
| white length nearly a thousand feet below us. 
The recumbent ‘‘ White Woman” had lost all 
| semblance of her shape as seen from the Val- 
| ley of Mexico, and was now a mere tumble of 
snow-heaps. What had been her feet was a 
shapeless cliff; her head was metamorphosed 
| into a slanting field of ice, and the rest of the 
body seemed to be the eastern part of an an- 
cient crater, of which the missing rim had plain 
ly been rent off in some mighty explosion, leav- 
ing half the circumference as a memento of its 
former glory. It is not improbable that Iztac- 
cihuatl was once nearly, if not quite, as high 
| as Popocatepetl; but all appearance of a con- 
| ical form has been destroyed. 
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We had yet to ascend a lofty expanse of 
snow. ‘To accomplish that the work must be 
resolutely attacked and persistently followed. 
The guides pointed up to the location of the 
crater, which was indicated by a’slight depres- 
sion in the summit. Judging by our jaded 
condition, we had grave doubts of being able 
to achieve the ascent; but we resolved to per- 
severe until warned by some alarming symp- 
toms to desist. At the outset one is buoyed 
up with a feeling of ambition, and that tonic of 
exhilaration always attending new and strange 
scenery combining the elements of sublimity 
and grandeur; but the affair at last sobers down 
into a pathless, monotonous journey onward 
and upward, into a realm seated in the burning 


zone, but glittering with Arctic frost. Up-| 
ward, with slow and faltering steps, and, at in- | 


tervals, with half-whispered words of encour- 
agement; now falling in the icy furrows or sink- 


ing exhausted, and angrily protesting against | 


our mutual folly. To the right was a chasm, 
apparently three hundred yards wide and of 
unknown depth. The opening was at a lower 


level than where we stood, admitting of a par- 


tial view of its shape and dimensions. This 
our guides called ‘‘ La Barranca del Muerte,” 
because some years ago one of their compan- 


ions had been lost in the yawning gulf. All of | 
| at the increasing difficulties. Ears, hands; and 


us were too much fatigued, even had we dared, 
to approach it. The surface of the snow sloped 
rapidly toward the mouth, from which peaks 
of rocks and ice arose on the opposite side. 
The Indians believe that it sinks into the heart 
of the volcano, but no one has ventured near 
its slippery edge to ascertain. As our altitude 
increased all the symptoms appeared that a 
medical friend in Mexico had predicted—in- 
cluding muscular trembling, bleeding at the 


nose and mouth, a dull aching in the region | 
of the heart, and deathly nausea, like that of 


* 


sea-sickness. 
guides, long accustomed to mountain life, be- 
came emaciated and ashy. One of them found, 
crawling and fluttering on the snow, a pretty 
insect, which he called the ‘‘mosco de nieve,” 
or snow-fly. It has short, slight antenne and 
legs, and a scarcely perceptible head, wings of 


Even the dusky faces of our | 


petulance and carelessness as to how any oth 
er but one’s self might be faring. Each pre- 
served a selfish, dogged silence, save the hoars: 
noise caused by labored efforts to inhale enough 
air to supply the lungs with oxygen. This rar- 
efied atmosphere, however, has no visible effect 
upon the flight of the more powerful class of 
birds; for in the direction of Puebla, and ap- 
parently some hundreds of yards above ow 
present level, we saw what seemed to be two 
vultures sailing majestically among the clouds; 
and our guides had sometimes observed from 
the crater birds soaring at such a height above 
them that their forms could scarcely be distin 
guished in the sky. These facts may serve as 
a contradiction of the statement that birds cast 
into the air at an altitude of four miles will 
fall, helplessly fluttering, until they reach a 
atmospheric consistency in which their wings 
meet with the required resistance. 

Our adventure had reduced itself into a sci- 
ence of climbing—a heedful saving of eac! 


| physical resource for breathing, seeing, and 


grasping—every movement being made delib 
erately, so that not a foot of distance might b« 
lost or the least muscular power exerted it 
vain. The whole ascent from the lower line 
of the snow is a conflict between desperate res 
olution to continued effort and sinking despair 


feet tingled with the cold, and the skin of th 
face felt as though penetrated by infinitessimal 
needles. Pains in the head, lungs, and side 
grew intense. Despite the goggles our sight 
got dim and confused. One of the party be- 
came terror-stricken, repented of his temerity, 
and hastily commenced descending. The oth- 
ers, however, prevailed on him to continue, 
and the guides pointed up to a spot above us, 
where thin vapors were sweeping across the 
summit close down to the crater. The dis 
tance did not seem great, and again we crawled 
along, but stopping to catch breath every few 


| steps. Another, who was taken with intoler- 


able pain in the lungs, now peremptorily de- 
clared against further movement, but rallied 
when an Indian, pulling off his sash, drew it 


| tightly twice around the chest of the sufferer, 


extreme delicacy, like those of small butter- | 
flies, with blue and green shades on a ground- | 
work of bronze, and six minute spots of white | 


on each, 
as that of a honey-bee, radiates green and crim- 
son tints when held to the light. So much of 


The body, which is about as large | 


| Those final fifty or eighty yards! 


an unscientific description may enable some | 
| . . . 

}and an exhausted swimmer, idly beating the 
waves in his last agony. At length—we scarce- 


entomologist to recognize what must be a very 
rare, and is certainly a very beautiful insect. 
It is known in Mexico, and to produce it is 
considered satisfactory evidence of having been 
among the snows of Popocatepetl, where alone 
it is found. Whence it comes or hew it sub- 
sists in these inhospitable solitudes none can 


and thus, by distending the lungs, allowed in- 
creased space for breathing; at least so it was 
afterward said in Mexico; but the Indian could 
offer no explanation of his treatment, save that 
it was ‘‘muy bueno,” as, in fact, it proved. 
The space 
seemed like that intervening between the shore 


ly know how—the topmost ridge is scaled, and 
the half-fainting climber, with bloodshotten 


| eyes, palpitating heart, and gasping for breath, 


tell. The specimen before me was jammed to | 


death and out of all shape on the way back to 
Mexico, but stili preserves its glossy colors. 


weak, trembling, and dizzy, sinks down upon 
the edge of the crater, and realizes that he has 
reached an elevation close upon three miles 
and a half above the sea. And there is also 


|an irrepressible sense of sadness, born, per- 


With utter fatigue came at last a morose! haps, as much of physical prostration as of the 
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frightful wildness and strange silence of the 
place. 
the blue ether of heaven, where no trace of 
living thing exists save the bewildered beings 
who have invaded its frozen solitude. 

It was now a few minutes past two o'clock. 
We had been six and a half hours in making 
the ascent from Tlamacas. Fatigue and nau- 
sea rendered the idea of food loathsome; and 
for the same reason we could only so far com- 
ply with our promise to Colonel Cafiedo as to 
merely taste his brandy to the health of their 
Majesties. Our course up from the valley of 
Tlamacas had been at first eastwardly, and 
thence by a curving line to the southward, so 
that we gained the crater on the northeast 
side—Iztaccihuatl bearing north-northwest, and 
the faintly-penciled forest around Tlamacas 
being nearly in a line between the two mount- 
ains. Von Ger$lt and Baron Gros ascended 
on the southern slope, having passed through 
Ozumba, an Indian village to the southward 
of the voleano. They selected what must have 
been the most difficult approach, as it involved 
the scaling of crags not encountered on the 
opposite side. The perilous ascent made in 
the winter of 1857 by a commission consisting 
of four savans, of whom Sonntag, the Swedish 
traveler, was one, is graphically described by 
Laveiritre, the historian of the expedition. 
They left Tlamacas at half past six in the 
morning, and reached the summit at half past 
one. M. Sonntag was attacked with frothing 
at the mouth, and all suffered intensely. At 
that time the water in the great barranca was 
frozen, and before entering the region of snow 
they crossed a zone of *‘ glaciers,” which had 
no existence in March of the present year, the 
snow with us terminating abruptly in the lava 
and sand, 

On reaching the crater the scene is the more 
astonishing from the fact that it opens almost 
unexpectedly to the view. The vast gulf, with 
all its ghastly, savage features of misshapen 
crags and murky vapors, is before you the mo- 
ment the edge is attained. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate in describing a spectacle 
where every thing has been rent, shattered, 
overthrown, and hurled into ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded” by mighty agencies inconceivable 
in their power, except by the chaos which ev- 
ery where presents itself—a nightmare of hid- 
eous, indescribable ruin. The lip, which is 
lowest on the northeastern side, is a jagged 
surface some twenty yards in width, sloping 
rapidly toward the centre, covered with scori- 
ous sand, and strewn with masses of feldspar, 
porphyry, and pumice, and roofed at inter- 
vals with sheets of frozen snow, more or less 
tinted by the drifting sands or the sulphurous 
clouds issuing from below. Shattered frag- 
ments of melted substances lay piled up in the 
wildest :uin, stretching away on either hand 
to the southward and westward, where the rim 
becomes compact, standing in perpendicular 
strata of gray and black basaltic and other vol- 


It is a desert above the clouds, piercing 








canic rock, and bending into a semicircular 
form. The opening is about two-thirds of a 
mile in diameter in the widest part; but these 
dimensions gradually lessen until, at a depth 
of some two hundred feet, nearly the whole 
circumference can be taken in at a glance. 
We picked our way among heaped-up, broken 
lava, and under great leaning rocks, whose 
edges seemed to present the profiles of sol- 
emn watchers bending toward the crater and 
guarding the smouldering fires below, among 
shattered fragments, all seared and blistered 
with intense heat, down to a ledge where we 
found an old windlass—‘‘el malacate”—placed 
there by the Indians in former times for the 
purpose of gathering sulphur. The rickety 
machine, of rough, unhewn wood, appeared 
ready to tumble into the crater, and the rope, 
though originally stout enough, had rotted by 
long exposure to the weather until no blanket- 
ed dare-devil would now be willing to tax its 
powers of endurance. Gazing into this infer- 
nal abyss, and estimating the chances of pe- 
cuniary gain in such an occupation, Edgar's 
description of the samphire gatherer’s ‘‘ dread- 
ful trade” came forcibly to mind; only from 
Dover’s chalky cliffs the fall would be on to the 
sea-beach; while the hapless Don Fulano who 
might drop from the malacate would inevita- 
bly plunge into a sulphur bath not recommend- 
ed by the faculty. We did not visit or see the 
**Cueva del Muerte,” described by Laveiriére. 
The crater may be said to commence at this 
malacate, whence the horrid walls plunge ap- 
parently a thousand feet. At the lowest depths 
we saw rolling clouds, the lighter of which 
arose to a level with where we stood. These 
vapors, encountering the cold air, are precipi- 
tated in the form of sulphur upon the walls. 
This process, which has never ceased for cen 
turies, has undoubtedly deposited a solid crust 
of sulphur of great thickness, and perhaps has 
decreased the size of the lower crater. Some 
of the half-melted specimens which we after- 
ward broke open contained sulphur to the cen- 
tre, showing that the two had sometimes been 
fused by fervent heat. A continual noise, 
like the slow working of Cyclopean enginery, 
or, more: aptly, the deep breathing of Stygian 
monsters, came up at regular intervals, varied 
now and then by a smothered gurgling and 
hissing, which seemed to part the vapors, re- 
vealing prodigious masses of detached red, 
black, and gray rocks blotched with layers of 
sulphur. At no time was the air unpleasantly 
warm, nor did we observe any luminous ap- 
pearance, or any other evidence of fire, than 
the ascending clouds, which were continually 
falling back when condensed by contact with 
the frosty atmosphere above. 

Portions of the inner ciretmference were 
cracked across the regular strata into grotesque 
figures. With the glass we could see, on the 
calcined walls opposite, fissures where the heat 
had forced open the cliffs. Here and there, 
along the sides, for a distance of three or four 
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hundred feet down, were banks of discolored 
snow, which must have fallen recently to have 
withstood the warmth of the crater. At the 
uttermost depths are pools, or reservoirs, be- 
lieved by the Indians to be liquid sulphur—an 
appearance which the sunlight gives them at 
mid-day. Hence may have arisen the idea of 
molten gold which the Spanish conquerors im- 
agined the crater to contain. It is not improb- 
able that one of Cortéz’s soldiers ascended tix 


mountain and brought away sulphur, of whici. | 


to make powder, as is stated in one of the great 
captain’s letters to Charles V. The sulphur- 
ous clouds proceed from a number of openings, 
of which we counted nine—seven large and 
two small—among the irregular piles of lava- 
blocks and other débris far below. The Indians 
call these the ‘‘respiradores,” or breathing- 
holes. They emit columns of hot water and 
steam, with a gurgling noise already described. 
Occasionally this monotonous process is varied 
by the falling of loose rocks into the profound 


depths; and, as experiments, we rolled down | 


the largest rocks we could move, and listened 
to their plunging descent. Horizontal jets of 
sulphurous steam occasionally shot out from 
the inner walls and at unexpected places. Sul- 
phur collecting has been abandoned by the In- 
dians since one of their number was suffocated 
in this way while hanging from the ‘‘ mala- 
cate.” 

These are the only noticeable phenomena of 
the crater; and this ceaseless respiration, and 
the seething of the caldrons hidden in the re- 
cesses of the mountain suffers no change, ex- 
cept when, very rarely, an ominous muttering 
is heard, or at intervals of years the voleano 
awakens with a drowsy shudder that startles 
the adjacent villages into at least transient 
activity—as it did during the earthquake in 
the fall of 1864, when half the towns on the At- 
lantic slope of the Mexican Andes were jolted 
to their centres. ‘Then the mountain groaned 
aloud—so say the Amecans—and rocks, dis- 
located from around the crater, rolled down to 
the sand-belt with the noise of thunder. 

In remote ages all these Mexican cones were 
in full blast, and Popocatepetl probably bel- 
lowed the loudest of all. He is sedate enough 


now, but time was when his explosions rever- | 


berated from sea to sea, and his lurid flames 
illumined all this part of the continent. This 
may have been the epoch of that general con- 
vulsion when the aboriginal cities of Yucatan 


and Guatemala were overthrown and their in- | 


habitants destroyed; when the domes of Orizaba 
and Iztaccihuatl were split from summit to base, 
and half their craters hurled in fragments over 
the country; when the subterranean fires, seek- 
ing vent, burst up through the earth’s crust, as in 
after-ages did Jorullo; and when, as the geolo- 
gists say has been the case, the Antilles, which 
once formed across the Mexican Gulf, were 
rent asunder, and the Gulf stream changed its 
course, modifying the climate of Europe and 
North America. Then Cuba became an island, 
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and the Gulf of Mexico, which had been a great 
plateau—perhaps as populous as Yucatan is 
known to have been—sunk beneath the ocean. 
Whatever tragedy was enacted, and whenever 
it happened, Popocatepetl was in for his full 
share of rant, and undoubtedly took the part 
of heavy villain. 

Surrounded by the evidences of terrific de- 
| struction, such as characterize the approaches 
to the volcano, the mind is lost in contempla- 
ting the fearful agencies which have elevated 
this vast stack, serving in after-ages as a safety- 
valve for half a continent. Science may be all 
right, or all wrong. Speculations upon cause 
and effect bewilder the thoughts, and end in 
leaving the inquirer as much in the dark as 
}ever. One learned oracle establishes premises 
jand draws conclusions which some other pun- 
| dit, with high forehead and gold spectacles, 
overthrows in a ponderous tome. Theology 
}and geology clash in hot debate as to whether 
|the six days in Genesis mean days or ages. 
Divinity and natural laws get by the ears, and 
| libraries teem with dissertations and wranglings 
|over periods of upheaval and subsidence, and 

mysteries of nature which will probably remain 
| forever a sealed book. We can only recognize 
| an Original Designer, and devoutly believe that 
out of chaos the Creator evolved order and 
| beauty. These destructive forces may have 
| been in action millions of years ago—before 
| what the spectacled magnates term their glacial 
period—the era of cold and wreck and waste, 
| of sgbmerged lands and icy seas. But when that 
| was, what chronologist shall dare to assert ? 
Senor Ramerez, an eminent Mexican scholar, 
| has in his library ancient manuscripts, written 
| on paper made of the maguey plant, which 
speak of eruptions of the ‘‘Smoking Mount- 
ain” hundreds of years before the discovery of 
| America; and the Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, the celebrated Yucatan explorer, now 
in Mexico, at the head of a French scientific 
commission, has equally interesting records to 
the same effect. At the time of the Spanish 
| conquest a slight eruption occurred ; and even 








now clouds of smoke and ashes are said to@¥ 


sometimes rise above the crater. It is clear 
that the monster yet lives and breathes; and 
as no contract has been signed restricting future 
eccentricities, the citizens of Mexico are liable 
to find him a dangerous neighbor. An erup- 
tion, such as has occurred sometime in the 
world's history, would not only devastate the 
country with lava, but the melting of the pro- 
digious accumulations of snow would inundate 
all the lowlands. 

But the crater of a volcano is not the coziest 
place for sifting geological facts, or the solu- 
|tion of nature’s problems. Spent with the 
day’s exertions, we remained only long enough 
| to impress the scene on the memory and take 
|a rough sketch, when we clambered again to 
| the lip and gazed upon the amazing landscape 
|opening to the east and north. It had been 
| proposed to pass the night at the summit and 
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witness the sunrise, which must be one of the 
grandest sights in nature; but with our in- 
creasing debility, the expansion of the blood, 
difficulty of respiration, and some strange symp- 
toms of the heart suffered by two of our num- 
ber, it was deemed imprudent to remain; be- 
sides, we had no means of shelter, and the 
mercury was even now several degrees below 
the freezing-point. Tothe eastward the clouds 
had entirely disappeared, leaving a crystal at- 
mosphere in the direction of VeraCruz. From 
where we stood, shivering with cold and beat- 
ing our gloved hands to preserve the circula- 
tion, the vast cone sloped with fearful. distinct- 
ness thousands upon thousands of feet, until 
its base mingled with the irregular mnges 
trending toward the tierra caliente. Away 
over boundless space lay the painted Mexican 
landscape, extending into distant States, and 
imperceptibly subsiding through the temperate 
regions of the pine and the cereals into hori- 
zons of perpetual summer—down to the land 
of the orange and palm, birds of burning plum- 
age, and the flowering wonders of the tropics. 
The great central llanos, the lesser Andes with 
their turreted crests sharply defined, the illim- 
itable forested districts, and the heated jungles 
of the lower country, were all spread out in one 
immense panorama, gradually losing itself in 
the distance—an undulating ocean of verdure 
glowing like cloth of gold in the sunbeams. 
Toward the valley of Mexico the prospect was 
obscured by cumulus clouds, among which we 
tried to distinguish the lofty volcano of Toluca, 
but unsuccessfully; but this was more than 
atoned for by the snowy crags of Iztaccihuatl, 
two thousand feet below us, and the still more 
splendid spectacle of Orizaba, a gleaming spire 
ef burnished steel in the eastern sky. 

The view from the crater of Popocatepetl 
can never be adequately described. Language 
fails to convey any conception of its extent 
and sublimity, or its effect upon even an unim- 
pressible nature. No other peak on the globe 
higher than this has been trodden by the foot 
of man, although in several instances a greater 
altitude has been attained on other mountains 
without gaining the summit. An account ex- 
ists of two adventurers having climbed to the 
top of Chimborazo in 1856; but Humboldt, 
who quotes the story from a California news- 
paper, is careful not to indorse it. No person 
can reach the crater of Popocatepetl with any 
but the most solemn emotions, for he stands 
above the Western world, from Atlantic to Pa- 
cific clear to the Arctic Circle. One feels not 
the slightest disposition to shout or laugh. If 
the expedition were conceived in a spirit of 
frolic, all such ideas will have vanished on 
gaining the snow region, and at the crater the 
most garrulous talker will become reflective 


and taciturn. The elevation is more than 2000 | 


feet greater than the inaccessible peak of Mont 
Blanc, and the stunning confabulation between 
Alps and Jura, so grandly described in Childe 
Harold, if conducted within hearing of the great 


American volcano, would take place about 5000 
feet below its apex. Four such hills as *‘ Aw- 
ful Ben Nevis” (the pride of the British Isles, 
and tiresome boast of cockney tourists), would 
not reach the peak of Popocatepetl by many 
hundred feet if piled one on top of another, 
There probably does not exist in nature a mor 
favorable spot for an extensive view, owing not 
only to the altitude which a tropical climate 
enables the adventurer to reach, but to the 
general absence of that haziness so often ob- 
securing the prospect from extreme elevations, 
particularly in high latitudes. 

Several eminent travelers have reached the 
crater of Popocatepetl. Besides Sonntag, Von 
Gerolt, and Baron Gros, already mentioned, 
Glennie made the ascent in 1827. Humboldt 
did not accomplish it, but made trigonometrica] 
measurements of its height in the Valley of 
Tetimba in 1804, estimating it at 17,728 feet. 
| Glennie found it 17,884 feet; but his calculations 
jhaving been corrected by Burckhardt, whose 
| Scientific attainments Humboldt highly praises 
in Cosmos, the original figures were made to 
give 18,017 feet. Science, however, has been 
steadily increasing the altitude of the volcano. 
| Repeated trials, made under the most favorab 
| circumstances, and with instruments superior 
| to those used half a century ago, have added 
| several hundred feet to the summit. Withina 
few years French savans have taken careful 
observations from the level country at the base, 
| which yield a height of 18,362 feet above th 
|sea; and two sets of measurements are said to 
have produced several hundred feet more thar 
| even those figures. In the present ascent w 

were quite unable to use instruments with any 
accuracy, owing to cold and fatigue. 

| The country around Popocatepetl is rife with 
stories of wild adventure, murders, hair-breadth 
escapes, and aboriginal legends running back 
into the remote ages of American civilization. 
When the cities of Yucatan were in their glory, 
a people lived here preceding the Toltecs by 
centuries, and whose monuments are yet the 
wonder of modern explorers. With these races, 
Popocatepetl, as well as Iztaccihuatl, was a 
great deity who was worshiped with awful so- 
lemnities. The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg 
devoted an entire evening to this subject after 
my return from the voleano, proving that the 
original civilization of America flourished long 
prior to that of Egypt, whose arts and sciences 
came from the West. ‘‘ Mexico,” continued 
the learned Abbé, ‘‘thousands of years ago, 
was the seat of refinement and culture, until 
some universal catastrophe of nature convulsed 
the continent and overwhelmed whole nations.’ 
When London and Paris shall haye passed awa) 
the wanderer among their shattered temple 
will see no relics of architecture comparabl 
with those now found in the splendid ruins o! 
Yucatan, especially those of Uxmal; qnd, fu 
ther—the seeker after new and graceful archi 
tectural designs must visit Yucatan to stud) 
the lost art of ancient America. These condi- 
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ASCENT OF POPOCATEPETL. 


LOOKING FROM POPOCATEPETL. 


tions existed equally in the uplands of Mex- 
co; and the healthy country for many leagues 
around Popocatepetl was densely peopled, as 
is shown by the altars and idol-caves still ex- 
isting on the southern and eastern slopes in the 
primeval forest, and the aboriginal cemeteries in 
the same vicinity where the remains of the once 
powerful Chichimaca nation are still thrown out 
by the shifting sands. Many of their idols, in- 
geniously carved in stone, I saw in Ameca at 
the house of the venerable Don Francisco Cres- 
po. He and others had repeatedly carried for 
sale in Mexico mule loads of copal, in which 
bodies had been embalmed. Remains of altars, 
elaborately wrought in volcanic rock, have been 
found buried among the broken lava-blocks. 
To this day the worship of the mountain is 


observed among the aborigines, still boasting | 


their descent from the ‘‘tlatoam” or King Aca- 

mapitzin. ‘Toward the close of the year they 

make their sad pilgrimage, Druid-like, into the 

woods east of the voleano; and in these caves 

of worship the wanderer may yet hear their 

lamentations and see the walls piously hung 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 186.—3 A 


with garlands. The Mexican Indian races, 
with their strange customs, gigantic monu- 
ments, and mysterious origin, have ever been 
subjects of curious interest to Maximilian and 
Carlotta. The amelioration of their condition, 
and the adaptation of their peculiar industry 
and ingenuity to the useful arts, has been a mat- 
ter of no little study with the Emperor, who 
has repeatedly given audience to political depu- 
tations of their representative men. An emi- 
nent scholar himself, he invests the Indian races 
and their history with a scientific importance ; 
while the scarcely less accomplished Empress 
has become known among even the most dis- 
tant tribes for the intelligent interest she has 


| taken in the welfare of these ruder portions of 


her subjects. At the time of the conquest the 
population of the mountain districts around 
Popocatepetl had been concentrated into four- 
teen towns under a king subordinate to Monte- 
zuma. Their original religion, customs, and 
superstitions did not change, but continued 
through three centuries of Vice-Royalty ; and 
when the sun of Spanish empire went down 
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they were the same distinct, primitive peo- 
ple. 

Avalanches, both of snow and sand, are 
among the dangers of the voleano. Within a 


few years several Indians have been over- 


whelmed by the sliding of snow upon the | 


smooth lava dome. The percolation of water 


during the warm months detaches the mass, | 


which the unsuspecting native has only to 
tread upon to set in motion. In an instant he 
and at last, launched into mid-air with the 
wreck of his ice-chariot, descends like an xro- 
lite into the sands below and is 
death. Equally dangerous is the shifting of 
the steep fields of sand and ashes which may 
be started by the tread of a single person. 
Several hundred yards square are seen to 
move without any apparent cause, increasing 
in momentum, and gliding noiselessly, un- 
less arrested by some slight wave or un- 
dulation. These sand-slides occur without 
warning, and sometimes attain a velocity suf- 
ficient to bury any party happening to be in 
their track. Storms of hail, often attended 
with terrific thunder and lightning, are com- 
mon in the summer months. At such times 
the electricity darts in fiery fluid along the me- 
tallic sands, lighting up the declivities with 
fearful effect. Some years ago three Indians 
were descending the frozen snow, when one 0i 
them chose to follow a depression or furrow, 
at one side, which seemed to offer an easier 
route. Suddenly he shot out of sight. The 
others made toward the place to learn the fate 
of their companion, when the crust commenced 
sinking, and they had scarcely time to scram- 
ble away before several rods of the surface had 
fallen into a gloomy, unfathomable abyss. The 
missing man was never again seen. A curious 
phenomenon, often occurring in the dry sea- 
son, are columns of dust and ashes, which seem 
to rise from the extensive sand-fields at the 
base of the volcano, and appear to be connect- 
ed with the lower strata of clouds. From the 
snow line we counted several of these—some 
incomplete, and two perfectly formed. The 
nearest, which bended down from the clouds, 
was shaped like the inverted trunk of an ele- 
phant. It moved rapidly, swaying from side 
to side, and seemed to draw up sand and sco- 
ria in its path. They apparently originate in 
whirlwinds caused by counter currents of air 
among the mountain fastnesses, and increase 
in height and size by a process similar to that 


crushed to 


| walked. 





by which water-spouts are formed on the ocean. 

We were shown at Ameca the grave of an 
amorous victim of woman’s caprice, and the 
fair one herself, still in mourning for her lost 
lover. Thus runs the narrative : 

Mariano and Josefa were betrothed, and the | 
next Sunday was to see them happily united. 
Frijoles were prepared, fiddlers and guitarists | 
engaged, fandangoes practiced, and the mount- 
ain village was in as great a ferment as was | 
that in which ‘* La Sonnambula” dreamed and | 


Three days before the nuptials wer, 
to have been celebrated, a party, including ow 
couple, rode to the base of the volcano, an 
stopped to rest at a beetling precipice, wher 
an ascent was deemed impossible. Josef. 
playfully announced her intention to discar 
her suitor if he did not place her bouquet o1 
a certain lofty crag within a given time. N; 
sooner said than away sprang the young In 


dian, and in the course of three hours reache: 
is flying down the declivity with frightful speed, | 


the place indicated, where he stood a moment 
a mere speck on the summit, and then disap 
peared. He returned no more; and after tw 
days of anxious suspense, during which Josef; 
was effectually cured of coquetry, a number of 
their friends ventured up to seek the missing 
bridegroom. On the giant crag he had bee: 
commanded to crown, bolt upright sat Mariano, 
bouquet in hand, and staring off into the ai 
with fixed and glassy eyes. He had died of 
rupture of the lungs. 

We commenced the descent a few minute 
before three in the afternoon, having passe: 
nearly an hour at the crater. This is not onl) 
of itself intensely fatiguing, but the exertio: 
must be made when the muscles are yet quiy 
ering after consecutive hours of climbing. Th 
staves, which hitherto had done us but slight 
service, now came into use. Springing acros 
the slippery ridges, sometimes sprawling at ful 
length, or oftener assuming decidedly emphat 
ic if not classical positions, with heels up an 
arms extended, we reached the lower belt of 
snow in less than a quarter of the time we ha 
taken to climb the steep ascent. Here w 
rested a few minutes before launching into t! 
sand-fields, and then, being in ignorance of 
their shifting propensities, we started into th 
yielding mass intent only upon reaching terr: 
firma. At times the rapidity of the descent 
was alarming. To avoid pitching end ove 
end we locked arms, snd throwing the bod) 
back allowed the natural momentum to bear us 
onward at a quick run, but keeping pace in reg- 
ular strides, sinking at each step nearly to the 
knees, and stopping every five minutes to catch 
breath. The specimens of volcanic sulphur, po- 
rous lava, and many-colored stones with which 
we had stuffed every pocket rather accelerated 
our speed. Our two Indians followed in the 
same order, and it was only when our mad 
race brought up at La Cruz that they told us 
of the sliding sands. But we were now past 
the steepest places and beyond danger. After 
several such spells we made out with the glass 
our little cavalry escort winding like a caravan 
of mice along the brink of the lower barranca, 
evidently coming to meet us. We soon gained 
the level plains of scoria, and in half an hour 
more were mounted and trotting through the 
moss-clad pines to Tlamacas, where we arrived 
at half past five, pale, haggard, coated with 
dirt, and trembling with sheer exhaustion. The 
soldiers had watched us early in the day crawl- 
ing up the voleano till our forms were lost in the 
distance. Off to the right we heard the roar- 
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ing of water at the mouth of an immense bar- | catepet]l—caught him asleep, scaled his ice- 

ranca leading up to a cleft in the side of the | throne at an advantage, and that he was now 

mountain; and we found that what had been | arousing himself to an indignant consciousness 

frozen solid in the morning when we left was | of the fact. We staid not to witness his regal le 
now a formidable torrent, created by the melt- | wrath, but drank some hot coffee which cur 7}. 
ing of the snows, dashing over rocks and preci- | good genius Colonel Cafiedo had directed his 4 
pices with a voice that echoed far and wide. | men to have ready for us; and then, as th 

During the night it would freeze again; and | shadows of night began to deepen in the val- 
this alternation of melting and congealing goes | ley, our cavalcade started again for Ameca. 
on forever. We looked up toward the crater, | At midnight, drenched with the rain and hail 
but it was hidden in threatening clouds that | which had overtaken us among the mountains, Bit 
were hurrying toward the peak as a storm-ren- | we clattered into the silent village despondent 47 
dezvous; and already, muttered thunder and | and weary, thoroughly satisfied with our twen- 

faint glimmerings of lightning told of the com- | ty-two hours’ adventure, and fully resolved 

ing snow and hail tempest. It seemed as if we | never to advise a friend to attempt the ascent 

had fairly stolen a march on old King Popo- | of Popocatepetl. 











THE MONKS OF BASLE. 


I tore this weed from the rank, dark soil 
Where it grew in the early time, 

I trimmed it close, and set it again 

In a border of modern rhyme. 


ONG years ago, when the Devil was loose. The song had power on the grim old monks ria 
4 And faith was sorely tried, In the light of the rosy skies, ae 
Three monks of Basle went out to walk And as they listened the years rolled back, oe 
In the quiet even-tide. And tears came into their eyes. ] 
A breeze as pure as the breath of heaven The years rolled back, and they were young, it 
Blew fresh through the cloister-shades, With the hearts-and hopes of men, i 
A sky as glad as the smile of heaven They plucked the daisies and kissed the girls FY 
Blushed rose o’er the cloister glades. Of dear dead summers again. 4 ay 








3ut scorning the lures of summer and sense, But the eldest monk soon broke the spell: Rika 








The monks passed on in their walk, “Tis shame and sin,” quoth he, Lak i 
Their eyes were abased, their senses’ slept, *“*To be turned from talk of holy things : t 

m Pihs : . . ’ . wi ‘ts 

Their souls were in their talk. By a bird’s cry from a tree. 






In the tongh grim talk of the monkish days ‘‘Perchance the enemy of souls 
They hammered and slashed about— Hath come to tempt us so: 
Dry husks of logie—old scraps of creed— Let us try by the power of the awful Word 

And the cold, gray dreams of doubt— If it be he or no.” 


















And whether ‘“‘ Just,” or ‘‘ Justified,” To heaven the three monks raised their hands. 


Was the Church’s mystic Head— ‘*We charge thee, speak!” they said, 
And whether the Bread was changed to God, ‘‘ By His dread name who shall one day come 
Or God became the Bread. To judge the quick and the dead— 























But of human hearts outside their walls ‘*Whoart thou, speak!” The bird laughedloud: ae 
They never paused to dream, ‘*T am the Devil,” he said. Le | 
And they never thought of the love of God The monks on their faces fell; the bird 4% 
That smiled in the twilight gleam. Away through the twilight sped. i 
As these three monks went bickering on A horror fell on those holy men Yi 4 
By the foot of a spreading tree, (The faithful legends say), 8 
Out from its heart of verdurous gloom And one by one from the face of earth ce 
A song burst wild and free; They pined and vanished away. ae 
A wordless carol of life and love, So goes the tale of the monkish books; 
Of nature free and wild: The moral, who runs may read :— ; 
And the three monkspausedintheeveningshade, ‘‘He has no ear for Nature’s voice a. 
Looked up at each other and smiled. Whose soul is the slave of creed. f 
And tender and wild the bird sang on ‘Not all in vain with beauty and love 
And cooed and whistled and trilled, Has God the world adorned ; 
And the wasteful wealth of life and love And he who Nature scorns and mocks, 


From his happy heart was spilled. By Nature is mocked and scorned.” 
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THE WALKER RIVER COUNTRY. 


Y preparations for the 

Walker River expedition 
were on a scale of more than 
usual grandeur. On this oc- 
casion I was resolved to travel 
in a dignified style, according 
with the gravity and import- 
ance of the undertaking. Cer- 
tain coal and iron mines, re- 
cently discovered in that re- 
gion, had aroused in me that 
spirit of speculation which had 
received so disastrous a check 
in Washoe. I was resolved, 
since gold and silver ignored 
my friendly advances, to try 
what sympathetic virtue there 
might be in coal and iron. 
Scouts were sent out all over 
the town of Aurora to secure 
the best wheeled vehicle the 
community could afford ; pref- 
erence to be given to a thorough-braced ambu- | 
lance of Concord manufacture. If that was be- | 
yond the resources of enterprise an ordinary fur- | 
niture wagon might be made available, or at the 
worst a butcher's job-cart. 

It so happened that a heavy drain had been 
made upon the livery-stables by the recent exo- 
dus of citizens to the Montgomery district. 
Wagons of all sorts were in great demand for 





the transportation of goods, wares, and honest 
miners to the argentiferous paradise ; and the 
long-continued drought, high price of forage, and | 
constant demand for animals had nearly ex- | 


hausted the whole horse-creation. 
emigrant horses, scrag-tailed mustangs, galled 
mules and burros, were in requisition at prices | 
that inspired in the owners sentiments of pro- | 
found affection for their property. 

My scout-in-chief, one Timothy Mason, was | 
a man of unlimited genius in his way. Though | 
small in stature he carried a large nose, which | 
enabled him to scent out horses with unerring 
instinct. He penetrated the wigwams of the 
Aurorians; dodged into the back-yards and by- 
ways; smelled every spot where there was a 
suspicion of hay, grain, or horse-flesh ; and in 
due course of time announced the glad tidings 
that he had succeeded in securing a conveyance 
worthy of President Lincoln ‘‘or any other 
man.” 

It was a wagon which had crossed the plains 
during the summer, and could therefore be rec- 
ommended as thoroughly dried and not likely to 
fall to pieces by the action of the sun’s rays. 
The bed was somewhat shattered ; the springs 
broken here and there ; a few spokes out of the 
wheels ; the hubs cracked, and the tires gone in 
at occasional intervals; but it was a remarka- 
bly tough wagon nevertheless, capable of being 
stretched or contracted at pleasure without ma- 
terially injuring its appearance or powers of 
locomotion. I rather liked Timothy’s descrip- 
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BOUND FOR WALKER RIVER. 


tion of the wagon. There was something pleas- 
ant in the idea of traveling in such a wagon as 
that. 

‘* You are sure it won't break down, Timo- 
thy ?” said I, somewhat dubiously. 

** Well, ’tain’t likely a wagon that’s just come 
all the way from Iowa with a family of women 
and children in it ’ll be taken with a breakin’ 
down between this and Walker.” 

Thus was every doubt removed. Horses 
were the chief trouble. Timothy had secured 
a couple of very fine bloods, rather mortifying in 
appearance, but of wonderful endurance, sine¢ 
they had lived throughout the entire drought of 
summer on nothing but sage-brush and alkal 
and were not yet dead. If I had any pride 
about the matter of appearance he would bor- 
row a pair of shears and clip their wool a littk 
before we started. 

‘On the contrary, Timothy,” said I, ‘it 
would be a downright sin to disfigure such noble 
animals as you have described. I am addicted 
to the picturesque in nature. I like starved, 
galled, and woolly-skinned horses. What they 
lack in flesh and symmetry they will doubtless 
make up in spirit and variety of outline. So 
fetch along your nags, Timothy—and don’t for- 
get the wagon!” 

When, in due time, my remarkable equipage 
appeared in the main street of Aurora ready 
for a start, I was not surprised that the entire 
population, without distinction of age or sex, 
crowded out from every door to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. Timothy sat perched upon the remains of 
the front seat with undisguised triumph beam- 
ing from every feature. Sooth to say, I enjoyed 
the sight myself as much as any body. It was 
a source of infinite satisfaction to me to be able 
to travel in such distinguished style, after having 
roughed it on horseback over in the Mono coun- 
try. Above you have both wagon and horses— 
nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice. 
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In addition to Timothy I had secured the 
services of one Dr. Fanning as guide, caterer, 
and purveyor-general to the expedition. An 
overflowing, generous, genial soul was the Doc- 
tor; an experienced mountaineer, who had 
roughed it all over the gold regions of Idaho ; 
, man of intelligence, and withal as unsophis- 
ticated as a child. I liked him from the be- 
ginning. Whatever he did he did with all his 
heart and soul. He purveyed and catered with- 
out regard to reason, expense, or the everlasting 
fitness of things. When the wagon was ready 
to receive its cargo, I found my friend Fanning 
up to his neck in business at one of the princi- 
pal grocery stores. He was diving into pickles, 
wallowing in clams and sardines, luxuriating in 
jellics, reveling in spiced sauces, and rejoicing 
in various bottles, jugs, and demijohns Of bran- 
dy and whisky of the most famous brands. 

When I sfirveyed his list of purchases I was 
glad my English friends, whose outfit in Iceland 
I had attempted to describe a few years ago, 
were not present. Here was a pretty catalogue 
of comforts and conveniences for a week’s jour- 
ney! Boxes of cigars, pipes, bags of tobacco, 
preserved meats, jellies, desiccated vegetables, 
brandy, wine, vinegar, and crockery without lim- 
it. I was about to ask the Doctor how many 
years he expected me to be absent, and what 
he meant by this reflection on my powers of 
¢ndurance in a rough country, when I perceived, 
from certain undulations in his motion and an 
sxtravagantly benevolent expression in his feat- 
ures, that it would be no use. The fact is, his 
arduous labors as caterer had proved a little too 
much for his equilibrium. He had tasted too 
many strong mixtures, and his mind was be- 
coming a little bewildered by the multitude of 
his responsibilities. So that when the wagon 
was freighted to its utmost capacity, the driver 
on his seat cracking his whip, and the horses fast 
asleep, the Doctor had taken a new kink, and 
was off about town in search of an additional 
brick to put in his hat. ‘* Never mind,” quoth 
Timothy, the whipster, ‘‘ he will overtake us on 
the road. He is only taking a parting smile at 
the snakes. Wakeup, Abe! Git along, Ulys- 
sus !” 

Up the hill of Aurora we toiled and tugged, 
till, by the united efforts of Timothy, myself, 
and the two horses, we reached the summit ; 


from which we enjoyed a parting view of the | 
town while we stopped to regain our breath. | 
A little below to the right, in a pleasant green | 
flat, stands the quartz-mill of the famous pio- | 


neer, speculator, miner, and prospector, once 
chief owner in the Comstock ledge, John D. 
Winters. The mill was busily at work crush- 
ing quartz, and presented a very lively and pic- 
turesque scene. 

A splendid turnpike has been made within the 
last two years from Aurora to the valley stretch- 


ing along the base of the Sierras. Stunted pine | 
grows on the sides of the mountains, which are | 
otherwise exceedingly barren. A mile or two | 
from the summit the road passes some curious | 





lime formations, and several lime-kilns have 
been established close by. The rugged cliffs on 
each side of the cafion are diversified by a re- 
markable variety of colors, indicating mineral 
deposits of various kinds. 

About a mile beyond the end of the cafion 
we reached the Five-mile House, a pleasant ru- 
ral station, conveniently situated as a watering- 
place for man and beast. Here, in a desert 
flat, the effects of irrigation have been made 
apparent. It is difficult to conceive that a blade 
of grass could be made to grow in so barren a 
spot; yet, by the introduction of a small stream 
from the neighboring hills, the enterprising pro- 
prietor has succeeded in making quite a thrifty 
little farm. His vegetable garden is really a cu- 
riosity. Cabbages, beets, potatoes, and greens 
of various sorts flourish with a luxuriance that 
would do credit to California. I had seen be- 
fore, in the neighborhood of Aurora, and men- 
tion it now as one of the anomalies of this 
strange country, some very remarkable exam- 
ples of the natural fertility of this sage-desert 
soil. All it requires is irrigation to make it 
as productive as the best soil in any country. 
The climate seems highly favorable to vegetable 
products; and the time is approaching when 
Nevada will prove not only a rich mineral coun- 
try, but be noted for its agricultural resources. 

At a point called the Elbow, four miles be- 
yond this station, we reached another oasis in 
the desert, where we concluded to camp for the 
night. A good and substantial frame-house, 
with stables, corrals, and various out-buildings, 
has been erected here for the accommodation 
of travelers; and the scene, upon our arrival, 
was lively and characteristic. Freight trains 
were drawn up in front of the tavern, the teams 
tied to the wagon-poles, with piles of hay before 


, them which they were devouring with great rel- 


ish; groups of dust-covered teamsters sitting 
around the glowing camp-fires; an emigrant 
family a little to one side, weary and way-worn, 
but cheered by the prospect of soon reaching the 
end of their journey; a stage just arrived from 
Wellington’s, with a noisy delegation of politi- 
cians from Carson; some half a dozen stray 
miners on broken-down horses, from unknown 
parts, and bound to unknown districts; while 
here and there dust-covered pedestrians, whose 
stock in trade consisted of a pick, shovel, pan, 
and blanket, were scattered about on the ground, 
taking their ease after their dreary walk across 
the deserts. 

While my trusty man Friday was engaged in 
unhitching the horses I selected a pleasant little 
grassy slope near some running water, fringed 
by willows, as a suitable place for our tent. 
The next thing was to gather up some dried 


| willow-wood and make a big fire, which pres- 
| ently blazed and crackled with a cheerful glow, 


illuminating our camp in the most picturesque 
and satisfactory manner. At this altitude the 
evenings are always cool, notwithstanding the 
heat of the day; and a good fire after sunset is 
one of the chief comforts of life. We struck 
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our tent without delay, and then went to work | 
and cooked such a supper of oysters, potatoes, 
coffee, and other luxuries as would have made 
old Nestor smile. I was sorry for the Doctor. 
At every pause in the feast ‘we sighed for his 
genial presence. It was evident he had lost his 
way—or his equilibrium, which amounted to the 
same thing. He did not make his appearance 
during the night, nor had we the satisfaction 
of seeing his familiar countenance in the morn- 
ing. What could have happened ? 

Bright and early we struck our tent, hitched 
up our team, packed our wagon, and set forth 
on our journey across a broad desert valley 
stretching to the eastward. It was eight miles 
of a dreary drag through sand and gravel to the 
first pass in a range of mountains which sepa- 
rates this district from the Walker River Coun- 
try. Our poor animals, jaded and starved, had 
a very hard time of it. I walked most of the 
way rather than impose my weight upon them. 
Timothy laughed at my scruples of conscience, 
and assured me the horses were not near dead 
yet; that they could travel across the plains on 
sage-bush. Going asleep and giving out was 
ouly a way they had. 

After a long and heavy pull we ascended the | 
dividing range, and had a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. To the right stands, in tow- 
ering grandeur, a peak of the Sierras appropri- 
ately named Mount Grant, after our distin- 
guished Lieutenant-General. Passing over the 
divide we entered a cafion through which the 
road winds for a distance of five miles. The 
sides are rocky, barren, and evidently of volean- 
ic formation. Very little timber is to be seen, 
save here and there a gnarled and stunted pine. 
If ever there was a mineral country rendered 
attractive by a pervading spirit of desolation 
this was one. Every rock and tree, every ledge 
and fissure, looked the impersonation of strife 
between heaven and earth. The rich and va- 
ried colors of the mineral strata that cropped 
out in seams and ledges gave the whole coun- 


try a strangely variegated aspect, and filled th 
mind with vague notions of undiscovered treas- 
ure beneath the earth’s surface. Yet wild and 
rugged as it is, Nature seems to have formed 
this country with some regard for the conven- 
ience of man. In the midst of withering bar- 
renness that sternly forbids his approach, natu- 
ral roads open out through the mountains, in 
many places so well defined and so perfectly 
graded as to resemble the best turnpikes. 
Slowly descending the cafion—for our load 
was heavy and our wagon not the strongest— 
we entered upon the dried bed of a stream, 
which formed our road during the principal part 
of the way through. The towering walls of rock 
on each side converge till they form a winding 
pass, almost like an irregular street of some old 
city in the interior of Germany. There were 
breaks here and there, where we had to plunge 
over precipices that sorely tried the shattered 
frame-work of our wagon. At one place we 
had to take out the horses and lower our pre- 
cious vehicle down a rocky pitch about ten feet 
deep by means of ropes. It broke away from 
us when half-way down, and never stopped run- 


| ning till it came in contact with a point of rocks 


about fifty feet below, where it wound up in a 
crash of matter that caused us the most pro- 
found concern for our absent friend, the Doc- 
tor. Demijohns were smashed ; brandy, whisky, 
match-boxes, and powder poured together in 
fearful conglomerate ; salt and sugar, paper and 
ink, boiled shirts and molasses, pickles and pre- 
serves—all mixed up in the general amalgama- 
tion. I had secured a sketch of Mount Grant 
under the cushion of the seat. Cushion, seat, 
and all were pitched overboard. When I dragged 
forth my sketch from the wreck I was struck 
with its changed appearance. A bottle of whis- 
ky, a can of oysters, some lucifer matches, and 
the contents of a loose powder-flask had been 
mixed over it. Timothy was knocked speech- 
less at the immensity of the disaster. He had 
the most profound respect for my genius as an 
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urtist, and evidently regarded the whole expe- 
dition as ruined. 

‘Never mind, Timothy, my boy,” said I, as- 
suming a cheerfulness which I did not feel— 
“never mind. This accident is doubtless Proy- 
idential. So far from ruining my sketch, I think 
it increases the spirit. Don’t you see the in- 
domitable Grant is now blazing away at Rich- 
mond? Look at the clouds of smoke! Here’s 
Richmond—this crushed box of lucifers; and 
here’s Jeff Davis—a smashed oyster !” 

I don’t know whether he felt the force of the 
remark, but my trusty whipster brightened up 
after this, and went to work cheerily to get 
the horses hitched to the wagon. No material 
damage was done, after all—only a few small 
stores sacrificed to the great cause of human 
progress. By the same skillful system of navi- 
gation we at length reached the turning-off 
point, where we left the cafion, and ascended 
a hill to the right, from the summit of which 


we had a grand view of Walker’s Valley and the | 


Bullion Range of mountains to the south. 

Four miles below we reached the first cross- 
ing of Walker River. Contrasted with the bar- 
ren slopes of the surrounding mountains the ver- 
lure of the bottom lands was peculiarly refresh- 
ing. Even at this dry season—the dryest known 
for many years—the river contained an abund- 
ance of water, pure, fresh, and sparkling, from 
the snowy heights of the Sierra Nevadas. It 
was a rare treat, in these hot and desert regions, 
to stand by the water’s edge and see the gener- 
ous flood dash over the rocks and flow in eddy- 
ing currents over the clear gravelly bottom—so 
rare to me, indeed, that I quickly divested my- 
self of my dust-covered habiliments and took a 
plunge in the deepest pool I could find. Talk 
of your Russian baths-—your baths of Constanti- 
nople and Damascus! What could equal the 
luxury of a plunge in this mountain stream after 
a day’s journey through scorching sands and 
crackling sage-brush and cafions that held the 
air like a bake-oven! This was luxury beyond 
description, bought by sweat and toil, such lux- 
ury as the indolent lounger in the Orient never 
dreamed of. And there were houris too; and 
they came and sat upon the bank and enjoyed 
my sportive motions in the water; copper-col- 
ored, flat-nosed, thick-lipped houris, of the Pi- 
Ute race, with red blankets over their bodies and 
fat babies in their arms. My man Timothy, 
without regard for the illusions of romance, or 
the tender influences of beauty, remarked that 
they were Pi-Ute squaws, on a ‘‘hogadie expe- 
lition”—** hogadie” signifying muck-a-muck, or 
food. There was but one way of making my 
‘scape from the water to that part of the bank 
upon which I had left my clothes. 

‘*Give them hogadie, Timothy, and tell them 
to leave.” 

He gave them crackers and meat, and mo- 
tioned to them to be off; but they only laughed 
and sat down on the bank again. It was soci- 
able, to say the least. 

** They don’t care, Sir,” said Timothy, with 








an encouraging smile; ‘‘ you needn't be afraid 
to come out!” 

**] know they don’t care, Timothy; but what 
would Mrs. Grundy say? Deuce take it, why 
don’t they go?” 

While Timothy was casting about him for a 
suitable answer to this question, it occurred to 
me that I heard strange voices in the distance. 

“* What’s that—who’s coming ?” I asked, with 
some anxiety. 

Timothy looked up the road on the opposite 
side oftheriver. ‘Oh, that’s only an emigrant 
family,” said he, quietly, ‘‘two or three men 
and some women and children. Guess they’re 
bound for California.” 

It mattered very little to me where they were 
bound. They had to cross the river where I 
was blockaded ; and a painful consciousness took 
possession of me that there could not be a more 
unbecoming spectacle for an emigrant family 
than that of a middle-aged gentleman, with a 
bald spot on his head, disporting himself in the 
water before a bevy of Pi-Ute squaws. 

‘*Timothy, my boy,” said I, in extreme con- 
sternation, “can’t you run up the road and en- 
gage the enemy while I make an effort to get 
my clothes on or hide in the bushes ?” 

**Oh, Sir,” answered my trusty whipster, 
with a surprised look, as if he had not previous- 
ly suspected me of any unusual depravity, ‘‘ if 
you wish to be left alone here of course I'll 
go.” 

Before I could guess his meaning he had 
driven the horses across the river, and the last 
I saw of him, as he disappeared on the other 
side, he was shaking his head in a sorrowful 
manner—having evidently lost all confidence in 
human virtue. To rush out, grasp up my scat- 
tered clothing, and retreat into a thicket of 
thorny bushes, was the frantic achievement of 
a moment. Of course the bevy of Pi-Utes 
laughed. It was natural enough they should 
enjoy so novel a scene—a white man hopping, 
in a nude state, over rocks and thorns, as if for 
his life, with a bundle of rags underhisarm. I 
never knew a female in my life who didn’t laugh 
at the discomfiture of man in this its most aggra- 
vated form. 

As soon as possible I emerged from the bushes, 
somewhat excoriated but not altogether disheart- 
ened, and proceeded on foot after my wagon and 
driver. I found Timothy engaged in a pleas- 
ant conversation with some ladies who had just 
crossed the plains. They were on their way to 
California. It was refreshing to meet with such 
enterprising females; and I was nothing loth to 
join in the conversation. The male members 
of the party occupied themselves in hunting up 
some of their laggard stock. 

It was getting late, however, and we were 
forced to push on in order to reach Lawson’s 
ranch by night. 

A few farms had been started on the bottom 
lands, and we passed some very cozy little farm- 
houses and thrifty gardens. The river is fringed 
with willow, sycamore, and a species of cotton- 
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wood, resembling balm of Gilead. We followed 
its course about seven miles through a series of 
narrow valleys, on the left side, till we reached 
a gorge in the mountains through which it 
passes. At this point there isa good ford, over 
which we crossed. 
here. <A drive of half a mile took us to the 
house; a frame shanty pleasantly situated near 
the road. Mr. Lawson was at home, and kind- 


ly offered us the accommodations of his place. 


He has an excellent farm, well cultivated, and 
a garden abounding in luxuries. Corn, beets, 
melons, potatoes, and many other kinds of vege- 


tables seem admirably adapted to the soil and | 


climate. 

Lawson’s Ranch may be considered the begin- 
ning of the main East Walker River Valley. 
The bottom gradually widens. On the right 
lies a sloping plain, barren in appearance but 


abounding in some of the finest lands east of the | 


Sierras. A survey of this country has recently 
been made by Major E. A. Sherman, under the 
auspices of a company of Aurorians, with a 
view of opening it up for settlement. It is in 
contemplation to make a canal or acequia from 
Lawson’s Ford for the purpose of irrigating the 
extensive tract of land now lying waste between 
the foot-hills and the river bottom. There can 
be no doubt that the project is feasible, and would 
repay the expense. The descent of the river is 
sufficient to give a fall of water at every point. 
At least a hundred thousand acres of the finest 
valley land could thus be redeemed. A similar 
system of irrigation has been successfully prac- 
ticed by the early Spaniards in Sonora and Ari- 
zona; and there are now in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake and other parts of Utah many hundred 
thousand acres of sage-desert brought under 
successful cultivation by the introduction of wa- 
ter. People living on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras are beginning to understand that water 
is all they require to make the most unpromis- 
ing parts of the country highly productive. 


Lawson's Ranch commences | 
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The general appearance of the Walker River 
Valley is barren. Very little timber is to be 
seen, except on the distant spurs of the Sierras. 
The everlasting sage-bush is the staple product 
of the country. A farmer from the Western 
States, accustomed to luxuriant pastures and 
endless forests, would turh away in horror from 
such a desolate scene; and his first impulse 
would be to set down any man who suggested 
the idea of cultivating it as a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum. Still more absurd would he 
regard the assertion, often made by the old set- 
tlers in Nevada and firmly believed, that this 
very land, apparently so barren, is more pro- 
ductive than the best land in the Western States. 
It is a well-established fact that no such yield 
can be obtained in any of the Atlantic States. 
This is partly attributable to the difference of 
climate, and partly to the natural fertility of the 
soil in Nevada. Owing to the mineral discov- 
| eries in this Territory, and the absorption of capi- 
tal and labor in the development of the mines, 
agriculture has been almost entirely neglected. 
Yet nothing has paid so certainly and so well— 
not even the best mines and mills. 
| The opening out of so large a tract of arable 
land to settlement and cultivation, in a country 
| where agricultural products are in such demand, 
| would be a most profitable and beneficial enter- 
prise. A ready market for all the cereals and 
for vegetables of every kind may be found in the 
adjacent mining districts. At present all the 
fruits and most of the grain used in Nevada are 

imported from California at a heavy expense for 
| transportation. The few farmers in Carson 
| Valley have made handsome fortunes. Barley 
| raised any where on the Eastern slope has an 
advantage of three to five cents a pound over 
|the imported article; in other words, the cost 
| of freight may be added to whatever can be pro- 
| duced in this region. Hay seldom rates at less 
|than $40 a ton—often at $60 and $100; and 
‘this of a very poor and coarse quality. Few, 





if any, flour-mills have yet been established in 
the country, owing to the scarcity or high price 
of wheat. 


inducements to farmers;. and the quantity of 
land subject to irrigation is so small, compared 
with the population and area of territory, that 
there will always be a remunerative market for 
agricultural products. 

Other considerations claim attention in look- 
ing to the future of Nevada. The high price of 
labor in the mines, arising chiefly from the great 


expense of living, is a serious drawback to the | 


prosperity of the country. The best mines are 
exhausted in paying expenses. 
not understand why it is that, with such enor- 
mous gross yields, the net results are so small. 


Fraud and mismanagement are of course pro- | 


lific causes; but under the most favorable cir- 


cumstances the mines can never be profitable 


where labor is so high. To remedy this the ex- 
pense of living must be reduced. Agriculture 
must be encouraged. 
now paid to teamsters for hauling provisions 
across the Sierras must be saved, or so applied 
as to develop the resources of the country. 

Indirectly other advantages must follow the 
encouragement of agriculture. Schools and 
colleges will be established; an improved con- 
dition of society will*take the place of that law- 
less state of things which always exists in a new 
country where the male population largely pre- 
dominates; and employment will be furnished 
to that surplus of adventurers who now live 
upon the industry of others 

Continuing our journey down the valley from 
Lawson’s, after a good night’s rest, we encoun- 
tered during the day several large bands of 


American horses, which had been recruiting | 


for some time past on the luxuriant pastures of 
the river-bottom after their dreary journey across 
the plains. This was the first good grazing coun- 
try on the route after passing Salt Lake and 
Ruby Valley. Here the way-worn emigrants 
and their jaded teams found rest and plenty, 
and here we found them, from time to time, in 


the full enjoyment of the abundance that sur- | 


rounded them. Wagons were drawn up by the 
river banks in pleasant groves of willow; the 
lowing cattle gathered on the green pastures 
near by; the camp-fires sending up cheerful 
clouds of smoke, and the merry voices of chil- 


dren making a sweet accord with the lively | 


strains of flute and violin. At one point, where 
the grass was luxuriant and the willow abund- 
ant, we came upon an encampment consisting 
of some ten or a dozen families. About twenty 
wagons were drawn up in lines, and several tents 
were scattered along the banks of the river in 


cozy little nooks, some of them decorated with | 


flags. It was evidently a Union camp, which I 
regret to say was not the case in every instance 
that came under our observation. I was at- 
tracted by the merry strains of music and shouts 
of laughter that greeted our arrival; and soon 
perceived that the young men and women were 
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In short, it may be emphatically | 
stated that no part of the world offers greater | 


Capitalists can | 


The heavy percentage | 
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| enjoying a dance on the green flat in front of 
the wagons. <A group of older members of the 
party were sitting on a bank, looking on with a 
pleased yet a thoughtful interest. Their dan- 
cing days had passed, and they were drawing 
toward their journey’s end. There were among 
them some elderly ladies, who seemed to derive 
a sober sort of comfort from their pipes, which 
| they smoked in the good old-fashioned style of 
the backwoods. To these, as the responsible 
members of the party, I addressed myself—haz- 
arding the conjecture that they were just across 
the plains. 

**Yes—been here nigh onto four weeks,” 
said one of the ladies, puffing off a suppressed 
cloud of smoke from her pipe. ‘* Our men has 
mostly gone across to Californy to see what's 
the chances for fodder. Folks tells us it’s pow- 
erful dry over there.” 

‘*I’m sorry to say it’s rather dry just now, 
ma’am ; but California is a fine country when it 
rains.” 

** Wa’al, I don’t know what to think,” replied 
the talkative lady. ‘‘Some folks told us we'd 
| better stop at Reese, and folks tell us here we’d 

better stop at Walker, and then again folks say 
Californy’s the best country. I don’t know. 
It ought to be a good country, for it takes a 
dreadful long time to get to it, and costs a pile 
| of money.” 

| I respectfully inquired if the families had en- 
| joyed good health on the journey across the 
plains. 

| ‘*Wa’al, only tolerable. Me and my man 
| has been ailin’ considerable. Betsy Jane, she 
| had a spell of ager; Lovysee, she was took with 
| a spindle-fever till her legs warn’t no thicker 
|than your thumb; Zeke, he fell out of the 
| wagon and like to a busted his head; and the 
| baby, he’s troubled with a diary. Some of the 
| families is wuss an’ we are; and some again 
| get along pretty peert considerin’. I tell you, 
stranger, ‘tain’t no easy trip across these sage- 
deserts. What with Injuns an’ alkali an’ dust 
| an’ one thing or ‘nother, it’s a powerful hard 
| road to travel.” 

I consoled the old lady by telling her what a 
| glorious country California was, and how much 
better the climate was than that of Missouri. 
| Besides, it was a strong Union State, and gave 
| every body a fair chance to live in peace and 
| plenty. 

“Stranger,” said the old lady, brightening 
up, ‘‘what’s the news about the war?” 

‘*Good news, ma’am— good news. The 

Union army triumphant every where. The re- 
| bellion caving in. There won't be a fly-speck 
for the rebels to hang a hope on in six months.” 
| ‘Hooray! durn ‘em! This camp is all 
Union. We started pretty well mixed, but 
split on the way. Secesh took one road—we 
|took t’other. Pop, he’s Union to the hub. 
| Folks told us before we came to a little town 

t’other side of Austin we'd better look out. 
| Every body was secesh there. Our wagon 
| was two days ahead of the rest. We was all 
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alone. Pop he stuck out his flag, an’ sez he, 
‘Tl stake my chances on that!’ Just outside 
of town a fancy-looking fellow rides up an’ sez 
he, ‘Cap, take a fool’s advice an’ haul down 
your dish-rag. We don’t tolerate your breed 
here. This is a secesh camp.’ Pop, he fires 
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| farms, plenty of stock, and all the accessories of 


up and says, ‘Stranger, if you're spilin’ for a| 


diffikilty you kin hev it. The first man that 


lays a hand on that flag I’U/ drop him sure!’ | 
Chiv he looked black, but Pop had his turkey- | 


buster well in hand; and Chiv changed his base 
and fell back on the town. Pop cracked his 
black snake, and we all rid in with flyin’ colors. 


The gals jined in a chorus, and all of us, big | 


an’ little, peeked out of the wagon and giv ’em, | this worthy family. 


civilized homes. It was thus-we found Mr. 
Shimmens. His dwelling is pleasantly situated 
at the base of Lookout Mountain, with a broad 
alluvial valley in front, beautifully watered by the 
river and its numerous ‘sloos” and branches : 
and although this was only his second year he 
has now a fine farm, well fenced, and a garden 
abounding in vegetables of the best quality, His 
pastures yield excellent hay, and afford an un- 
limited range for his cattle. It was altogether 
a pleasant scene—this homestead in the wilder- 
ness; and I shall not readily forget the kind- 
ness and cordiality with which I was greeted by 
For here again, to my sur- 


as we rid along the main street, ‘ Rally round | prise and gratification, I found that Harper's 


the flag, boys, rally round the flag!’ which 
stirred ‘em up considerable.” 

** Did they molest you?” I asked, with much 
interest. 

‘*You bet they didn’t. They looked mighty 
hard at Pop as he sot with his rifle in one hand 
an’ his black-snake in t’other; but something in 
his eye didn’t please them. ‘Let him rip!’ 
said they, and we ripped. We gave them a 
partin’ stare as we left the town, ‘Hurrah for 
Abe Linkeln! Oh, you bet the country’s all 
safe s@ far as we’re concerned.” 


I thought it was, and having expressed my | 


satisfaction, gave Timothy the wink to drive on. 


farm-house belonging to a Mr. Shimmens, an 
smigrant, who on crossing the plains last year 
was so much pleased with the Walker River 
Valley that he determined to locate a claim and 
try what he could do at farming and stock-rais- 
ing in this isolated part of the world. Nothing 
can be more characteristic of American enter- 
prise and the progressive spirit of the age than 
the daring hardihood with which families from 
the Western States settle themselves down amidst 
the wilds of Nevada, surrounded by sage-deserts 
and Indians. Often they go to work plowing 
the land and putting in crops before they have 
30 much as a shanty to cover their heads, or 





even the slightest assurance that the climate is | 


suitable for farming purposes. The risk of the 


undertaking seems to give it a charm, and they | 


go ahead with an easy confidence that would 
astonish the people living in older and more 
settled countries. It is no uncommon thing to 
see men in this part of the world turning up the 
virgin soil and whistling cheerily at their work, 
while their wives and children are dwelling in 
all the luxury of unlimited freedom under a 
bunch of willows or a brush-wood wigwam. A 
few cows, a sack or two of beans, a small sup 
ply of flour and groceries, and such other rem- 
nants of their original outfit as may be left con- 
stitute the bulk of their worldly possessions ; 
yet they are hopeful and happy. It is seldom 
they fail to make a good living. I have met 
families just from the Western States with no 
better outfit, who in the course of a year or two 
were as comfortably situated as any reasonable 
people could desire ; having good houses, thrifty 





Magazine had preceded me, and paved the way 
to a very pleasant acquaintance. At the hos- 
pitable board of Mr. Shimmens I enjoyed many 
a luxurious meal; and the evenings were ren- 
dered delightful by the reminiscences of our 
host, whose adventurous career across the plains 
would furnish material for a romance. Nor 
were we without the refinements of music and 
song. <A melodeon, slightly cracked and some- 
what wheezy after its long journey, was one of 
the institutions of the house. The daughter of 
our host, a young lady of sweet sixteen, favored 
us with several popular airs, such as ‘‘ Lucy 


| Long,” **Old Dan Tucker,” the ‘‘ Arkansas 
We stopped for the night at a comfortable | 


Traveler,” ete., and a number of patriotic songs 
of more recent origin. 

One of the notable features of the country is 
the Gold Hill Range, situated about two miles 
from Shimmens’s Ranch. Some very promising 
auriferous veins were discovered here in 1862, 
and there was, as usual, a great rush to the 
Walker River country. Claims were staked off 
for a circuit of ten miles, and companies were 
organized without regard to reason, facts, or pos- 
sibilities. Several hundred veins were opened; 
most of them yielding a fair show of gold and 
silver. Assays were made rating at $50 to $100 
to the ton. A worthy Professor of my acquaint- 
ance living in Oakland was attracted thither by 
the noise of the discovery. It was his ambition 
to make a fortune, and devote the remainder of 
his days to the study of Plato and Aristotle. 
He knew nothing about quartz-mines or quartz- 
mills; but he was a classical scholar and a gen- 
tleman of varied scientific attainments. Of what 
avail was all this knowledge if he could not 
build a quartz-mill? He was poor, but he had 
friends and credit. Like a brave man he went 
to work, and by dint of algebraic equations, 
trigonometry, geometry, and an occasional refer- 
ence to Plato and Aristotle, he built a quartz- 
mill. Onthe banks of Walker River the wreck 
of that mill stands to this day. I saw it myself, 
and made a sketch of it from the Granite Bluff. 

I refer to that mill as a solemn warning to 
Professors. There was no trouble about getting 
the ores. Wagon-loads came pouring down 
from the Gold Hill Range. The Professor was 
in ecstasies. His mill-wheels flew around with 
a tremendous clatter; his battery battered up 
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the quartz at an amazing rate; his amalgama- 
ing pans made the finest of suds! all went 
ihead smashingly—only the machinery was new 
ind required grease. The Professor greased it 
—greased the water-wheel, the battery, the amal- 
zamating pans, every thing that was worried 
by friction. ‘Then the machinery worked to a 
harm; then the Professor gazed admiringly 
through his spectacles at the result of his skill, 
and was pleased to think that he would soon be 
able to retire into the quiet shades of his Aca- 
lemical groves. Well, the Professor is a kind 

nd and a good neighbor. I must deal gently 

ith him. When the great day came to de- 

rmine the result of all this working—to test 
the wonderful advantages of education and in- 
tellect over vulgar prejudice in matters of this 
kind—the wheels were stopped, the pans were 
cleaned up, and the result was—I would be sor- 
ry to hazard a conjecture where it was. People 
said it was in the tailings. Back of the mill 
was a sluice which was found to be rich in gold. 
At all events the gold was nowhere else. Some 
hinted that grease and quartz have no amalgam- 
iting affinities, that the grease carried the pre- 
ious metals with it; but this I consider a 
thoughtless fling at the Professor. The trouble 
was in the machinery. A few thousand dollars 
would remedy it. But thousands of dollars 
were getting scarce. 

Then came the disastrous flood of 62. It 
swept down the valley from the gulches and 
afions of the Sierra Nevadas, carrying with it 
haystacks, cabins, and even farms. I knew a 
man whose entire farm waS swept clean off— 
soil, house, barns, haystacks, fences and all. 
There was nothing left of it but a desert sand- 
ottom. ‘The honest miners were nearly starved 
out. The roads to Aurora and Carson were cut 
ff by impassable torrents and lagoons. There 
was no such thing as travel, except on the rug- 
ged ridges of the mountains. The Professor 
was forced to abandon his mill and seek refuge 
in a hole which he and his friends burrowed 
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in a neighboring hill. Here a 
happy coterie of hardy adven- 
turers lay blockaded nearly all 
the winter. Sometimes the 
Professor read his beloved Pla- 
to, or philosophized to his fel- 
lows like Diogenes in his tub; 
sometimes he looked out upon 
the dreary expanse of water, 
and saw with sorrow his mill 
and his hopes of the Academ- 
ical groves vanish day by day. 
Spring came at last; the coun- 
try dried up; the Professor cast 
a long lingering look at the 
wreck of his mill, girded up his 
lojns, and with a heavy sigh 
wended his way homeward, se- 
rious but not subdued. He is 
still an enthusiastic believer in 
that mill and the Walker River 
country. All he wants now to 
make it a grand success is capital. And, in- 
deed, to do strict justice to his discernment, 
nobody questions the richness of the lodes in the 
Gold Hill Range, though many doubt whether 
they can be successfully worked by mills built 
on the Professor's plan. . 

In the mean time attention was attracted else- 
where by new discoveries, and before any thing 
could be done in this district it was abandoned. 
It fell by default rather than from any want of 
confidence in its resources. 

Upon a somewhat cursory view of the lodes 
in the Gold Hill Range, which I visited with 
Mr. Shimmens and some of his neighbors, I am 
inclined to believe there is good ore in them 
Some of the specimens I saw taken out present 
very fair indications. The lodes are not wide, 
but they are numerous, and easy of access either 
from the surface or by means of tunnels. Cu- 
rious chimney-like formations of quartz crop 
out all over the Gold Hill Range. Flag-staffs 
had been erected in the most prominent of these 
by Major Sherman, who had recently made a 
survey of the district. 

I had erected my tent on a pleasant little flat 
by the river-side, within a few hundred yards of 
Shimmens’s house. Here, with my man Tim- 
othy, I kept a sort of bachelor’s hall, entertain- 
ing all visitors in the most hospitable style. On 
the second morning after our arrival I was re- 
joiced to see the familiar face of my friend Fan- 
ning peering through the willow bushes. He 
had walked all the way from Aurora. It was a 
source of genuine happiness to me to find him 
well and sprightly after his heavy siege in Auro- 
ra. Not a word was said on the subject. The 
Doctor shook hands as kindly and cordially as 
if we had never deserted him. He had lost all 
the bricks out of his hat, and was now clear of 
head and steady of hand. 

Among the wonders still to be seen was the 
Iron Mountain—a discovery recently made by 
the Doctor, upon which, in common with my- 
self and others, he founded his most sanguine 
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hopes of future wealth. I 
was to have ashare in it. 
[ was to be the owner of 
feet—none of your flimsy | 
gold and silver feet, but 
rough, hard, honest feet 
of iron. Henceforth I 
would spurn the groveling 
world with the iron heel of 
despotism ; I would rule 
my fellow-beings with an 
iron rod; I would enjoy 
the best books of travel 
and romance till seduced 
to repose by the iron 
tongue of midnight. 
On a bright, glowing 
morning—a morning such 
as the unhappy dwellers in 
the Atlantic States rarely 
see; when the sun rises 
from his couch of gold, 
and fills the universe 
around him with a flood 
of glowing light; on such 
a morning I arose from 
my blankets by the willow- 
shaded banks of the Walk- 
er, and listened to the mu- 
sic of cooing doves and 
rippling waters, till my 
«soul was touched with in- 
spiration. I called aloud 
to my trusty followers— 
** Ho, merry men of Walk- 
er! Up, my brave fel- 
lows, and shake off the 
feathers of sleep! Arouse 
thee, Timothy, my boy, 
and strike the culinary 
fires! Get thee up, Fan- 
ning, my beauty, and let 
us prepare for triumph! 
Rejoice, and ho! for this 
very day we visit the Iron 
Mountain—that wonder- 
ful work of Nature, where- 
in lies your wealth and 
mine, and that of our chil- 
dren’s grandchildren!” 
‘You bet!” said the 
Doctor, slowly unwinding himself from his 
blankets, and gazing at me with an affection- 
ate smile. ‘‘Bet your life on that lay-out!” | 
And I ‘‘betted” internally—not my life, but an 
old horse down in Oakland, which I was anx- | 
ious to dispose of at some approximation to cost. 
Happy is he who can breakfast with relish by | 
the rays of the rising sun; whose only bitters | 
are sound sleep and fresh air; whose sense of 
the beautiful in nature has not been blunted by 
the vexations of business or the frivolities of life 
in crowded communities! By the banks of the 
Walker, to the sweet harmony of running wa- 
ters and singing birds, we enjoyed our morning 
repast. When all was ready the Doctor and I 
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set forth in fine spirits on our expedition to thc 
Iron Mountain. 

I was sorry to be obliged to leave Timothy in 
camp. Some Pi-Ute Indians had been prowl 
ing about since our arrival, and, although harm- 
less and inoffensive otherwise, it was evident 
they were not scrupulous about the means of 
satisfying their appetites. We gave them food 
and tobacco, which of course attached them t 
us by the strongest ties of friendship. It would 
not do to leave them alone in camp, and thus 


, Timothy had to stand as a rear-guard over our 


precious “ hogadie.” 
Farning knew the country well. He had 
spent two years in exploring it, and was familiar 
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with every rock and gulch. To his guidance I 
committed myself, confident that he would never 
lose his way so long as we had nothing but water 
as a beverage. 

Crossing the river a little below our encamp- 
ment, we made a bee line for the Iron Mount- 
ain, which is clearly visible from Shimmens’s 
Ranch; standing out like a huge cone, isolated 
from the adjacent mountaias, and easily recog- 
nized by its reddish color. 


er’s Valley. At this point the arable lands 
embrace a width of about two miles, gently 
sloping from the river to the foot-hills. To all 


stances. When I saw the pure iron thus crop 
out of the earth and stare me in the face I re- 
turned thanks to Providence that the Apaches 


| had spared my life in Arizona; that I had sur- 


vived all the disasters of travel in that region to 
see this blessed day. For here surely was a 
substantial reward for all my sufferings; here 
was iron enough to make any reasonable man 
jingle along merrily through the remainder of 


| life’s journey. 
The first part of our journey lay across Walk- | 


appearance the earth is utterly barren. No sign | 
of vegetation, save the everlasting sage-bush, | 


greets the eye; yet upon a close inspection the 
soil is found to be composed of a rich alluvial 
deposit, which only requires irrigation to make 
it highly productive. Dryas the season now is, 
the sage-bushes are green, indicating the prox- 
imity of water. This is the valley claimed and 
surveyed by the Walker River Company. 

We soon reached the first of a series of foot- 
hills, or rather a rolling plain, which extends 
all the way to the Bullion range of mountains, 
distant about ten miles from the river. Follow- 


| There was no room for doubt. 


ing a deep winding arroya for several miles, we | 


ascended upon a ridge where we struck an Indian 
trail. The whole surrounding country was fear- 
fully wild and barren—nothing but gravelly des- 
erts and rugged mountains ahead, and deep 
gorges in the desolate plain around us. I no- 


ticed along the trail projecting carboniferous | 


strata indicating coal, and unmistakable evi- 
dences of the proximity of iron. The earth in 
many places was covered with rust. Boulders 
of ferrugiferous stone cropped out at intervals; 
and at one point of our journey we traveled 


nearly a mile over broken beds of iron, resem- | 


bling pot-metal. It was light and porous, but 
strongly metallic, and jingled under our horses’ 
hoofs like the waste fragments of cast-iron lying 
about a foundry yard. 

Seven miles from the river we reached the 
foot of the Iron Mountain—a rough, barren, 
conical peak, rising about five hundred feet 
above the level of the surrounding hills. Deep 
gorges and ravines render the approach some- 
what difficult; but Fanning knew the way, and 
we encountered no serious obstacle. Rusty 
boulders and broken masses of iron grew more 
and more abundant, till we merged into a com- 
plete labyrinth of iron ledges. Evidences of 
floods and drifts and volcanic fires lay around 
us in chaotic desolation. A few hundred yards 
back of the main cone we came upon a black 
ledge, cropping out of the earth to the height 
of several feet, in sharp points, presenting a 


smooth, polished surface that glistened in the | 


sun like glass. 

Now I beg the reader to understand that I am 
prejudiced in favor of this magnificent enter- 
prise. I am a thousand feet, more or less, in 
this mine, but will endeavor to tell as much 
truth as can be expected under the circum- 


I dismounted ; fastened my horse to a solid 
boulder ; took a pick, and went to work vigor- 
ously to dislodge a mass of the ore. Aided by 
the energy and muscle of my friend Fanning, 
it was not long before I had a specimen that 
would astonish the iron-men of Pénnsylvania. 
It was the pur- 
est kind of magnetic iron. I crushed a portion 
of it with my hammer, and found that it ad- 
hered to the face of the hammer in flakes like 
feathers. A shingle nail which I had in my 
pocket furnished the next test. 
ore bore the weight of the nail without diffi- 
culty. I believe this is considered a very valu- 
able quality of iron, but requires to be mixed 
with inferior ores before it can be made available 
for use. 

The vein is about four feet thick where it 
crops out. From its dip on each side I should 
judge it must rapidly increase as it descends. 
I traced it over the surface of the earth for a 
mile or more, and do not know how much far- 
ther it mayrun. At the top of the mountain it 
assumes a broken form, appearing over an area 
of several hundred feet. ‘The probability is the 
chief deposit lies in the depths of the main cone. 
As yet no excavations have been made. 

We gathered up as many specimens as we 
could pack on our horses, and, having concluded 
our inspection, ascended the peak of the Iron 
Mountain for the purpose of enjoying the view, 
than which nothing can be finer. Mount But- 
ler lies to the east; Mount Grant to the west. 
To the south stretches a rugged range of sierras, 
dotted with pine-trees; and to the north the 
rich alluvial bottom of Walker River. A fine 
spring of water is seen about two miles distant, 
in the Gold Cafion range; rich outcroppings 
of gold and silver quartz ledges mark the face 
of the hills; but this part of the country has 
been but little explored. The day must come 
when it will be thickly settled by an industrious 
community of miners. 

Should the iron and coal veins of Walker 
River prove valuable, no estimate can be formed 
of their importance to the industrial interests of 
Nevada. ‘The cost of freight across the mount- 
ains is now a serious drawback. Machinery 
must be transported at enormous expense. The 
price of labor is high, owing to the cost of pro- 
visions, and it is clear to my mind that mining 
will never be profitable in Nevada until it can 
be carried on with greater economy. At pres- 
ent “it costs a mine to work a mine.” The 
products of the best mines are consumed in ex- 
| penses. 


The mass of 
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DESIGN FOR RESIDENOF. 


HOW TO REDEEM WOMAN’S PROFESSION FROM DISHONOR. 


ie this Magazine for November, 1864, it was 
shown that woman’s distinctive profession in- 
eludes three departments—the training of the 
mind in childhood, the nursing of infants and 
of the sick, and all the handicrafts and manage- 
ment of the family state. With perhaps the ex- 


ception of the school training of children, it was 
claimed that the profession of woman is socially 
disgraced, so that no woman of culture and re- 
finement, in the wealthy classes, would resort to 
cooking, chamber-work, or nursing infants and 
the sick for a livelihood, scarcely any more 
than their brothers would resort to burglary or 
piracy. 

It was shown also that women are not trained 
for their profession as men are for theirs; that 


there is no provision made for it in public or | 


private schools; and thatyevery school, as well 
as other social influence, tends at once to dis- 
grace woman’s profession and to destroy her 
health. 

Woman, as well as man, was made to work ; 


and her Maker has adapted her body to its ap- | 


propriate labor. The tending of children and 


doing house-work exercise those very muscles 
which are most important to womanhood ; while | 
neglecting to exercise the arms and trunk causes | 


dangerous debility in most delicate organs. 
Our early mothers worked and trained their 
daughters to work, and thus became healthy, 
energetic, and cheerful. But in these days, 
young girls, in the wealthy classes, do not use 
the muscles of their body and arms in domestic 
labor or in any other way. Instead of this, study 


and reading stimulate the brain and nerves to | 


debility by excess, while the muscles grow weak 
for want of exercise. Thus the whole constitu- 
tion is weakened. 

In consequence of this there is a universal 


lamentation over the decay of the female con- 
stitution and the ruined health of both women 
and girls. At the same time vast numbers are 
without honorable compensating employment, 
so that in the wealthy circles unmarried women 
suffer from aimless vacuity, and in the poorer 
classes from unrequited toil and consequent 
| degradation and vice. 

It is believed that the remedy for all these 
evils is not in leading women into the pro- 
fessions and business of men, by which many 
philanthropists are now aiming to remedy their 
sufferings, but to train woman properly for her 
own proper business, and then to secure to her 
the honor and profit which men gain in their 
professions. 

A young man finds endowed institutions all 
over the land, offering a home and a good sal- 
ary for life for teaching only one or two branch- 
es to only one class for one or two hours a day. 
| Is there any reason why his highly-educated sis- 
ter should not have similar opportunities if she 
does not marry or is a widow ? 

The public and private high schools have filled 
the country with women of high culture. The 
unequal distribution of the sexes and a dread- 
ful war must enforce @# single life on many 
thousands. Many are widows with families; 
| many others would gladly rear the orphan chil- 
| dren of relatives and friends or of our slaugh- 
| tered heroes. Why should not such have as 
good advantages to do so as if they were 
| men ? 

Each department of woman’s profession is a 
science and art as much as law, medicine, or 
divinity. They are equal also in importance. 
| Why should they not be equally honored by a 
liberal course of training and competent emolu- 
| ment ? 
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When men seek to elevate their own profes- 
sion they endow professorships so 
men of the highest culture to study 
is a science and art. 


as to secure 
and teach it 


At one time the farmer’s profession was with- | 


out skill, honor, or liberal reward. To raise it 
to an honored art and science, endowments have 
been given to sustain men of culture and learn- 
ing to lecture, practice, and teach; and now 
this business is taking rank as an honorable and 
remunerative profession. 

Let woman’s profession be thus honored and 
its disgrace would speedily be ended. Let en- 
dowed institutions be provided to sustain women 


of high culture to study, practice, and teach all | 


the branches included in woman’s profession 
properly. Let each of our large cities and 
towns have at least one institution so endowed, 
and then there would be created a liberal pro- 
fession for highly-cultivated women suited to 


their nature, and meeting the wants of those | 


who are unmarried or widowed; such a profes- 

sion as their brothers and fathers now enjoy 

as college professors in educating men. 
Woman’s business being thus honored and 


taught in the higher institutions the lower | 
schools would follow, and thus women of the | 


poorer classes also would be properly trained 
for their proper business. And when thus 
trained they would find abundant and compen- 
sating employment; for the universal complaint 
of all who try to find employment for poor wo- 
men is, that they are not trained to do any kind 
of woman’s work properly, and that this is the 
fatal difficulty.* 

There is as much need for training women for 
the distinctive duties of the family as there is of 
training boys for their different trades. <A 


housekeeper or a cook, who has been taught | 


to economize in using and preserving family 
stores and fuel, can supply a table at half the 
expense incurred by an untrained, inexperi- 
enced hand. 

A properly trained nurse for young children 
would relieve a mother of half her care as to the 
health and training of her children; while an 
ignorant, unfaithful one rather adds to her re- 
sponsibilities. 

A well-educated, gentle, and faithful nurse 
for the sick is a treasure in any community as 
rare as it is valuable. 

A woman of education and refinement who 
can cut and fit dresses, make bonnets, make 
and mend all household stuffs economically, and 
at the same time help in cooking, and in keep- 
ing chambers and parlors in tasteful order, is a 
treasure that wealth rarely can command at any 
price. , 

Women of good sense and culture, if highly 
* A lady at the head of one of the largest mantua-mak- 
ing establishments in New York, employing over one hun- 
dred and fifty women and girls, informed the writer that 
her greatest difficulty is in finding women taught to work 
properly, and that, in her finishing-room, of twenty-five 
of her best hands not more than four could be trusted to 
complete and send off a dress without her standing by to 
oversee, 
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qualified for such domestic duties, could soon 


command prices equal to artists in music, dane- 


ing, and drawing, and an equal social position. 

To secure all this, there needs only system- 
atic plans and efforts such as American women 
are fully competent to organize and carry into 
successful operation. Institutions should be es- 
tablished where women will be trained to be 
scientific, healthful, and economical cooks; t 
be intelligent, loving, and careful nurses of 
| young children; to be skillful seamstresses and 
mantua-makers, and yet prepared so to aid in 
the active family work as not to injure their 
health by exclusive sedentary employments. 

So, too, there should be institutions to edu- 
cate women not only as physicians for their own 
sex, but to be skillful and tender nurses of the 
|sick. And when all these important offices of 

women are filled, and our school-rooms well 
| supplied, there will be few women remaining to 
urge into the professions of men. 

This project will, of course, be met with the 
inquiry, How can this kind of training be car- 
ried on in schools? Is it not the part that be- 
longs to mothers in the family, and not to the 
school ? 

To this it is replied that mothers have not 
been trained themselves, and so can not teach 
properly. Moreover, with poor servants, feeble 
health, and multiplied cares, they can not do it. 
If a house is built for servants, and servants 
employed, it is as much as a woman can do to 
| superintend all the complicated duties of wife, 
mother, and housekeeper, without attempting 
to teach what she herself never was properl) 
taught to do. Moreover, when there are serv- 
| ants enough to do the work, the daughters of a 


|family can not be made to take their places. 


How can the parents turn off the servants and 
put the daughters in their places? Every mo- 
ther who superintends a family of children and 
servants in the present style of living in the more 
wealthy classes, will say it is impossible for her 
to train her daughters properly in all branches 
of woman’s business. 

But whatever ought to be can be done, and 
American women, if they undertake, can dis- 
cover the best way. 

Queen Victoria set up schools for young wo- 
men to be trained not only to read and write, 
but to perform all the work of woman in a thor- 
ough and proper manner. Her nobility follow- 
ed her example, and with success. 

American women can do the same, and in a 
way adapted to our democratic system, as the 
Queen’s is adapted to the aristocratic. In an 
aristocracy it is assumed that one class is to 
work for the benefit and enjoyment of an upper 
class. In a democracy it is assumed that every 
class is to work for their own welfare and en- 
joyment. In an aristocracy work is dishonor- 
ed, iu a democracy it is honored. In an aris- 
tocracy it is assumed as a distinctive mark of 
rank not to work, but to live to be waited on 
j}and worked for by a subordinate class. In a 
| democracy it is assumed that both rich and poor 
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are ‘o work, and that to live a life of idle pleas- 
ure is disgraceful. 

When, therefore, the attempt is made to in- 
troduce industrial training into our schools, we 
are simply aiming to carry out practically the 
true democratic principle. 

But there is a still higher aim. It will be 
found that the democratic principle is no other 
than the grand law of Christianity, which requires 
work and self-sacrifice for the public good, to which 
all private interests are to be subordinate. 

Children are to be trained to live not for 
themselves but for others; not to be waited on 
and taken care of, but to wait on and take care 
of others; to work for the good of others as the | 
first thing, and amusement and self-enjoyment 
as necessary but subordinate to the highest pub- 
lic good. ‘The family is the first commonwealth:| 
where this training is to be carried on, and only 
as a preparation for a more enlarged sphere of 
action. 

Jesus Christ came to set the example of self- 
sacrificing labor for the good of our race; and 
family training and school training are demo- | 
eratic and Christian only when the great prin- 
ciple of living for others more than for self is fully 
recognized and carried out. 

It is clear that great changes are to be made 
in all the customs and habits of our nation, es- | 
pecially among the wealthy, before the true 
democratic and Christian principle will triumph | 
over the aristocratic and unchfistian. 

One of these changes will be in the style of | 
house building. 

When houses are built on Christian principles 
women of wealth and culture will work them- 
selves, and train their children to work, instead 
of having ignorant foreigners to ruin their food 
in a filthy kitchen, and ruin their children in 
the nursery. 

When houses are built to honor woman’s pro- | 
fession, and to secure the beauty, order, and | 
comfort of a perfected house, the kitchen, as it 
usually exists, will be banished. Instead of the 
dark and comfortless room for family work, there 
will be one provided with sunlight and pure air, 
and well supplied with utensils and comforts | 
in tasteful and convenient forms. So woman's | 
dress will be not only neat and convenient but 
tasteful, as much so in the working-room as in | 
the parlor. 

Woman’s work will be honorable and taste- | 
ful and agreeable when cultivated women un- 
dertake to make it so. 

And when women of refinement and culture | 
build houses on the Christian and democratic 
plan, work themselves, and train their children 
to work, they will never suffer for want of do- 
mestic helpers. Instead of coarse and vulgar 
servants, who live in the cellar and sleep in the 
garret, they will have refined and sympathizing 
friends to train their children, nurse their sick, 
and share in all their comforts, joys, and sor- 
rows. 

American women have abundant power to 
remedy all the wrongs and miseries of their sex, 
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by simply educating them properly for their prope 
business. 

Many wealthy ladies would as readily endow 
institutions for their own sex as for men, were 
they aware of what might thus be accomplished, 
Few know what woman has done to aid men in 
elevating their professions. To gain authentic 
information on this point, the writer wrote to 
the Treasurers of only six colleges and profes. 
sional schools, and gained these facts: 


| Miss Plummer, to Cambridge University, to en- 


dow one professorship, gave 
Mary Townsend, for the same 
Sarah Jackson, ditto 
Other ladies, in sums over $1000, to the same, 


25.000 


10;000 


30,000 

To Andover Professional School of Theology la- 
dies have given over .........4...... 
And of this $30,000 by one lady. 

In Illinois, Mrs. Garretson has given to one Pro- 

fessional School . 300,000 


65.000 


105,000 
To Beloit College, Wisconsin, property hs 
given by one lady valued at 30, 
Thus half a million has been given by women 
to these six Colleges and Professional Schools, 


and all in the present century. The reports of 


| similar institutions for men all over the nation 


would show similar liberal benefactions of wo- 
men to endow institutions for the other sex, 
while for their own no such records appear. 
Where is there a single endowment from a wo- 
man to secure a salary to a woman teaching her 
own proper profession ? 

But a time will come when women will give 
as liberally to elevate the true profession of 
women as the ministers of home, as they have to 
elevate the professions of men. 

The remainder of this article will give draw- 


|ings and descriptions to illustrate one house 
constructed on democratic and Christian prin- 


ciples. It is designed for persons in easy cir- 
cumstances, who begin housekeeping with the 
true Christian idea of training a young family 
to work as well as to practice all the other social 
and domestic virtues. 

.Every family, as the general rule, includes 
the parents as the educators, and the children 
to be trained to Christian life. To these are 
added aged parents or infirm and homeless rela- 
tives. These ‘are preserved in life after their 
active usefulness ceases, and often when they 
would gladly depart, for the special benefit of 
the young, as the only mode in which, in early 
life, they can be trained to self-sacrificing benev- 
olence, to reverence for the aged, and to tender 
sympathy for the sick and unfortunate. In- 
stead of regarding such members of a family as 
a burden and annoyance, the wise and Chris- 
tian parents will welcome them as suffering help- 
ers aiding to develop the highest Christian vir- 
tues in their children. 

This house is planned for a family of ten or 
twelve, which may be regarded as the average 
number in healthy families. 

The site is a dry spot with a cellar well 
drained, in an open space, where the health- 
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giving sun falls on every part, and the house so 
placed that the rooms in common use shall have 
the sun all day. 

A form nearest a square best secures sun- 
light, perfect ventilation, and economical ar- 
rangement. Every projection increases expense 
and diminishes the chances of sunlight, proper 
warming, and ventilation. 

The close packing of conveniences, so as to save 
time and steps, and contrivances to avoid the 
multiplication of rooms to be furnished, cleaned, 
and kept in order, is indispensable to economy 
of time, labor, and expense. In many large 
kitchens, with various closets, half the time of a 
cook is employed in walking to collect her uten- 
sils and materials, which all might be placed 
together. 

The plan given above is rather a hint to be 
farther wrought out than a completed effort. 

The house is fifty by 
thirty on the outside (ex- 
cluding the projections of 
the back and front entrance). 

It faces south, giving to the 
two large rooms the sun all 
day. 

The entrance hall is fin- 
ished with oiled chestnut 
and black walnut mould- 
ings, being handsomer, 
cheaper, and easier to keep 
in order than painted wood. 

All the inner doors of the 
hall finished with Gothic 
arches to correspond with 
the outside door. Niches 
for busts and flowers, each 
side of the front-door, with 
small closets under the 
niches for over-shoes and 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 186.—3 B 


FAMILY ROOM. 


the like. Small windows open 
on one side to the conservato- 
ry, and on the other to the ve- 
randa. A close staircase, and 
under it a large closet for over- 
garments. 

When the house has bath- 
rooms and water-closets in the 
second story there is no need of 
back stairs. But if they are de- 
sired, a narrow flight can de- 
scend from the broad stair t 
the back entry by giving up the 
recess and the closet of the Fam- 
ily Room. 

The East Room, called the 
Family Room, is for the family 
eating and sitting room. A 
working room should always 
have the pleasant morning sun. 
It is 18 feet square, and opens 
with sliding-doors to the cooking- 
-stove A, cooking closet B, with 
the cooking-form. In the draw- 
ing of the cooking.closet, given 
below, is an illustration of the 
close packing of conveniences. 

In front of the window is the cooking-form. 
The door, F, admits a barrel of flour, and a lid on 
the top, G, is to raise when using flour. In the 
barrel a scoop and sieve. On the left of this is 
the moulding-board C, where bread is made, and 
other articles for baking prepared on a board 
which may be turned on one side for cooking, 
and the other side for other uses. Next to the 
flour closet are large drawers, the under ones 
running on rollers, in which are stored the In- 
dian and Graham flour, the rye, tapioca, rice, 
etc., and two kinds of sugar used in cooking 
On front and at the side are shelves, on which 
are stored every utensil and every article used 
in cooking. 

Still farther to the left hand of the flour 
closet is the form, x, for preparing meats and veg- 


| etables, on the top a board turned on one side to 
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cut meat and vegetables, and the other side for 
other uses. On shelves in front are stored all 
the utensils and articles used in cooking meats 
and veetables, and in preparing them for the 
table. In this cooking closet, by an economic 
arrangement, is stored all the family stores and 
supplies, and all the utensils for cooking and 
taking care of food. The shelves should reach 
to the ceiling, and the highest have small closets 
to hold articles not often wanted. 

In the dish closet, D, is the sink, near both to 
the stove and the eating-room. Over it, and 
each side, are stored all the dishes. Thus two 
or three steps bring the dishes to the table, and 
from it to the sink and shelves. The sink to be 
of marble, with plated cocks to furnish hot and 
cold water. Nice small mops for washing dishes 
hung over the sink, and a convenient contriv- 
ance for drying towels over the stove. 

The stove is placed between the dish and 
cooking closet, inclosed by partitions to the 
wall, with rising or sliding doors. A sliding 
closet, D W, to raise wood and coal from the 
cellar. Thus the stove can be entirely open in 
cold weather, and in the warm season closed 
tight with a contrivance to carry off the hot air 
and the smells of cooking into a ventilating 
flue.* In warm weather the stove is used for 
baking by moving the sliding-door, to be imme- 
diately closed after using the oven. These slid- 
ing partitions or doors, hung like windows, are 
made of wood, and lined with tin next the stove. 

By this arrangement when the folding-doors of 
the Family Room are open there is a large and 
airy room for work-hours, and every article 
and utensil close at hand. When work is over 
and the folding-doors closed the room is a cheer- 
ful sitting-room for the family. It is furnished 
with a cheerful green carpet, and the appended 
work-closets are covered with a light green 
oil-cloth to match the carpet. On one side is 
a closet, for china, glass, and silver, with a 
small sink for washing them. In two corners 
are niches for busts and flowers, with small 
closets under them for working conveniences. 
A fire-place and mantle ornaments tempt the 
family gathering around the social hearth. The 
room opens to the piazza by sliding-doors. Glass 
roof and partitions in winter can turn this into 
a green-house, warmed by a register. On one 
side is a recess for a piano. This and the ad- 
jacent room to have deadened walls, so that the 
mother, if weary or ill, can find perfect quiet in 
the Home Room below or the- Library above. 
‘The wearisome practicing of children on a piano 
will be thus escaped. 

The stationary dining-table has appendages 
and convenience under it, as do the ottomans 
with lids, which serve to store newspapers and 





* In these drawings there are no arrangements to secure | 
perfect ventilation, besides the open fire-places in every 
room, except the twosmall chambers, The securing per- | 
fectly pure air in all rooms in a house, at all seasons, is 
the most difficult problem of the family state. A separate 
article will be devoted to this object hereafter, in which 
drawings to illustrate this method of escaping the heat 
and smells of cooking will appear. 
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other matters. By such arrangements many 
steps are saved and order promoted. The 
covers of the sofa, ottomans, and table, and the 
wall-paper should match in color and design 
with the carpet, as also the window-shades 
Such arrangements as these save the labor and 
expense of separate kitchen and dining-room, 
and also the expense of wasteful domestics. I, 
such a house parents could train their children 
to be their happy asseciates in both work an 
play. 

The West Room is specially for parents and 
children, and is named the Home Room. On 
the north is a bed recess concealed by folding- 
doors or curtains. On one side is the parents 
dressing-room, with drawers on one side to the 
ceiling, and a clothes-press. The other side is 
the children’s room, with drawers and clothes 
press, close to the bath and water-closet and 
back outside door, so that children can run out 
and in without using other parts of the house 
On one side of the back-door is a closet for 
garden tools and shoes, and on the other sid 
a wash-bowl and towel, with a towel closet at 
hand, near both to this and to the bath-room. 

The Home Room opens to a south conserva- 
tory and small fountain. Here parents can 
train their children to love and rear flowers, not 
Jor themselves alone, but for those who are less 
favored. Every child can not only give flow- 
ers to friends, but save seeds to give to som 


| poor children, and teach them how to adorn their 


own homes with such blossoms of love and 
beauty. <A sofa recess is in this room, and t1 
niches in the opposite corners with work-closet 
under, while the centre-table and ottomans ar 
provided with hidden places for storing conven- 
iences. The bed recess and dressing-rooms at 
so provided with drawers and closets, reachir 
to the wall, that every article needed by parents 
and children may be stored close at hand. Win- 
dows in each division, and openings over parti- 
tions, secure ventilation. 

At night, the parents and two little ones have 
a large and airy bedroom. In the day, these 
doors being closed, the same room is a nursery 
or a parlor at pleasure. 

The carpet, wall-paper, covers of furniture, 
and window-shades, all are in harmony—blue 
and buff, or white and green, or gray and pink, 
as the taste may lead. 

The drawing on the top of page 715 gives the 
second-floor, with its dormer-windows and balco- 
nies, the roof being so contrived that a current of 
air passes between the walls of the chambers and 
the roof, preventing excessive heat in summer. 
There are five good sized bedrooms, each with 
a closet. The largest can be finished with an 
arched ceiling, and furnished as a drawing- 
room and library, where parents and guests can 
retire from the work and children below. A 
method of deadening the walls also is provided, 
so that the noise of one room will not pass t 
the others. 

A ventilating flue may be made, with a cur- 
rent of warm air from the stove in summer, and 
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close to the stove, filled 
once a day, and easily raised 
(like a dumb-waiter), sup- 
plies fuel with little labor. 
A room is parted off for 
vegetables that should be 
| shut out from the light and 
warmth of the furnace, a 
safe being close to the cellar 
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2 PARLOR 2 | stairs, and a form raised 
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All the inner wood-work 
to be combinations of chest- 
nut, walnut, white wood, 
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The engraving which 
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the furnace and stove in winter, and connected 
with every room, securing perfect ventilation, 
without care and in spite of false notions, in all 
seasons, and by day and night. Fire-places in 
every room but two give these sources of comfort 
and health. 

There is only one stair-case, with a broad 
stair and two landings; to which, by giving up 
a closet below, may be added a narrow stair 
from the broad stair to the back-door, under the 
narrow stairway to the garret. There are two 
bath-rooms and a water-closet, with easy access 
from the chambers. Inthe country water can be 
gathered on the roof, or raised by a forcing-pump 
to a reservoir in the garret, for the use of the 
water-closet. 

The annexed drawing 
gives the cellar, with its 
white plastered walls and 
hard water-cement floor. 
The south front portion is 
fitted up with tubs for a 
laundry and drying - room, 
having windows admit- 
tingsunandair. Should 
it be wanted for a kitchen, 
the cellar should be ex- 


perspective view of the house 

and grounds, with trees, ete. 

The trees are in a thick 

clump, to make a dense 
shade near the house, but not so as to shut out 
the sun from all parts of the roof. 

A house on this plan will accommodate a 
family of ten, and afford also a guest-chamber, 
and it offers all the conveniences and comforts 
and most of the elegances of houses that cost four 
times the amount and require three or four serv- 
ants. 

If a new-married pair commence housekeep- 
ing in it, the young wife, aided by a girl of ten 
or twelve, could easily perform all the labor ex- 
cept the washing and ironing, which could be 
done by hired labor in the basement. The first 
months of housekeeping could be spent in per- 
fecting herself and her assistant, whom she 
could train to do all kinds of family work, and 
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tended under the veran- 





da, arches being used to 
support the wall of the 
room above. The win- 
dows of thick glass placed 
in the floor of the veran- 
da would admit sunlight, 
and if made to rise would 
also admit air. The out- 
side door to this room 
also could be made of 
glass to admit light. 

The north part receives 
the wood and coal, and 
a sliding closet, D W, 
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also to be her intelligent and sympathizing help- 
er when children come. 
While it should be the aim to render woman’s 


profession so honorable that persons of the high- | 


est position and culture will seek it, as men seek 
their most honored professions, there must still 
be the class of servants, to carry out a style of 
living and expenditure both lawful and useful, 
where large fortunes abound. For this class 
the aim should be to secure their thorough 
preparation and to increase their advantages. 
Should both aims be achieved, then a woman 
who prefers a style of living demanding servants, 
will be so trained herself as not to be dependent 
on hirelings at the sacrifice of self-respect. On 
the other hand, a woman who chooses another 


style of living, so as to work herself and train | 


her children to work, can do so without fear of 
losing any social advantages. Or, in case more 
helpers are needed, she can secure highly culti- 
vated and refined friends to share all her family 
enjoyments, instead of depending on a class in- 
ferior in cultivation and less qualified to form 
the habits and tastes of her children. 

But it is not the married alone who are priv- 
ileged to become ministers in the heme church of 
Jesus Christ. A woman without children, and 
with means of her own, could provide such a 
house as this, and take one child and a well- 
qualified governess to aid in training it. Then, 
after success inspires confidence, a second child 
might be adopted till the extent of her means 
and benevolence is reached. 

There are multitudes of benevolent women, 
whose cultivated energies are now spent in a 
round of selfish indulgence, who would wake up 
to a new life if they thus met woman’s highest 
calling as Heaven-appointed ministers of Christ, 
to train his neglected little ones for that king- 
dom of self-denying labor and love of which he 
is the model and head. 

Thousands and-thousands of orphans are now 
deprived of a facher’s home and support. Thou- 
sands of women, widowed in the dearest hopes of 
this life, are seeking for consolation in the only 
true avenues. 


A great emergency in our nation has occur- | 
red, in which thousands of women are forever | 


cut off from any homes of their own by marriage. 
Of these many are women of wealth and influ- 
ence among Protestants, who in hospitals and 
battle-fields have been learning the highest les- 
sons of self-sacrificing benevolence. Such will 
not return home to be idle, but will press toward 
those avenues that offer the most aid and sym- 
pathy; and if it is not provided by Protestants 
they will seek it in the Catholic fold. 

Catholic convents provide their inmates with 
a comfortable home and opportunities of be- 
nevolence toward neglected children, the sick, 
and the poor. But they are burdened with a 


round of observances and rules involving the | 


sacrifice of reason and conscience, and of per- 
sonal independence. For complete submission 
to the Superior is the first duty. Moreover, 


this is not the family state designed by God, | 
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with its simple and natural duties, where two, 
united in love, or sometimes the widowed on 
alone, has an independent home and a smal! 
flock all under her own control, with none but 
God and her own conscience to rule. 

There have been various attempts made to 
form communities on various modifications of the 
Fourierite plan, which brings individuals of al 
ages, tastes, and habits into one family, with no 
parents or superior or bishop to control. Suc! 
are, and ever must be, failures. 

So the boarding-school system, which takes 
children from parental love and close watch of 
the family state, giving them to strangers amidst 
new and multiplied temptations, this is, and 
ever must be, a failure. 

The true Protestant system, yet to be devel- 


| oped and tried by women of wealth and beney- 


olence, is the one here suggested; based not on 
the conventual, nor on the Fourierite, nor on 
the boarding-school systems, but on the Heaven- 
devised plan of the family state. 

One aim of this article is to attract the no- 
tice of conscientious persons commencing th 
family state with means sufficient for a much 
more expensive establishment. 

Many such really believe themselves the fol- 
lowers of Christ who have seldom practiced that 
economy which denies self to increase the ad- 
vantages of the poor, especially in deciding on 
the style of living they adopt. Most wealthy 
persons provide houses, equipage, servants, and 
expenditures that demand most of their income, 
while the waste in their kitchens alone would, 
by careful economy, such as we see in France, 
feed another whole family. 

When houses are built on Christian and dem- 
ocratic principles, and young girls in every con- 
dition of life are trained to a wise economy, 
thousands of young men, who can not afford to 
marry young ladies trained in the common 
boarding-school fashion, will find the chief im- 
pediment removed; and thus healthful and 
happy homes will multiply with our increasing 
wealth and culture. 





FRANKLIN’S TAN, 


AM now at liberty to tell a story I have 

ached to tell for years. 

My mother prepared me for college, and at 
sixteen I was ready for Yale. Our arrange- 
ments were all completed, and my father had 
satisfied himself that they were the best that 
could be made, when he received a letter from a 
friend, who took that means of announcing his 
failure in business. The failure involved my 
father in ruin—he had signed paper for Frank- 
lin to an amount that was startling to think of 


| In giving and in using confidence they had acted 


like two crazy men. 

Ruin is a little word to write, but a great load 
to walk under. It is not a pleasant recollec- 
tion, still I would not lose my remembrance of 
what passed under our roof the night on which 
that letter was received. 
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I can see my father as he sat there in the li- 
brary of the old-fashioned stone-house we had 
taken for the summer. The letter was ad- 
dressed to him at Tappan, and had been wait- 
ing for him all day, while he was hard at work 
in his city office. It was written by Mr. Frank- 
lin himself. It said that he had made a great 
experiment in business, and had failed, and that 
he was a bankrupt. 
over or abate the fact, but stated it in so many 
round words. There itwas—he wasruined. He 
didn’t intend to stay ruined, however. He was 
going to begin again—he hoped never to rest un- 


til he had recovered what was lost ; and, principal | 


and interest, the debt of honor owing to his dear 
friend Hageman should be paid. My father, he 
said, was almost his only creditor; and though 
it distracted him to think of the injury he might 
have inflicted upon him, still he should live by 
his determination to right all this mischief and 
evil. 

His side of the business seemed brave and 
honorable enough. As to our side, if friendship 
failed to serve us a great turn now, it would fail 
of a glorious opportunity. 

My mother was the first to say, when my fa- 
ther had been surprised into letting us know the 
contents of the letter, ‘‘ Jacob will do all he prom- 
ises.” And that was a heroic speech for her to 
make, for Franklin was my father’s friend, not 
hers. I mean by that he was hers only by adop- 
tion, though he might naturally enough have 
been hers by election also. There was sufficient 


confidence and sympathy between them for that. 
I can see yet the look my father gave her when 


he said, ‘‘ Yes, Harriet; that is true. He will 
do all he promises if he only lives.” 

“He will live,” said my mother. She had 
that way of speaking. She had the clearest, 
most decided convictions of any person I ever 
met. She held by Providence, and believed 
in Destiny. I used to consider her promises, 
which certainly were not intended for oracular 
utterances, as words of authority, to be received 
with simple faith—action, of course, to be in ac- 
cordance. She had the power of seeing through 
things as we see stars through the auroral cloud. 


Later in the evening I perceived my parents | 


were looking at me in a way that made me get 
up and leave the room. I went out of that he- 
roic atmosphere like a coward; for I saw, well 
enough, that their chief thought in their trouble 
concerned me. I said to myself, when I walked 
out into the garden, “I never will go to Yale. 
[ will learn business, and stand by father. After 
I graduated I should have to get a profession— 


if I were older I could pay my way—but who | 


would hire me as a tutor? Four or five years 
from now I might hope to support myself, if I 
should go to college—not before. No, no.” 
But those “angels in the house” decreed 
otherwise. I was obliged to yield. I yielded 
for three months. Then I went back home. 
When I got there I found why I had returned. 
There was no hiding the fact that they were in 
a hot furnace of afflictions. I said to them, “I 


He made no effort to gloss | 


| wish to live, but I shall die if I go back. God 
| has said the days of the man who honors his fa- 
| ther and mother shall be Jong in the land. Ido 
| not deserve to be a martyr, nor to make martyrs 
| of you.” 

I carried that point. 
| learned. 





And so I am not 
School-boys in these days would find 
it easy enough to trip me up; but God knew 
what was best, and He made us all see it. He 
has given me a full cup, pressed down, and run- 
ning over. I have missed brilliant success, 

barely possible perhaps, but nearly probable to 
| every youth that lives; and, comparing my own 
quiet fortunes with some more splendid and hon- 
orable in the world’s view, I am quietly con- 
tent. 

But this is not the story I have desired to tell 
for years. 

I had been in business with my father for 
some time, and we had found a great deal of 
up-hill work to do—little, indeed, besides ; were 
living, in fact, as you might say, from hand to 
mouth, but with a near prospect of a better state 
of things—we always kept that prospect in view 
—when, one day, we were astonished by a letter 
from Jacob Franklin, inclosing a check for the 
amount of his debt, together with the interest, 
which also dated from the time of his failure! 

Never was money so unlooked-for; never 
could it have been more welcome. We re- 
ceived it as from God. Adversity had not 
greatly harmed us; what would prosperity do? 

I say adversity had not greatly harmed us, 
and by that I mean it had not soured my fa- 
ther’s heart, though his hair had grown gray 
and his countenance very grave in the stern 
fight he had kept up with poverty for ten long 
years. It had not daunted my mother’s faith ; 
but it had been able to write some lines on her 
| face which told of solemn struggles and of hard- 

won victories. 

I never gave them any peace till the ocean 
rolled between us, after Franklin’s letter came. 
Rest and change of scene and of life would 
make them young again, the doctor told them 
and me. So it was accomplished, and that ex- 

| perience was to all of us the nearest exemplifi- 
cation of miracle we shall ever be likely to know. 

After they had sailed, that same week, I pack- 
| ed my portmanteau and set out on a pilgrimage. 

I had all along regarded Jacob Franklin as some- 
thing less than honorable, if any thing less than 
| base. Now I wanted to express to him grati- 
| tude for more than the restitution he had made 
—for justifying the faith my father had always 

preserved in him. 

| Iwas never more surprised in my life than 
| by my drive through the crooked street of Lit- 
| tle Carrington. Franklin’s reputation and his 
| letter had led me to suppose that his works 





would justify and repay the visit of a stranger, | 


and as such I presented myself at the gate of 
| his factory-yard. But such an odd jumble of 
| sheds and mean wooden buildings as were con- 
gregated within the stakes and fences which in- 
closed his works! I was so surprised at the 
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broken-down appearance of the place that I| said Joshua, taking off his old straw-hat and 


asked the first man I met on the grounds if | 


there was any mistake; hadn’t the lad who un- 
dertook to be my guide misunderstood me? I 
wanted to see Mr. Jacob Franklin and his tan- 
nery. 

The person I addressed was a little, dark- 
faced, Spanish-looking fellow. He answered, 
with a smile, that I could see the works; but 
as to Mr. Franklin, he was not at home, and 
wouldn’t be for a month yet. But if I had any 
business, he was Joshua Crowe. It took half 
an hour for him and me to understand each 
other. But in that time the work of years had 
been accomplished, and we were intimate. 

After he had shown me about the works and 
the town—a mere dependency—he had his team 
brought round, and we drove among the mount- 
ains. 

I had said, ‘‘ The works are not exactly such 
as I expected to see.” He had answered, ‘‘ Be- 
cause there was one thing Jacob would attend 
to before he made any repairs, except such as 
were absolutely necessary to carrying on opera- 
tions. We are going to begin at the new build- 
ings this fall; the machinery is all ordered. 
Next year there will be a tannery in the coun- 
try which will do all the business worth the do- 
ing. FRANKLIN AND CroweE’s.” 

**But what was it that made him put off 
building so long?” I asked, perfectly aware of 
the answer I'd have. 

“The debt owing your father,” said Crowe. 
And I blushed. 

Our talk all the way was less of scenery than 
you might suppose it would be, seeing I was 
for the first time in my life among the mount- 
ains. But I doubt whether either of us failed 
to see the glorious beauty of those folding hills, 
or the glow of great fields of golden rod and 
purple aster, under a heaven of the deepest blue. 
There were secret things and facts, which science 
knew and was revealing, more fascinating than 
this visible beauty of nature. 

David, the king, knew a great deal, and was 
fully alive to all he knew—perhaps no man in 
this day of diving men much more alive. But 
when I think of this great American continent, 
such a vast mine of treasure, a land full of rich- 
es, I wish that he had known of it and the glory 
God has given it. What would he have thought 





wiping his forehead, over which a continuous 
stream of perspiration was flowing. ‘‘I came 
near going off bodily that time.’’ 

We had climbed to the top of South Mount- 
ain and sat there, looking down on a scene the 
like of which you will not discover if you go 
from one end of the world to the other, in all 
probability. I supposed he referred to some 
slip somewhere; for I had just drawn him up 
by the shoulders through a break in the rocks, I 
believe they call it the ‘‘ Lemon Squeezer,” and 
the expedients to which there was need of re- 
sorting in his behalf might remind that man of 
much experiment of no doubt many an extreme 
and perilous experience. But looking at him 
for further explanation, I saw him with his left 
hand extended looking at it. He held it up be- 
fore me. 

‘*When I lost those fingers,” said he, ‘‘it was 
a miracle I didn’t lose my whole body. Frozen, 
you see. Butif any of us had known any thing 
I shouldn’t have lost the fingers.” 

‘*Be so good as to tell me what there is in 
this August heat to remind a man of freezing,” 
said I. 

‘*Tt’s a long yarn,” he answered. 

“If I get tired I can count the farms in the 
valley. Are those the Berkshire hills over 
there, eighty miles away ?” 

* Berkshire hills,” said he, with dreamy affirm- 
ation. Thenheroused up: “T'lltell you. We 
were in the very thick of the heaviest business 
that was done in this part of the country, when 
a man came to Carrington who was an old col- 
lege friend of Jacob’s. He had known him 
there as the most brilliant student of the class 
or the college. He was, in fact, a glittering fel- 
low. We showed him over the works, and he 
got very much interested in the business. Well, 
he was a plausible fellow, he was. Had a way 
of telling a thing that wasn’t within a gun-shot 
of truth as if it were gospel, and he had a theory 
that set Jacob wild. Lord a’mercy! He had 
a theory about every thing. And so he had to 
fit one for tanning, though you know he didn’t 
know any more than a babe about the business 
when he set foot in Carrington—but then he 
was a philosopher. 

‘*Now, young fellow, you needn’t think be- 
cause I’m a hard-working practical man, and 


of our gold mines and silver mines, our mount- | speak that way about science and philosophy, 


ains of ore, our lakes. seas, and rivers of oil, | that I despise them. 
**O Lord!” he | 


our unfathomed beds of coal? 


i think, as sure as time 
rolls on, the world will a// be in the hands of 


said, ‘‘the earth is full of Thy riches; so is the | science, and philosophy will have the great 
great wide sea.” But I wish that he and Solo- throne among temporals. I mean scientific phi- 
mon could have emigrated to America out of | losophy. I’m not afraid of that, or of God being 
poor little Judea. Forgive me, oh world! We | dethroned by his glorious ministers and servants 
are to-day looking to the end of our great strug-| —no danger! What I’m powerfully afraid of 
gle; we are looking to the future of this nation, | is your dabbler and theorist, who isn’t afraid, 
and the heart of the country is almost breaking | who’s positive before he thinks his way clear 
with gladness. Yea, it behooves us to say little | through a thing, and has proved his right to 
of the glory of man, but all things, all things, | theory by successful practice. 
indeed, of the greatness, of the riches, of the} ‘Well, as I said, he looked into our affairs, 
glory of God. | asked a good many questions, and began to say 
‘“‘ This reminds me of the day that happened,” | what a wonderful good thing it would be if a 
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method could only be hit upon, as of course 
there might be, when a man would save time, 
and the interest on his money, and secure be- 
sides incredible profits by shortening the process 
by which hides were prepared and the tanning 
effected. French, English, and Russian meth- 
ods, now in operation, were well enough for 
those slow old countries, but science in our time 
had labor by the right hand, and, let labor only 
consent to be led by it, we should see a revolu- 
tion in every department of production in the 
world. He told the truth, of course, but he told 
it like a fool. I thought then, however, that he 
told it more like knave than fool. For I hadn’t 
any confidence in him, Sir; his way of talking 
took me just across the grain. He was one of 
those dare-devils who I suppose can’t appreciate 
the fact that science don’t do things at a venture 
and hap-hazard. If you don’t absolutely know 
that your way of doing a thing is the best in the 
world, for goodness’ sake speak modestly when 
you’re with practical men who may take you at 
your word. 

" «There was nothing for it but Jacob would 
put some of this fellow’s projects into practical 
operation. It was perfectly clear to see. All 
the way through the tanning we had in hand he 
was getting more and more impatient, and by 
the time we had the hides out of the vats, and 
hung up, and vats emptied, and ready to begin 
again, and were getting our hides through the 
sweating process—that was a great discovery! 
we were about the first to use it, so you see we 
weren't likely to be behindhand taking sugges- 
tions, and I believe in that sweating process yet 
—but you don’t care any thing about that.” 

“Tdo,”’saidI. ‘Tell me.” You may smile 
when you think it was only about getting the 
hair off of hides he was talking, but every trade 
and business has its poets and enthusiasts, and 
you must be a wooden affair if you can hear one 
of these men go over the details of their occupa- 
tion without for the moment catching something 
of their spirit, or at least feeling in some degree 
the force of their magnetic influence! 

**T had to go down to Chester one day. The 
day this one reminds me of. When I was near- 
ly through the Clove such a blinding snow-storm 
came down on me I had to stop my horse, great 
as the hurry was, and look at it. Besides, it 
was probably only a squall, and would blow 
over. 
dent that there wasn’t any squall about it—it 
wasn’t going to blow along. I might sit there 
if I chose, but before three hours I’d be buried 
up and done for. 
out of the Clove and up on the ridge-road, and 


I can tell you, bad as it was up there, it was | 


better to have the open country about me than 
those great tremendous and straight walls of 
rock shutting me up. They look very fine to 
you such a day as this, with all those pretty 
trimmings hung about, vines, ferns, and what 
not, but take the walls without any of the fes- 
tooning, and you have something awful. 

** We ran a race with the storm for about an 


could a man know what 


But after a few minutes it became evi- | 


So I whipped along and got | 


hour after we had got up on to the road. | 
was in a terrible strait to get home. How 
mischief would be 
brewing there between those young fellows shut 
up together (with me at a safe distance) smok- 
ing before a comfortable fire, and talking about 
tannin, and acids, and alkalies in general ! 

‘** Before I got along near Troop’s, though— 
Troop keeps a tavern now, he didn’t then; he 
lived on the road and about half-way to Car- 
rington (I forget that you don’t know the re- 
gion as well as I do)—I saw it would be as 
much as my life was worth to attempt getting 
through that night. By the time I got to his 
house I thought I was about done for—frozen 
almost solid—but then he couldn’t keep me.” 

‘** Couldn't keep you!” I exclaimed. ‘* Why 
didn’t you take possession, and done with it ?” 

“Why, there was poor Ned, worse off, if any 
thing, than I was, and what could I do? I 
couldn’t take him into the house with me, and 
the stable was crowded. No, there was really 
nothing to be done but to drive on to Nott’s. 


| Live through it, if we could—die, if we couldn't. 


When a man makes up his mind to a course 
like that most likely he’ll live to see it carried 
out! 

‘* Nott was a man who would have taken 
Ned under his roof, too, before he would have 
let me go one step further such a night as that 
was. Well, Sir, I stood up those three miles. 
Afraid to sit down. I swung my arms, and 
stamped my feet, and did my best to keep alive, 
and I can tell you it wasn’t any fun, for after 
all I wasn’t thinking so much of myself as I 
was of Mr. Franklin. I was young then, and 
had the old tannery hanging like a millstone 
round my neck, for you see I had been with 
Jacob’s father when things were managed dif- 
ferent, before we got to be so scientific, and I 
felt like flying, as I may have said before. It 
sets me into‘a perspiration always when I think 
of those days. But by the time I came to Nott’s 
I wasn’t thinking much of any thing except my- 
self, for I was as stiff as a poker, and covered 
with frost—ears frozen, hands like ice, and feet 
too, for that matter. But this hand had the 
worst of it. So the fingers had to come off. 
But I’m getting ahead. 

‘* Nott’s house was pretty full, and he’d been 
working like a nig—beast himself, getting trav- 
elers comfortable who'd come in and taken pos- 


session in the way folks will when they get des- 


perate. He went out and groomed Ned him- 
self, and worked over him for an hour to keep 
him from freezing. But after I was once under 
shelter I found out what women mean by being 
nervous. Bless your stars, you’re not a wo- 
man! I began to worry—and was there any 
thing in creation I didn’t worry about? There 
was the new grinding machine—wouldn’t some 
of the hands get hold of that, possessed of an 
itching to see how it would work? Then I got 
to thinking about Blake Tafft, and of what a 


| time Jacob and I had about the sweating busi- 


ness; and it wasn’t a consolation I could bring 
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to bear on the shape affairs seemed to be taking 
that the old experiment we ventured upon with 
fear and trembling had turned out such a suc- 
cess. I knew that whenever I said any thing 
about Tafft it was in Jacob’s mind that I was 
against the sweating. And now, when I was 
for sweating, I made a stand against the new 
tannin mixture! He had got a notion that I 
was an old slow coach, always hanging fire, 
cautious and safe in ways not creditable to a 
man. And now, shut up by this snow-storm, 
away off in the woods—Jacob and Tafft specu- 
lating by a great ‘wood-fire, talking half the 
night, no doubt, and dabbling with chemicals— 
it was enough to make a man get up and blow 
his brains out. 

‘*T broke the road next morning for folks go- 
ing my way. I was out before sunrise. The 
storm was over, and the sky, with its sun-dogs 
that clear it, looked perfectly awful: every breath 
a man drew in that air seemed like the sharp 
cut of a razor. When I got home the first man 
I met was one George Peters, to whom I had 
been in the habit of giving orders every day of 
my life—he didn’t know me! 

‘¢T was shut up in the house nearly a week 
after I got back; but I felt easy—easy—from 
the moment Ned stepped out on the Carrington 
pike. I shouldn’t be haunted any longer by the 
ghost of my old master; I should know what 
his son was about, with all his itching for ex- 
periment, and his confidence in Tafft. 

‘* Perhaps you think it’s a comfortable thing 
to feel like a spy about premises where you've 
een in the habit of going round free and easy, 
giving confidence and taking it—dealings all 
fair, square, and open! 

‘* Jacob didn’t like it any better than I did 
that matters had got into that shape between us. 
Still it wasn’t an easy thing for us to come to a 
good understanding. Some men might have 
acted like wards shaking off their tutors. He 
might have said he was going to do as he liked, 
and I might have answered, ‘ Of course, for all 
Ieare. Ruin yourself as soon as you choose— 
it’s no fault of mine.’ But that wasn’t the kind 
of talk for men who had been together as we 
had, through thick and thin, of fortune and mis- 
fortune. I never shall forget how he looked 
when he came into my room the afternoon I 
got back. He had heard about my state and 
condition through Péters. 

‘*He came up to the chair where I sat, feel- 
ing more dead as to body and alive as to mind 
than ever before or since, perhaps, and stood 
looking at me in perfect surprise a moment be- 
fore he spoke. 

‘¢* Joshua, what a time you have had!’ said 
he. Then I saw tears in his eyes. ‘I never 
expected you back in such a storm. I believe 
you would have pushed through if you had 
thought you wouldn’t live a minute after—kick- 
ing up such a bobbery about nothing! But you 
got the books ?’ 

‘They were volumes of chemistry which I 
had been talking about for a month or more. 


Part of my errand down was to get them; for | 
was determined he himself should know some- 
thing about chemistry, as applied to arts, before 
he went one step further. ‘Open the bundle.’ 
I said; and he did, but only glanced at the title 
of the work, then he dropped the wrap into a 
corner, laid the books on the shelf, and sat 
down by the fire. ‘If you lost so much as a 
joint of a finger I'd never forgive myself,’ he said. 

‘Tf I hadn't always felt toward him as ] 
knew a woman must toward a son, I should 
have felt my heart open when he looked at my 
hand. He didn’t say any thing after that, but 
got up and walked to the window; and you 
don’t know Jacob, if you did you would under- 
stand how he swung out of the room the next 
minute, and in less than five came back with 
Tafft. He wouldn't argue with me about con- 
sulting him. His own faith in him was suffi- 
cient to warrant this action. Like it or not I 
must submit, it was for my poor body’s sake! 

‘** Tafft looked at my hand, and his face had 
a different expression from any I had ever seen 
it wear before. We'll see about it,” said he. 

He didn’t say any thing more at that time. 
But the next day when he came in again to see 
how his treatment was working—of course he 
prescribed—he saw there was no help for the 
fingers. They had to come off in the course of 
a few days. 

‘**Tt seemed to me during those few days, when 


| I was recovering from the effects of my expo- 


sure, as if perhaps, and probably, I had been 
brought down to the humiliation that I might 
be compelled to render justice in a direction 
where I had withheld it. I went out of my 
room not feeling toward Tafft as I did when I 
went in. Was that justice? No, it was weak- 
ness. I let my convictions fritter themselves 
away when I should have held faster than ever 
tothem. You get to be a judge once, and then, 
when you're set on the bench, grant a general 
jail delivery—you'll do a wise thing, and the 
world will be likely to thank you for it. 

‘* Tafft was my surgeon. Think of that! It 
was a nice place to be put in, for I couldn’t help 
liking the fellow when I began to know him. 
He didn’t mean to be a deceiver. He was hon- 
est enough in his fool-hardiness and temerity. 
And where was the use of arguing? There 
was nothing for it but that the experiment must 
be made. 

‘*T saw that when I opened my eyes, after 
keeping them close shut as long as I dared to 
do. It had got to be made, too, on a large 
scale. Jacob was allenthusiasm. His courage 
had revived and grown monstrous from the mo- 
ment when he saw my hand in Tafft’s with the 
fingers off at the joints. 

‘* When it came to the point that I must 
know it and give an opinion, I said: ‘ You're 
going into the business whether or no—that’s 
clear enough to see. It makes no difference 
what I think. But you know, and you needn’t 
talk about my countenancing the business, for I 
can’t. I'll have no hand in it.’ 








‘‘] was about among the works the same as 
ever after the new process was set in operation. 
I didn’t ask any thing about it. It was their 
own secret; and I suppose Jacob did rejoice 
about as much over the prospect of my approach- 
ing discomfiture as over any other thing that 
ever happened to him. And I can tell you it 
was an easier thing to fall in with him, and be- 
lieve with him, than it was not to do it, for he 
has:spirits that ride over the dismal swamps of 
this world like an eagle, and there isn’t a tree 
tall enough growing in the lowlands for him to 
perch on, nor a branch strong enough. When 
he had decided on a step he took it, and there 
wasn’t any looking back. I began to pray for 
him, I felt so desperate. Prayed that his ex- 
periment might not ruin him. But I am not 
the kind of man Providence works miracles for.” 

‘< But,” said I, ‘‘ you prayed him clear of ruin, 
I should think. You don’t consider him any 
thing but a success in these days, do you?” 

Crowe looked at me a moment, his face bright- 
ening and brightening, until it was perfectly il- 
luminated. 

“JT was only thinking,” said he, “that I 
lacked faith, not being able to change determ- 
ined chemical effects.” 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘Mr. Crowe, how did you 
come out of it ?”—for he sat there poking with 
the handle of his riding-whip at a pebble which 
was imbedded with countless pebbles of its kind, 
I suppose ages on ages ago. He looked up at 
the question. 

‘*T reckoned I could tell it by this time as I 
would any other yarn,” said he. ‘‘ Tafft had 
gone off to town. He got a letter the day after 
we got the vats filled. But he said he should 
come right back before it would be time to look 
into the ooze, and he went off. Well, he didn’t 
come back. He wrote that he couldn’t say 
when he would come, somebody was very ill, 
dying, he thought. Well, of course we knew 
as much as he did about getting hides out of 
ooze ; and one day, when the time had expired 
they had reckoned it would take, Jacob came to 
me. ‘Crowe,’ said he, trying to speak as if he 
didn’t feel a grain of concern, ‘I’m going to 
have those vats of ours looked into this morn- 
ing.’ 
“** What,’ said I, ‘ without Tafft ?’ 

*** Yes, for there’s no knowing when he will 
be able to get here. It isn’t safe to wait. I 
don’t care about his being here as long as you 
are. I can do without him, Crowe, but not 
without you.’ Those were his very words. 

“ *Oh,’ Isaid; and was nigh to saying on the 
top of that, ‘you’ve got to care though, if you 
expect to get those hides out.’ But how could 
I say such a thing as that to him? It would 
have been a great deal easier to shoulder the 
whole blame and responsibility if any thing 
wrong came of the great experiment. 

“Well, Sir, I put myself to it. I uncoy- 
ered those vats—one after another I uncovered 
them. I began at the beginning. He and I 
were there alone. It wasn’t to get out the 
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whole batch exactly. We didn’t know quite 
what it was to do. But we meant to survey 
the ground, I suppose, and see how things were 
going to work. I took the long hook and went 
at it; and I don’t know whether it would have 
racked me more to have poked through a pond 
with it where I expected to touch every minute 
on the corpse of the thing I iiked best. Lord 
a’ mercy !—they’d used the pumps to good pur- 
pose, the boys had! The hides were as well 
soaked and swelled as ever I saw. But Frank- 
lin swore right out when I brought up one hide 
after another, and let that nasty, whitish drip 
run off—yes, Sir! there they were—all alike, 
half-tanned, or rather no tanning about it—and 
rotten! Lord a’ mercy! rotten as punk—yes, 
Sir! the whole heap of ‘em. 

** Actual fact, Sir,” he continued; ‘‘there’d 
been a devilish work of neutralizing kept up, and 
so there was the lot on our hands not worth one 
red cent.” 

‘“‘ He had made his experiment though,” said I. 

‘* Yes, yes,” Crowe answered, ‘‘and I don’t 
know but ’twas just as well for him to be put 
through such a course to see how he would 
stand it. He had ruined himself, to be sure, 
but then he had learned a lesson. He looked 
at me with his eyes opened to their widest, with 
a droll expression that was always in them when 
he found himself worsted, and about to disarm 
criticism by frank and full confession. 

‘**What has poor science got to do then?’ 
said he. ‘Must men poke along in the slow 
way forever as their grandfathers did before 
them? Their grandfathers found out the best 
way for them. But there has been an advance— 
must have been. These times abhor dullness 
and ignorance more than any other times ever 
did since the world began.’ 

“* «Don’t slander science,’ said I, all my wrath 
breaking out into undisguised rage; for the 
thought of that imposition in the name of a 
scientific man flashed across me. ‘When sci- 
ence has a suggestion to make I'll act on it as 
quick as another man. I’ve learned something 
here this day; and any body but a fool or an 
ignorant man might have predicted precisely 


| what has happened. It’s the acid that did it.’ 


‘* But when I had relieved myself by saying 
that, I had to go further, for Franklin’s sake. 
Never was a fellow so cut up as he was for a 
while till he could rally. ‘You ought to make 
experiments, of course,’ I said. ‘I’m going to 
make some myself. I’ve got two hundred dol- 


|lars in the bank this moment, and I'm going 


into the hide-tanning business and shall con- 
duct it scientifically.’ 

‘*We both laughed. That was our safety- 
valve. Jacob had got rid of his property and 
was as free as I was to begin life again—and 
we both had the courage. Besides, he had a 
sense of honor which this pressure of debt was 
likely to quicken and not blunt. 

‘*We were alone together many an hour of 
thatday. Sweet counsel we took! You needn’t 
smile. I don’t remember that I ever felt par- 
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ticularly like a giant before that time; but for 
then I did feel like one; and equal—felt so—it 
amounts to about the same thing in a well man 
—to do any work required of me. 

“*T got Powers in after Franklin gave his con- 
sent and showed him the hides. He looked the 
blankest creature, and perfectly scared. He 
whispered to me’as we were going along the 
edge of the vats, poking among the hides, and 
investigating here and there, as if the fact were 
not a settled one, and settled, too, on scientific 
principles, so that they could not be gainsayed, 
‘Why, Mr. Crowe, we're ruined.’ 

‘* * Hides, may be, but we’re not. We've got 
something inside our hides, I hope, that’s proof 
against this deuced acid. What do you really 
think about those hides?’ I said. 

**¢Think! why they ain’t worth as much as 
good brown paper,’ said he. There it was! 

““¢T thought so!’saidI. ‘You did!’ said he, 
as if he had supposed I was in favor of the ex- 
periment. Well, I Aad kept my thoughts about 
it pretty well to myself. 

«<*¢Never mind,’ I said—‘ never mind, Pow- 


ers; we'll get the vats emptied, and hang up| 
It’s clear | 


the hides, and see what can be done. 
there’s no use of leaving them in here. They’ve 
swallowed all they need of that high mix.’ 


* So Powers and I alone got up the hides. | 


He was as shy as I was about having ’em fished 
out and talked over by the men. We worked 
like a couple of cowards, and got rid of any help 
by that means, to be sure; but as if such a thing 


were to be kept to ourselves by gaining a little 
or a good deal of time! 
‘*Franklin came in and stood and looked at 


us while we were at work. Pretty soon he 
caught up a hook, and I thought he was going 
to plunge with us,into the thick of work. But 
after he had stood there just about a minute he 
dropped the hook again and walked away. I 


felt for him when he did that as I never felt | 
I supposed | 
he couldn’t stand it to help us in that work, | 
and that was the reason why he went off; but, | 


for any other fellow in this world. 


Sir, in about five minutes I heard the tramp of 
a dozen men, and I looked up. Franklin had 
got the men together and was marching ’em in. 
"Twas a brave act! 

“ «Here, Crowe,’ said he, ‘come out of that: 
just quit that business. Go in,my men. We'll 
get through as quick as possible and begin again.’ 

“T laid down my hook. He took my arm, 
and we walked off together. 

“¢Tt’s nothing but ignorance,’ saidhe. ‘We'll 
learn a little more, Crowe, before we go on in 
that direction.’ 

‘We did learn considerable more. For ten 
years we kept on doing business in a small 
enough way, I can tell you; on the old plan 
too. But three years ago we hit on another 
method — scientific this time, Sir—and it has 
placed us at the head of our business, J think, 
throughout the world. Pretty soon we shall do 
as much work in a year as the best French com- 
pany will do in ten.” 


) 


‘‘That’s only saying, in other words, that 
you’re a scientific American,” said I. 

Whereupon thoughts and visions uprose with- 
in me to the exclusion of this question, which 
has sometimes since, in idle moods, returned 
upon me, never getting an answer, ‘*‘ What be- 
came of Tafft ?” 

For who associates in his thought those two 
words, Science and America, and does not see 
uprising from the heart of Time a national des- 
tiny so absolutely glorious as to bring him, if a 
patriot worthy of the name, humbly to his knees, 


| convinced that he has seen in vision the Great 


Day of ‘‘ the coming of the Lord ?” 





ANNA MARIA ROSS. 


ORE than eighteen months have passed 
away since the public journals of New 
York and Philadelphia chronicled the death of 
Anna Maria Ross, one of the most earnest and 
self-sacrificing of that ‘‘noble army” of cham- 

| pions in the cause of humanity, who, in every 

age, have devoted time, talents, even life itself, 
to deeds of charity and works of mercy. By 
constant effort for the good of others, in early 
youth, and in the yet more entire consecration 
| of maturer life, she was eminently fitted for the 
important service to which her last, best years 
were unreservedly given. It is in connection 
with this work, which has called forth so much 
patriotic energy and activity from the women 
of our land, that her loss is most deeply felt. 

To many of those who went out from our midst 

| at their country’s call the tidings of her sudder 

death must have come with the poignancy of 

a personal grief. To hundreds in the distant 

West and among the granite hills of New En- 

gland must it have brought the tearful remem- 

brance of patient watchings, and tender offices, 
and gentle ministerings. 
Anna Maria Ross was born in Philadelphia, 

March 1813. Her father, William Ross, 

was a native of the County of Derry, Ireland. 

He emigrated to the United States about the 

year 1788, and in 1794 married Mary Root, of 

Chester County, Pennsylvania. The marriage 

was solemnized at the Swedes’ Church, now 

| known as Gloria Dei. The business of Will- 

iam Ross was that of an accountant. It would 
seem that the spirit of noble patriotism, whic! 
was so marked a characteristic in the subject 
| of this sketch, was hers by rightful inheritance. 
| Her maternal relatives were largely identified! 
with the war of American Independence. Her 
| mother’s uncle, Jacob Root, held a captain's 
| commission in the Continental army, and it is 
related of her great grandmother that she served 
voluntarily as a moulder in an establishment 
where bullets were manufactured to be used in 
the cause of freedom. 

It is unnecessary to linger upon the earl 

| years of Miss Ross. The wonderful power 

| which she developed in mature womanhood pos- 
| sess a greater interest for those who knew he! 

! chiefly in connection with the labors which gave 
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nies so just a claim to the title of “‘ The Soldier’ s 
Friend.” Endowed by nature with great vigor | 
of mind and uncommon activity and energy, of 
striking and commanding personal appearance 
and pleasing address, she was remarkably suc- | 
cessful in the prosecution of those works of 
charity and benevolence which made her life a 
blessing to mankind. Well known to the pub- 
lic-spirited and humane of her native city, her 
claims to attention were fully recognized, and 
her appeals in behalf of the needy and suffering 
were never allowed to pass unheeded. 

“‘T have little hope of success,” she said once 
to her companion, in going upon an errand of | 
mercy; ‘‘ yet we may get one hundred dollars. | 
The lady we are about to visit is not liberal, 
though wealthy. Let us pray that her heart 
may be opened to us. Many of my most earn- 
est prayers have been made while hurryi ing along 
the street on such errands as this.” The lady 
gave her three hundred dollars. 

On one occasion she was at the house of a 
friend, when a family was incidentally men- 
tioned as being in great poverty and afiliction. 
The father had been attacked with what is 
known as “ black small-pox,” and was quite des- 
titute of the comforts and attentions which his 
situation required, some of the members of his 
own family having left the house from fear of 
the infection. ‘The quick sympathies of Miss 
Ross readily responded to this tale of want and 
neglect. ‘* While God gives me health and 
strength,” she earnestly exclaimed, ‘‘no man 
shall thus suffer !” 


With no more delay than 
was required to place in a basket articles of ne- 
cessity and comfort she hastened to the misera- 


ble dwelling; nor did she leave the poor suffer- 

er until he was beyond the reach of human aid 

forever. And her thoughtful care ceased not | 
even here. From her own friends she sought 

and obtained the means of giving him a respect- | 
able burial. 

The lady to whom the writer is indebted for 
the above incident, relates that on the day when 
all that was mortal of Anna Maria Ross was 
consigned to its kindred dust, as she was enter- | 
ing a street car, the conductor remarked, ‘‘I 
suppose you have been to see the last of Miss | 
Ross.” Upon her replying in the affirmative, 
he added, while tears flowed down his cheeks, 
“*T did not know her, but she watched over my | 
wife for four weeks when she had a terrible sick- 
ness. She was almost an entire stranger to her | 
when she came and offered her assistance.” 

It is not strange that the warm heart which | 
could resist no appeal of suffering humanity was 
stirred to its inmost depths at the breaking out 
of the rebellion in behalf of those upon whom | 
the calamities of war fell most heavily. The | 
association which was formed soon after the 
commencement of hostilities for the purpose of 
supplying food to the numerous regiments which | 
passed through the city of Philadelphia desired | 
to meet the additional need of medicine and 
rest for those whom sickness or exhaustion ren- | 
dered unfit to proceed. 4 room generously of- | 


|only reply ? 
| reward ? 


| press his thanks to his kind nurse. 
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fered by William M. Cooper, Esq., containing at 
first only five beds, was comfortably fitted up, 
and from this small beginning grew the Cooper 
Shop Hospital (so named from the character of 
the building itself), which has since so widely ex- 
tended the field of its operations, and which has 
been supported solely by voluntary contributions 
from the patriotic and charitable. ‘ Miss Ross 
was appointed “ Lady Principal” of this institu- 
tion, and five months after its opening issued a 
stirring appeal which found a ready response 
among those to whom it was addressed. The 
closing words breathe all the earnestness of her 
loyal spirit. 

“The defenders of our bleeding yet glorious 
Union implore your help. The cause of hu- 
| sanity begs you for assistance, and the sol- 
'dier sick and a stranger among ts asks you 
to give, and he knows that to ask will be to 
receive.” 

From the hour that Miss Ross assumed the 
responsibilities of the position above-mentioned 
she devoted all her energies to the interests of 
those under her charge with a zeal and efficiency 
which have seldom been surpassed. Night and 
day she was at her post. With wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance she watched while others slept, 
dressing with her own hands the most loathsome 
wounds, and winning the love and admiration 
of all with whom she was associated. 

Her quick sympathies were largely drawn upon 
by successive partings with those for whom she 
so ceaselessly labored. It was her wish that the 
last evening at the hospital should, when prac- 
ticable, be spent with her, and many whose eyes 
may rest upon these pages will bear witness to 
the moving appeal and urgent entreaty which 
marked these closing hours, and made them the 
starting-point of a new existence of higher mo- 
tives and loftier aims. Very many could join 
in the noble testimony of an officer in a Massa- 


| chusetts regiment who, after the unwilling fare- 


well had been spoken, returned to grasp the 
hand of this faithful friend and say : ‘‘ Miss Ross, 
I came here careless, indifferent, and heedless, 
but I go away determined, with God’s help, to 
be a better man. You have done it all.” Who 
can wonder that tears of grateful joy were her 
Who can doubt her richness of 


Ever ready to take advantage of an opportu- 


| nity for serving her Divine Master, it seemed as 


if she dared not permit even the smallest occa- 
sion to pass unimproved. She was fearless in 
the cause she loved. 

‘¢T should never have got my discharge if it 
had not been for you,”’ said a grateful soldier, 
who had left the hospital for his own home, and 
who, with returning health, had come to ex- 
“Oh no!” 
was the reply; ‘‘it was the Lord’s will that you 
should be restored to your family. I was only 
the instrument.’ 

“Ts A all ready to go to-night?” asked 
one of his companions, as a noble-looking fel- 
low crossed the outer ward, and approached 
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Miss Ross. 
swered. 


ly. 


“*Yes, A—— is ready,” she an- | istry for that which marks earth’s strongest tie 
‘* Ready inwardly as well as outward- | of love, and dying, whispered, ‘‘ Mother.” 
That is the true preparation.” Perhaps no characteristic of Miss Ross was 
It was within the walls of the Cooper Shop | more strongly marked than her perseverance. 
Hospital that the writer of this sketch first met | She had much to contend with in the discharge 
Miss Ross. The benevolence expressed in her | of her duties as Lady Principal of the hospital, 
glowing countenance, and the words of hearty | but she wou/d not be discouraged. 
welcome with which she greeted a humble eo- | On the occasion of one of her visits to the 
adjutor in her loving labors, will never be for- | office of a Government official, for the purpose 
gotten. It was impossible not to be impressed | of presenting a petition in behalf of an inmate 
at once by the tender earnestness with which | of the hospital, she was told ‘that she could 
she engaged in her self-imposed duties, and her | not be waited upon on account of the press of 
active interest in every thing which concerned | business which demanded immediate attention.” 


the well-being of those committed to her charge. 
When they were about to leave her watchful 
care forever a sister’s thoughtfulness was exhib- 
ited in her preparations for their comfort and 
convenience. The wardrobe of the departinc 
soldier was carefully inspected, and every thing 
needful was supplied. It was her custom also 
to furnish to each one who left a sum of money, 
‘*¢that he might have something of his own” to 
meet any unexpected necessity by the way. 
And if the donation-box at the entrance of the 
hospital chanced to be empty, her own purse 
made good the deficiency. The writer well re- 
members the anxious countenance with which 
she was met one morning by Miss Ross, when 
about taking her place for the day’s duty. ‘I 
am so sorry!” was her exclamation. ‘ When 
C—— left for Virginia last night I forgot, in 
the confusion, to give him money; and I am 
afraid that he has nothing of his own, for he had 
not received his pay. I thought of it after I 
was in bed, and it disturbed my sleep.” 

The tenderness of Miss Ross’s nature was 
never more touchingly exhibited than in the 
case of Lieutenant B——, of Saratoga, New 
York. He was brought to the hospital by his 
father for a few days’ rest before proceeding to 
his home. Mortally wounded, he failed so rap- 
idly that he could not be removed. During two 
days and nights of agonizing suffering Miss Ross 
searcely left his side, and while she bathed his 
burning brow and moistened his parched lips 
she mingled with these tender offices words of 
Christian hope and consolation. ‘‘Call me 
Anna,” she said, ‘‘and tell me all which your 
heart prompts you to say.” And as life ebbed 
away he poured into her sympathizing ear the 
confidences which his mother, alas! could not 
receive. With tearful eyes and sorrowing heart 
this new-found friend watched by him to the 
last—then closed the heavy eyes, and smoothed 
the raven locks, and sent the quiet form, lovely 
even in death, to her who waited its arrival in 
bitter anguish. 

To those who best knew the subject of this 
sketch, it seems a hopeless task to enumerate 
the ins®&nces of unselfish devotion to the good 
of others with which that noble life was filled. 
It was the same tale again and again repeated. 
Alike the pain, the anxiety, the care; alike the 
support, the encouragement, the consolation. 
No marvel was it that the sinking soldier, far 
from home and friends, mistook the gentle min- 


| ** General md 











she laughingly replied, ‘‘ you 
know me well enough to believe that I will re- 
main for any length of time that is necessary, 
and I shall not leave until you have granted my 
request.” She kept her word, and after wait- 
ing for several hours had the satisfaction of ob- 
taining the desired furlough. 

A young man belonging te a Pennsylvania 
regiment was lying dangerously ill at Newport 
News. His only sister came to Miss Ross and 
implored her aid in securing her brother's dis- 
charge. She at once offered to go to his relief, 
and having obtained the necessary papers start- 
ed upon her mission, accompanied by a friend 
who was ready to assist to the utmost in this 
humane undertaking. The result was success- 
ful, and poor W. was soon restored to his 
afflicted sister. This journey gave Miss Ross 
the opportunity of visiting several hospitals in 
Baltimore and Washington, and so desirous was 
she to speak a word of encouragement or conso- 
lation to each sufferer that she could with diffi- 
culty tear herself away. ‘‘I will not go,” she 
said to her friend, who urged the necessity of 
their immediate departure. ‘*But you must 
go,” wasthereply. ‘ W. isready. Jshall 
go by the four o’clock boat, and you will go with 
me.” This she related with great animation, 
and added, “If it had not been for Captain 
H——, I do not know that I should ever have 
come home.” 

The case of D——, a member of a New 
Hampshire regiment, is one of singular interest. 
He was left at the hospital when on his way to 
the seat of war, and suffered for many months 
from the consequences of the exposure incident 
to camp life. Miss Ross watched over him with 
sisterly tenderness, and when he was pronounced 
by the surgeon unfit for active service retained 
him as steward of the ‘institution. After the 
terrible battle of Gettysburg, when the wards 
were filled to overflowing, and hundreds of suf- 
ferers lay stretched on mattresses upon the floor, 
the broken constitution of D—— yielded to the 
excessive fatigue resulting from his arduous 
labors, and he was again prostrated by illness. 
As soon as it could be done with safety he was 
removed to the house of Mrs. B——, whose in- 
terest in the feeble invalid was only second to 
that of his faithful nurse. For a time he seemed 
to rally; but the death of a beloved child, and 
intense longing to behold his distant home, 80 
wore upon his drooping spirits that he sank into 
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almost hopeless depression.’ With her accus- 
tomed energy Miss Ross directed all her efforts 
toward restoring him to his family. “After the 
preliminary steps had been taken she applied to 
the captain of a Boston steamer, but he refused 
to receive a sick passenger on account of the 
want of suitable accommodations. The case 
was urgent. He must go or die. ‘‘ There is 
no room,” repeated the Captain. 

‘‘Give him a place upon the floor,” was the 
rejoinder, ‘‘and I will furnish every thing need- 
ful.” “But a sick man can not have proper at- 
tendance under such circumstances,” persisted 
the Captain. 
sary,” she replied, ‘‘and will take the entire 
charge of his comfort.” ‘Miss Ross, I am 
sorry to refuse you, but I can not comply with 
your request. This answer must be final.” 

What was to be done? The unsuccessful 
pleader covered her face with her hands for a 
few moments; then raising her head said, slow- 
ly and sadly, “Captain ——, I have had many 
letters from the friends of New England soldiers, 
thanking me with overflowing hearts for restor- 
ing to them the dearly loved husband, son, or 
brother while yet alive. From D.’s wife I shall 
receive no such message. This is his only 
chance of life. He can not bear the journey by 
land. He must go by water or die. He will 
die here—far from friends and home.” This 
appeal could not be resisted. ‘I wi/l take him, 
Miss Ross,” was the answer; “but it must be only 
upon the condition that you will promise not to 
ask such a favor of me again whatever the case 
may be.” ‘*Never!” was the quick reply, 
‘*never will I bind myself by such a promise 
while an Eastern soldier needs a friend or a 
passage to his home! You are the first man to 
whom [I should apply.” 
without a promise. You have conquered; I will 
do for him all that can be done.” 

Could such friendship fail to win the hearts 
of those to whom this inestimable woman gave 
the cheerful service of her life’s best days? ‘‘ Do 
you want to see Florence Nightingale?” said one, 
who had not yet left the nursing care which 
brought him back to life and hope, to a com- 
panion whom he met. “If you do, just come 
to our hospital and see Miss Ross.” 

This was the only reward she craved—a word 
of thoughtful gratitude from those she sought to 
serve; and in this was lost all remembrance of 
days of toil and nights of weariness. So from 
week to week and from month to month the 
self-consecration grew more complete—the self- 
forgetfulness more perfect. But the life spent 
in the service of others was drawing near its 
end. The busy hands were soon to be folded, 
the heavy eyelids forever closed, the weary feet 
were hastening to their rest. 

The spring of 1863 found Miss Ross still oc- 
cupied in the discharge of her ceaseless round 
of duties at the hospital, and at the same time 
engaged in promoting the interests of a large 
fair for the purpose of aiding in the establish- 
ment of a permanent Home for discharged sol- 


*T will go with him if neces- | 


diers who were incapacitated for active labor. 
She canvassed the city of Philadelphia, and also 
traveled in different parts of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey in order to obtain assistance in this 
important undertaking. ‘Is it not wrong,” a 
friend once asked, ‘‘ that you should do so much, 
while so many are doing nothing?” ‘‘ Oh, there 
are hundreds who would gladly work as I do,” 
was her reply, ‘‘but they have not my powers 
of endurance.”” Upon these powers she drew 
too largely, and her remarkable strength and 
vigor of constitution were yielding to the press- 
ure. 

The fair in which she was so actively inter- 
| ested took place in June, and a large sum was 
added to the fund previously obtained for the 
| benefit of the ‘‘Soldiers’ Home.” The work 

now progressed rapidly, and the personal aid 
and influence of Miss Ross were exerted to for- 
| ward it in every possible way. Yet while deep- 
| ly absorbed in the promotion of this object, which 
| was very near to her heart, she found time to 
| brighten, with characteristic tenderness and de- 
| votion, the last hours of the Rev. Dr. Clay, the 
| aged and revered minister of the ancient church, 
in which the marriage of her parents had taken 
| place so many years before. With his own 
family she watched beside his bed, and with 
| them received his parting blessing. 

The waning year found the noble undertak- 
| ing, the object of so many prayers and the goal 
| of such ardent desire, near a prosperous com- 
pletion. A suitable building had been obtained, 
}and many busy days were occupied in the de- 





| lightful task of furnishing it. At the close of a 
| day spent in this manner, the friend who had 
| been Miss Ross’s companion proposed that the 
remaining purchases should be deferred to an- 
‘Then let him come | 


other time, urging, in addition to her extreme 
fatigue, that many of the stores were closed. 
‘¢Come to South Street with me,” she replied. 
‘¢' They keep open there until twelve o’clock, and 
we may find exactly what we want.” The long 
walk was taken, and when the desired articles 
were secured she yielded to her friend’s en- 
treaties, and at a late hour sought her home. 
As she pursued her solitary way came there no 
foreshadowing of what was to be? no whisper 





of the hastening summons? no token of the 
| quick release? Wearily were the steps ascend- 


| ed, which echoed for the last time the familiar 


tread. Slowly the door closed through which 
she should pass on angelic mission nevermore. 
Was there no warning ? 

‘*T am tired,” she said, “‘and so cold that I 
feel as if I never could be warm again.” It was 
an unusual complaint for her to whom fatigue 
had seemed almost unknown before. But it 
| was very natural that exhaustion should follow 
a day of such excessive labor, and she would 
soon be refreshed. So thought those who loved 
her, unconscious of the threatening danger. 
The heavy chill retained its grasp, the resistless 
torpor of paralysis crept slowly on, and then 
| complete insensibility. In this utter helpless- 


| 





| ness, which baffled every effort of human skill, 








seer 
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night wore away and morning dawned. Still 
there was no change, and days had passed before 
the veil was lifted. 


“Can this be death ?” asked the weary pil- | 


grim, whose feet even then had reached the 
brink of the dark river, ‘I did not think my 
work was done, but God has willed it otherwise 
—His will be done.” A few words of fond fare- 
well were calmly spoken, those most near and 
dear were folded in her outstretched arms, and 
consciousness had fled forever. 

Those who watched beside the prostrate form 
saw there no struggle. Only the gentle breath- 
ing came more slowly, the sinking pulse grew 
fainter, and all was still. The shadowy vale 
was safely passed, and light had dawned once 
more. Silently had the Death Angel brought 
the calm loveliness of perfect rest to her 

“* Whose life so sweetly ceased to be, 
It lapsed in immortality.” 

On the twenty-second day of December, 1863, 
the day which witnessed the completion of the 
crowning work of her life—at the very time 
when the sharers of her labors were assembled 
for the dedication of the ‘‘ Soldiers’ Home,” 
this faithful guardian of the interests of the 
poor and suffering closed forever her gentle 
ministry. The sorrowing multitude who par- 
ticipated in the solemnities of her burial bore 
witness to the reverential affection with which 
she was regarded by all who knew her. One 
of the daily journals of her native city contains 
the following paragraph : 

‘* The vast assemblage of weeping friends who 
gathered to pay their last tribute of affection gave 
evidence that this was more than an ordinary 
bereavement. So great was the assemblage that 
it was almost impossible to gain access to the 
apartment where, arrayed in the habiliments of 
the tomb, reposed the earthly remains of one 
who, from childhood, had devoted herself to al- 
leviating and ministering unto the necessities of 
the widow, the orphan, and the friendless. In 
her best days she devoted her Christian benevo- 
lence and philanthropy to the care of our sick 
and wounded heroes returning maimed and dis- 
tressed from hard-fought battle-fields and lonely 
camps.” A personal friend writes: ‘‘I think 
there is scarcely a case where a person holding 
no public position was so universally known and 
beloved.” 

The last lingering look was taken, and the 
mournful train moved slowly on, bearing the 
precious remains to Monument Cemetery. Na- 
ture itself, in the barren desolation of advancing 
winter, seemed in perfect harmony with the sol- 
emn scene, as if she too joined in sad lament 
that so much worth and loveliness should pass 
away. 

Beneath the shadow of a stately cedar, whose 
branches are melodious with the earliest songs 
of birds, rests what was mecrtal of Anna Maria 
Ross. Roses, planted by loving hands, unfold 
their clustering blossoms, and fall in fragrant 
showers above the grassy turf. The sacred spot 
is marked by a monument—the gift of those who 





| hold in sweet remembrance her who sleeps be- 
|neath. The base is of blue marble. The tomb 
is of pure’vhite marble, surmounted by a tablet 
which bears an alto-relievo, representing a fe- 
|male figure ministering to a soldier, who lies 
|upon a couch. Beneath is the inscription : 
ERECTED BY HER FRIENDS, 
In Memory of 
ANNA M. ROSS, 
Diep December 22, 1863. ‘ 

Her piety was fruitful of good works. The friendless 
child, the fugitive slave, and the victim of intemperance 
were ever objects of her tenderest solicitude. 

When civil war disclosed its horrors she dedicated her life 
to the sick and wounded soldiers of her country, and 
died a martyr to Humanity and Patriotism. 


So closes the brief and imperfect record of a 
beautiful life; but the light of its lovely exam- 
ple yet remains. And the work so lovingly be- 
gun, and faithfully carried on, by the noble- 
hearted subject of this sketch, is still unfinished: 
“Dead and yet speaking” by the consecration 
of lofty talents to the highest uses—‘*‘ speaking” 
by the broad sympathy which embraced all who 
needed help or consolation — ‘‘ speaking” by 
countless acts of service to her fellow-men, which 
will be fully known only in the “ great day when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed”—she 
bids us follow wherever is heard the cry of suf- 
fering humanity, or the wail of the “children 
of sorrow.” Amidst the doubts and discourage- 
ments of our country’s darkest hours she labored 
patiently and courageously, in faith and hope. 
Shall our hearts fail, and our hands droop, who 
see the heavy storm-clouds lifted, and hear once 
more, in sweet accord, the silver notes of Peace? 





THE CHIMNEYS. 


ACING the western sky, Ruth Bowen caught 

the sight of two chimneys in the sunset 
glow, on the edge of the wooded horizon, which 
belonged to a house whose inhabitants had long 
been hateful to her. Ezra Clark lived there, 
aud his mother, the ‘‘Widow Nabby.” She 
had rejected Ezra twice, and had included his 
mother in the rejection. Why she should stop 
and ponder over those chimneys, with that basis 
of remembrance, seems inconsistent; but she 
stood as one taking a fond leave—like the sol- 
dier upon the hill. -At that moment Ezra was 
eating his supper of bread and milk, thickly 
dashed with huckleberries, and avowing there 
was nothing equal to them in their season ; but 
his mother, who was watching him, pretended 
to make moan over the necessity she was un- 
der of going into the swamp to pick more for 
him. 

‘*Rheumatic fever and colic would not keep 
you from picking every darned one, mother,” 
Ezra said. 

‘‘Now, Ezry, you know you lie; why, I 
haven’t dried one yet.” 

‘‘ Folks are crazy in huckleberry time; they 
are ferocious to get into the woods and swamps, 
| where a cat-bird would be ashamed to squall.” 
‘¢ What do you think of them Florida swamps, 
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where human beings live for days on huckle- 
berries?” asked his mother, wishing to divert 
his mind. 

‘* Mother, our minister will spoil you with his 
politics. I wish he would attend to his gospel 
business, and not distress you with Florida.” 

‘* Fellow-creatures, Ezry.”’ 

‘There, there; go on with the huckleberry 
crop,” exclaimed Ezra; “‘ there’s no philanthropy 
in that.”. 

‘*That’s what I meant all along, Ezry; Iam 
glad to convince you that I had better do some- 
thing.” 

‘*'The combat is over, then,” said Ezra, “ for 
the present, and I'll take a smoke.” 

If Ruth, when she started from home in 
search of field lilies, had been aware of coming 
in sight of Ezra’s chimneys, she would have 
taken some other path; but here she was on a 
lonely road, and there they were, set in the deep 
border of woods in the west. The enchantment 
of the summer eve, with its splendid sky, its 
odorous thickets of dog-roses, swamp-apple blos- 
soms, and wild grapes; its sleepy birds, who | 
could not resist the rosy brilliancy of the at- 
mosphere, and sang faint broken songs of de- 
light in their leafy beds; its sweet silence and 
repose; aggravated her remembrances against 
him, it offered such a contrast to his appearance 
in his evening’s rest and leisure. His shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up on his arms, of course, 
which, like his complexion, were ham-colored, 
and of a hairy muscularity. Probably wisps of 
hay stuck in his hair, and husks of rye were | 
dropping from his clothes; he was bare-legged, 
undoubtedly, and most likely was taking his 





“What I mean is that I have to wash and 
iron your dresses. Where did you go?” 

‘*T have been walking on the upper road; the 
evening is lovely.” 

** Any mosquitoes ?” 

*‘ Suppose Aunt Eliza should ask me to come 
and live with her?” Ruth asked, reflectively. 

‘*T can’t suppose so; it is too foolish an idea. 
Eliza knows that this is our place.” 

‘**T wish to leave Repton.” 

‘*No, you do not; where should we be so 
much respected as here? Who would care to 
learn that once we were respectable, when we 
went about begging for work? What do people 
think of poor widows generally? _That’s what 
I am, when you come to the bare bones of the 
thing. Don’t ever think that I am going to 
throw away the result of sixteen years of labor 
and management. I expect to live and dic 
with the best here.” 

Ruth shuddered at the idea of being in any 
spot where her claims to equality with the high- 
est might not be recognized; as for asking for 
work any where, it could not be done. 

**What ails. you?” continued her mother. 
‘*Has your evening walk unsettled your mind ? 
It is not best to speculate on any change; if you 
will dwell on one, take into consideration the 
impossibility of our ever gathering again the 
comforts we have now. Once give up our house, 
which is in order, and our furniture—all our 
belongings, in short—how could we ever raise 


| money to start afresh? It has taken me years 


to roll together what little we have.” 
Ruth was silenced and convinced. 
‘* Hannah Brown called while you were out,” 


supper on the old door-step. She struck from | Mrs. Bowen began again. ‘‘She tells me she 
the bushes along the path straggling bits of hay | is going up to Ezra Clark’s next week to quilt 
which had caught from passing loads, and twist- | for Mrs. Clark, who thinks her time may come 
ed them, viciously wishing that she could twist | any minute, and that she had better get together 
the whole thing out of her mind. But that was | all the bed-clothes Ezra’s wife will need during 
impossible ; she must live where Ezra lived, and | her lifetime.” 
still meet the Widow Nabby. She could never ‘*Ezra’s wife!” exclaimed Ruth, with con- 
probably move away from Repton, where there | tempt. ‘‘ Where will he find her? What kind 
was but one church, one society. She walked | of quilts did Hannah say old Clark was getting 
to and fro between the thickets till the chimneys | up?” 
disappeared in the gloom of the woods, the sky| ‘‘ Farniture chintz, very handsome, which 
faded, and the dew fell. When she arrived at | Mrs. Clark bought five years ago.” 
her mother’s door she thought of the errand she | ‘* Ezra’s wife is welcome to them 
had been on, and that inquiries would be made ‘* He will find some suitable person, I dare 
for the lilies. Though her mother, Mrs. Bowen, | say—one that the old woman can manage, and 
sympathized with her in regard to Ezra Clark, | one who will feel under obligation to him for a 
she knew a scolding would come if a confession | home. It is bedtime, Ruth; take all your 
was made of such erratic unnecessary reverie ; things up stairs—I do not want to begin the 
for Mrs. Bowen was matter-of-fact, and chose | morning in a litter. Those bosoms are to be 
neither to love nor hate from any ideal point of | stitched first thing.” 
view. Ruth concluded to say nothing concern- ‘* Mother,” Ruth asked, drowsily, after they 
ing the chimneys, and entered the house with | had been in bed some time, ‘‘ haven't we got a 
shawl and bonnet in her hand. good many bedquilts ?” 

‘Your aunt’s vases will not be filled this} ‘*Not one,” Mrs. Bowen answered, gaping, 
evening, I perceive,” said Mrs. Bowen. ‘**that hasn’t come to darning.” 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders, and shook out; Mrs. Bowen, as she had said, was a widow, 
her dress. | and a genteel one. Her husband had been gen- 

‘““ What have you been doing all this time, | teel also, but his gentility did not prevent long 
Ruth? Your dress is awfully bedraggled.” | absences from home, in one of which he died 





”” 
. 








‘* Bespangled you mean, mother, with dew.” | without any effects—at least none ever reached 
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his wife; and she was obliged, at the age of 
thirty, to cast about her for means to live by 
and to bring up Ruth, then six years old. For 
a few years she kept an infant-school—that is, 
the infants went to her house, and hung about 
her skirts, or slept on quilts spread over the 
floor for their convenience. All the nice peo- 
ple in Repton sent their children to her, under- 
standing they would be taught nothing beyond 
the alphabet. Mrs. Bowen became a familiar 
name to every mother in the neighborhood, and 
it was a matter of pride between them to serve 
her. The children were made the medium of 
presents which, in fact, amounted to supplies ; 
and as children have sharp wits, and are able 
to appreciaté the cunning of older minds, they 
were sometimes made to perceive the comparison 
between Ruth’s home and their own, to Ruth’s 
advantage. She flourished with them at their 
bed and board, and in similar clothing, and 
grew more genteel even than her mother. When 
she was sixteen Mrs. Bowen gave up her school, 
and took up, with Ruth’s assistance, fine-sew- 


ing. They never sought work; it was brought | 


to them, to be done at their leisure and pleasure. 
Both were industrious, ingenious, and capable 
of executing any trust that was confided to 
them. The natural conscience, which persons 
of indifferent characters sometimes. possess, is 
a curious starting-point for reflection, if one 
such had time to reflect on the inconsistencies 
of men and women. What Mrs. Bowen and 
Ruth professed to do they did as if they were 
actuated by a high sense of duty—but they 
were not. 

What does it matter, so long as the Reptoni- 
ans felt themselves repaid in their own coin? 


What if some acute person now and then said | 


that the Bowens lived for themselves alone, and | 


did it shrewdly too? Were they not bright, 
cheerful, and did they not hold up their heads 
high while they were about it? They made the 
most of what they had, and in that way they 
were generous, bestowing agreeable sensations 
by means of their neatness and good taste. 

Mrs. Bowen turned her gifts and money to 
so good an account that it was difficult to re- 
member their origin always; her pride assim- 
ilated what was originally foreign so thorough- 
ly, that no soul would ever have dared to remind 
either Ruth or herself of the fact, or play the 
part of ‘‘ Indian Giver” with them. They made 
as fine an appearance in Repton as any Reptoni- 
an. Nota fashion came there that Ruth did not 
adopt; not a new book was heard of that she 
did not ‘contrive to get, either from the circu- 
lating library in the shire town or by borrowing 
from the few who read in Repton. Every mag- 
azine or paper which contained any account of 
the outside world, taken in the town, she de- 
voured with a zest which was accounted for by 
her acquaintances who thought it a desire for 
information. It is not easy to account for a 
taste in novel-reading wlien the one who has it 
is somewhat selfish and passionless, as Ruth 
certainly was, and still less easy to discover 





what the effect of novel-reading is on such a 
character. It did not appear that she had im- 
bibed therefrom any romantic ideas of solitude 
or society; she was invited every where, and 
accepted all her invitations. She was a marked 
feature in every party, being pleasing in style 
and intelligent. Sifting her influence to the 
bottom it was nothing; but she would have 
been missed from Repton, and never forgotten. 
People expected her presence, some one said. 
on the same principle that quince preserves ob- 
tained—they were always made, never liked, but 
eaten. Mrs. Bowen had a half-sister, who lived 
in a distant city and was married to a merchant 
of some means. She sometimes sent presents 
to Mrs. Bowen and Ruth—small articles of taste 
and luxury, which Mrs. Bowen received with a 
sneer or a sarcasm, and Ruth with curiosity and 
gratification. The last gift had been a pair of 
painted China vases, which Ruth intended to 
fill with lilies; but Ezra’s chimneys had filled 
her mind instead. 

Ezra Clark’s farm was not in Repton proper, 
but three miles from its centre. It was not a 
model farm. Its buildings were without paint 
or white-wash ; tumbling stone-walls and fences 
of crooked rails divided its ground into corn- 
fields, potato patches, and pasture. On the 
north of it was a big swamp, in the west pine 
woods, and to the east ran the road which led 
to Repton. There was nothing picturesque 
about the premises. There were no prize cat- 
tle, or breed horses, or fancy poultry, and no 
pigeons. Ezra owned some good common cows, 
a yoke of oxen, a horse, and quite a number of 
hogs. - He raised hay, corn, rye, and potatoes. 
Mrs. Clark made butter and sold it; also apple 
butter and dried apples. The old orchard, whose 
fangs defied nature’s dentistry, also sheltered a 
bee-hive, and was the pleasure-ground of a few 
hens, whose eggs and broods were sold also, to- 
gether with the honey from the hive. Ezra sold 
hay in the spring and the rest of his crops in 
the fall, pork in the winter, and sometimes beef. 
The farm cleared between three and four hun- 
dred dollars a year, which was nearly all saved. 
It had paid nothing in the time of Ezra’s father ; 
but when he died Ezra took it and brought it 
into a paying condition. It had been his for 
five years; consequently he was now worth 
about two thousand dollars. Sometimes he 
thought of taking this fund to speculate with in 
some other part of the world: like other Yankees 
he could go any where and be any thing, should 
he choose. He might establish a trading post 
in Japan, or invent something in the East In- 
dies that would keep the natives cool and make 
his fortune. But he never came nearer to leav- 
ing home than this vague dream brought him. 
There were a hundred reasons why he shoul 
stay. His mother could not live without him. 
Who but himself could twist and screw a profit 
from the mean acres they owned? Who would 
keep an eye upon the old age of proud Mrs. Bow- 
en if he failed to? Lastly, who wouldn’t cut 
him out with Ruth if he forsook his forlorn hope? 
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Mrs. Clark would have lived had he left her, | recognized by them ; perhaps they never saw it. 
for she loved life and the world. She was some- | Some people never discover genius even, when 
what eccentric—the ‘*‘ Widow Nabby,”’ pious by | it is born in the same town with themselves. I 


rule, and skeptical by nature, artful, kind-heart- | am told that one of our noted authoresses is con- 


ed, bright, and simple, and withal a remarkably | 


handsome woman. Her features were as regu- 
lar as a Greek’s. She had full black eyes, and 
a mop of black curly hair; her feet and hands 
were beautiful, her form perfect, and yet she 
was born on the opposite side of the swamp, 


sidered a miserable housekeeper in her town, 
and that Mr. Tennyson is called a cross man in 
| his. If the world discovers a man of genius 
these people cry: ‘‘It can’t be; he was born 
here; we have known him always!” 

Ezra was really unnoticed by Ruth, and in- 


where she lived till she married Ezra’s father, | deed there was little about him that was notice- 
and moved on the side where she now was./able. ‘A common, decent farmer’’ Mrs. Bow- 
She was an awful dowdy, however, being per- | en would have called him, if she had spoken of 
fectly indifferent to dress and her personal ap- ‘him at all. He was unlike his mother, but fa- 
pearance. Her shoes were always down at the | vored his father, as she often said with an odd 
heel; she preferred wearing them so—there was | sigh ; he was tall and angular, fair-haired, gray- 
no trouble about tying them. She hated strings, | eyed, and had a Roman nose. If Ruth had 
buttons, and hooks and eyes, and pins scratched | ever taken pains to examine his face she would 
her; her cap was two-thirds off her head gener- | have seen there a resemblance to herself. She 


ally, which she said was owing to the obstinate 
curl of her hair—it would rise up wave-like. 
Her gowns were made of a material that never 
required washing, and never came to mending, 
but fell all away at once. Her house was ar- 
ranged correspondingly, and her way of doing 
housework was slip-shod of course. What was 
the use of making her bed every morning when 
it was tumbled every night—she reasoned with 


old Sally Lane, her ancient ‘ help,” who made it | 
If the furniture dropped | 


up notwithstanding. 
apart it remained so, unless Ezra saw it, and 
had it mended. Occasionally she had a fit 
of moving what she called ‘‘ Lumber” into the 
unused rooms, and compelling Sally and Ezra 
to enjoy bare floors and walls a while. She 
swept and dusted, she said, when the Lord 
willed, which was not often. Her duty was 
done, however, in the line of milk-pans; their 
‘shining morning faces,’’ when she put them 
out of doors on a board, propitiated the demon 
of cleanliness, and was the saving clause put in 
by her friends when they otherwise called her a 
* Slut.” 
to look something like the Repton people whom 
she met at the Presbyterian church; and, with the 
help of Sally, succeeded, though before she re- 
turned her bonnet, shawl, and collar went astray 
over her shoulders; and she lost so many gloves 
and handkerchiefs that she gave up wearing 
them at last, and flourished a leaf of tansy, a 
rose, or a dry stalk of caraway seed instead. 
It was at church that Ezra began to observe 
Ruth, to admire, and then fall in love with her. 
His pew was behind the one Mrs. Bowen hired 
seats in, which gave him the advantage of see- 
ing Ruth enter it, and of looking boldly at the 
back of her bonnet. Sometimes her silk dress 
rustled against him, and he smelt the Cologne 
water her handkerchief was perfumed with. 
Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. Clark were members of 
the church, and the symbolic cup was handed by 
one to the other often; but they never exchanged 
more than a bow outside of the church. The 


‘* Widow Nabby” and her wardrobe was a jest- 

ing theme between Mrs. Bowen and Ruth; but 

her wonderful old woman's beauty was never 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 186.—3 C 





She made a sincere effort on Sundays | 


| 


| was tall and angular also, and had fair hair ; 
| but her features were delicate and trained, as 
|in fact was her whole self, while Ezra, as yet, 
| was but a man in the rough. Mrs. Clark pene- 
| trated Ezra’s secret about the time he learned it 
himself. She thought him a green, foolish 
boy, but did not say so; she depicted the hor- 
rors of gentility to him in her cunning way ; 
exposed the shifts and expedients to be resorted 
to where there was no real basis for it, but she 
only made Ezra laugh. ‘The truth was, that it 
was Ruth’s elegant precfsion that had fascinated 
him. He had suffered his long life, without 
knowing it, from the disorder and confusion at 
home, and his mother, without his knowing this 
too, would have been the last model he would 
have chosen from. Poor mothers! But they 
are ignorant also. After worshiping Ruth for 
several years in church he suddenly took the in- 
itiatory step toward making her acquaintance, 
and went up to Repton to spend his evenings. 
This was late in the spring,eat the time the 
young people were beginning their excursions 
to the woods and fields. He was acquainted 
_with the Repton men, but had made no visits to 
‘their houses. His point of attack was a call 
at the minister’s, where it was lawful for all to 
go, with a bundle of rhubarb stalks, which he 
presented to the minister’s wife, with the hope 
, that they would not use up too much of her su- 
gar; and chance, who loves parochial gifts, fa- 
vored him. One of his friends, Joel Barnes, 
was there on a parish errand. 

‘¢ There's a party of us,” he said, *‘ going up 
your way in a few minutes, Ezra. Join it, 
will you? We are going to Grape Dell.” 

‘Who's going ?” Ezra asked, confidently. 

‘**T hardly know; I asked Ruth Bowen to go, 
for one.” 

**T am not acquainted with her.” 

‘*T’]l introduce you. Come, you have kept ont 
of company long enough. I never saw you in 
the minister’s house before.” ] 

‘*Tt is Mr. Clark’s fault,” remarked the 
ister’s wife, kindly. ~ 

“T knowit,” answered Ezra; ‘* but, marm. the 
farm is on my hands; it takes all there is of 


min- 
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me, soul and body, to keep it from falling back 
onme. But I’ve met with a change lately. I 
intend to be more among folks; and, Joel, I 
don’t care if I do go along with you, and you 
may introduce me to as many young women as 
you like.” 

As it was dusk when the introduction came 
off Ezra acquitted himself decently, though he 
was sure of nothing, except that Ruth Bowen 
was near him, and that she had said in a high 
clear voice, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Clark?” 
and immediately added, addressing Joel Barnes: 

‘* Where did he come from ?” 

‘*What a splendid moon, Ezra!” Joel re- 
marked, as if he had not heard her. 

** No,” answered Ezra. 

‘* What a fool!” thought Ruth. 

‘* The girls are getting into his head,” thought 
Joel. 

Ezra thought of a way to speak significantly 
to Ruth. The loud talking and laughing round 
him saddened his heart, he could not reason why. 
He wished Ruth would not feel quite as gay and 
self-possessed while she was so near him; but 
of course she could not guess what was seething 
in his mind. At last he asked her if she liked 
long walks. Very much, she replied, pleasant- 
ly; he said then, that he liked walking too. 


‘* Behind the plow or dropping corn,” she | 


thought; but said ‘‘ Indeed!” and spoke to some 
one else. When the foad which led to Grape 
Dell was reached he suddenly conceived the 
idea that he should feel easier at home, and 
drew aside for the party to pass. As Ruth went 
by he called out to her astonishment, in a friend- 
ly tone; 


‘*Do have ‘em, Ezry, whether or no; young 
feet have not trod over these floors for many a 
day. I wish they would dance.” 

** Will you dance, mother?” 

**Oh, Ezra! I belong, and can’t ; but I'll bet 
a horse to a herring that Sally Lane would like 
to cut a caper.” 

He consulted with Sally; she advised cider 
and cookies, and, as most of their chairs refused 
to bear any body’s weight, suggested some new 
ones. He went to Repton the next day and 
bought twelve maple-backed and rush-seated 
chairs, and then carried his idea to Joel Barnes. 

‘**Tf you will come up to my shanty with the 
same party and spend the evening,” he said, 
**T'll drive you all home in my hay-cart.” 

‘* All right,” answered Joel; ‘‘say when.” 

** Next week some time.” 

‘*'Thursday.” 

‘*That’s fair. Don’t expect any thing; there’s 
a good deal of rind about mother and me, you 
know.” 

‘*My country friend,” said Joel, ‘*‘ husk is 
what we jaded voluptuaries need.” 

‘* Be darned.” 








** Good-evening, Miss Bowen !” 
‘*'That’s a capital good fellow!” said Joel 
Barnes to Ruth a few moments afterward. 


When Sally saw the chairs she was so excited 


| that she exclaimed: ‘‘ Ain’t he a one to go it ?” 


‘*No,” answered Mrs. Clark; ‘I would have 
burnt the house down, and moved the lot.” 

Ezra exchanged a look with her. 

“You are right, mother; but I won’t do 
either, and you know why.” 

‘‘ The mountain’s a coming to Mohammed.” 

Mrs. Clark spoke kindly to every one on the 
evening of the party, but made no effort to en- 
tertain. 

‘She has not changed her cap even,” said 
Ruth Bowen to one of the girls. ‘‘ Isn’t she 


| curious? and did you ever see such a house? 


‘“*T have seen him with the Widow Nabby for Ezra has not made a mistake, has he, and put 


years, but never met him. Have we the prospect | 


of much of his society in our set ?” 

‘*Perhaps he wants a wife—where else could 
he look for one ?” 

“He!” 

‘*He appeared to be flabbergasted by you,” 
said Joel, mischievously. 

‘*Me!” and Ruth tossed her head and her | 
long neck, declaring that she was not fond of 
jokes. 

Ezra walked home very fast, and when he | 
saw his mother burst out with, ‘‘ Mother, they | 
are walking all over.” | 

‘*Who’s a-walking, Ezry? Not sperrits, I 
trust.” 

‘The -young folks at Repton. Why can’t 
they walk here ?” 

‘* What for ?” 

‘¢ Because it is pleasant.” 


‘Ho, ho! delightful, ain’t it? either with | 
the skeeters in the swamp, the owls in the woods, | 
or me and Sally Lane in the kitchen.” 

** To—to—see me, then.” 

“The wind is that way, isit? Ask ’em right 
up, Ezry; they'll sing hymns, maybe.” 

‘* Hymns be darned.” 


us in a deserted cattle-pen? I would not be 
obliged to sleep here, or touch a particle of food, 
for the world. But what can we expect of that 
poor young man, brought up in this way ?” 

“True enough,” her friend answered; ‘‘ but 
Mrs. Clark is a good, clever woman for all that; 
and Ezra is a fine young man—forehanded, too. 
He is looking at us.” 

Ruth turned her face toward him, and tried 
to look civil. He had watched her all the 
evening, and paid her several attentions, which 
she mutely accepted. He liked her in his own 
house better than ever. How graceful and neat 
she looked in her spotted muslin dress and little 
black silk apron, and with the long curls at the 
back of her head! But he divined her thoughts, 
and felt the scornful expression in her face while 
she spoke to her friend. He went up to her, 
and the friend sauntered away. 

‘‘ This is a poor place,” he said, sharply. 

She was so surprised at his sudden accost 
that she blushed and looked very natural. 

‘It is quite old, I suppose,” she remarked, 
gently. 

“Qld as it is, poor, mean, filthy, I intend to 
bring my wife Rere.” 
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Being fully recovered, she shook out her hand- 
kerchief, raised her eyebrows, and answered, 
** Indeed !” 

“Yes, and I am going to ask you to be my 
wife. I have thought of you for a long time.” 

He was very pale, and his Roman nose looked 
more like a bridge than ever. 

** Mercy on me,” said Ruth, terribly afraid 
he would be overheard; ‘‘I decline the honor.” 

Mrs. Clark saw it all through the half-opened 
kitchen door. She would have flown at Ruth’s 
throat in behalf of her offspring if it would have 
helped him; as it was she shook her head till 
her cap fell off, and she kicked it away. 

‘*T am,” continued Ezra, between his teeth, 
“a suitable husband for you. We both earn 
our living. Our mothers havetolabor. I will 
take care of your mother in her old age. She 
need never make another shirt; but you would 
have to work and help me.” 

‘*T—never! I could never dream of such a 
husband as you. Please attend to your com- 
pany and let me alone.” 

He turned away in perfect calmness, but deep- 
ly mortified. So was Ruth, and very angry. 
He offered her a glass of cider when it went 
round, but she would not take it or look at 
him. 

‘*T deserve your respect,” he said, holding the 
glass almost under her nose. ‘‘I insist upon 
your taking this from my hand.” 

She raised her eyes to his. He looked so de- 


termined that she took it; she was afraid he | 
would make a scene if she refused, and then it | 


would come out that she had been subjected to 
his ridiculous proposal. The remainder of the 
evening was chaos to both; Ruth was anxious 
to get away, and Ezra desired an end to the 
thing. Mrs. Clark was not sorry to see the 
party depart. She sent Sally Lane to bed im- 
mediately, but sat up herself till Ezra returned 
from Repton with the hay-cart. 

‘* How do you think that glass of cider tasted 
to Ruth Bowen, Ezry ?” 

*T don’t think.” 

“IT do; it was as bitter as the waters of 
Marah.” 


‘<If it was as bitter as the tears that I could 
shed as easy as not, she'll be very sick before | 


morning. I took her down from the hay-cart, 
however; if I hadn’t she would have sprained 
her ankle.” 

‘**T wish her pride could be sprained.” 

‘Never mind, mother; I am going to wait 
awhile. Good-night to you; much obliged.” 

With tears of vexation Ruth related to her 
mother what had befallen her. 

‘* What could have possessed the jackass?” 
asked Mrs. Bowen; ‘‘ he could not suppose you 
would inherit any property.” 

**Qh, mother,” said Ruth, with heat, ‘‘ I think 
the donkey is in love with me.” 

“There's no other way of accounting for 
it; but what encouragement had you given 
him ?” 


“Don’t drive me quite crazy. You know 


that I never gave any body the least encourage- 
ment.” 

**You need not fire up. It will pass over 
soon; it is not likely that he will tell of his re- 
jection.” 

‘He is Joel’s particular friend.” 

‘*T am sorry for that; what can Joel see in 
him ?” 

‘‘T know I shall see him whenever I see Joel ; 
I am sure of it.” 

And she did. Ezra solemnly went every 
where with Joel, if there was a prospect of 
meeting her. His pertinacity came to be un- 
derstood, and Ruth was laughed at for her ador- 
er. There was but one way of escape—marriage 
—and there was but one she would marry—Joel 
Barnes—Ezra’s friend, who appeared to be his 
advocate from the fact of his allowing Ezra to 
hang to his skirts on all occasions. Joel was 
genteel. His business, that of clerk in a dry- 
goods store, suited her; his hands were white, 
his clothes always fashionable. But Joel had 
no intention of rescuing her from Ezra’s pursuit. 
The summer passed without any mitigation of 
her troubles; Ezra was quietly friendly toward 
her, whether she turned her back to him, or 
whether she set her face in scornful rigidness 
opposite his. It is certain that under this régimz 
he developed wonderfully, acquiring experience 
with his hopelessness that went far toward turn- 
ing him into one of ‘‘ Nature’s noblemen ;” that 
is, his farming instincts and his love of labor 
sat with ease and dignity upon him. But farm- 
ing and labor blinded Ruth's eyes still. Na- 
ture’s nobleman was poor; he had rough hands ; 
he still said ‘‘darn” now and then. Can she 
be blamed? When winter came, she made it 
an excuse for not going out in the evening as 
much as formerly. Ezra could not carry the 
war into her dwelling; he would not quite dare 
to face Mrs. Bowen. It was not pleasant for 
Ruth to hear that Ezra was more and more tol- 
erated ; that he had been invited to the socia- 
bles for the season. She refused to join them. 
When he heard of it he wrote hera long letter, and 
proposed withdrawing from them, should she 
desire to go. He also wrote her some disagree- 
able truths concerning herself, but he repeated 
his offer of marriage. Ruth took no notice of 
| the letter, and still staid away from the socia- 
| bles. 

‘*Tt will never do to give it up so,” said her 
friends. ‘‘* You will have to marry him to get 

rid of him.” 

|  **Be sure to come and take tea with me when 

I do,” she answered. ,' 

It came to pass that Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. 

Clark had a slight falling out without ever hav- 
,ing had a falling in. One snowy Sunday Mrs. 
| Clark passed the interval between the morning 
‘and the afternoon service in the church. As 
| Ruth was to remain at home, Mrs. Bowen start- 
| ed early, and they met at the stove in the entry. 
| Bows were exchanged, but with the sudden 
| opportunity wrath gathered in Mrs. Bowen’s 
heart. 
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‘¢T wonder your son is not at his post watch- | 
ing,” she said. ‘I miss him.” 

‘*T am sorry to disappoint you, marm,” Mrs. 
Clark answered; ‘‘but heain’t coming. Where's 
your Ruth ?” 

** She has been obliged to make herself a pris- 
oner.” 

“°’Tain’t on bread and water, I hope.” 

‘*Tf it was it would be preferable to what she 
is forced to have when she goes out.” 

**What’s that, marm ?” 

“The attentions of your son. Can't you 
teach him how to keep in the place where he | 
belongs ?” 

**If your Ruth’s disposition and behavior 
won't drive him away nothing will; we must | 
let him go to the end of his rope. I am really | 
sorry for you, because I see you have not got 
over it, as J have; I gave Ezry up some time 
ago. Now, marm, let us go right in and hear | 
the gospel preached.” 

Ezra from this time deserted Repton. Ruth | 
emerged from her seclusion and went about as | 
in former times; but she missed something— | 
her persecution. A sting, an expectation, a| 
flavor was gone; dullness took their place, espe- | 
cially after Joel Barnes became engaged to a | 
girl entirely out of their set. 

**The good times are over,” was the cry. 
‘*We are going to break up; what are we todo | 
for young men ?” 
But Ruth had little time either for amuse- | 
ment or reflection. Mrs. Bowen was taken ill; 
their work got behindhand, and Ruth obtained | 
an insight into the pains and penalties of living. 
When her mother recovered they were obliged to | 
make up by extra industry for the lost time, and | 
so the weeks rolled on even up to the night on 











cluded not to drive home his loaded wagon, but 
sent his man on with it in advance. Ruth still 


welked forward withont seeing him. He leaned 


his elbows on the wall which bordered the road, 
and wondered if she knew where she was go- 
ing, and if she would come much nearer. She 
stopped a moment as if she were reflecting, 
which made him feel sorry and apprehensive, 
and started on again; her eyes fell on his head 
above the wall, she made up her mind instinct- 
ively to go by as if she did not see him; but 
when she came opposite him she said, in a trem- 
bling voice, 

‘** Good-evening, Ezra!” 

He was over the wall in an instant and be- 
side her; for a moment both were agitated. 

**Do you feel any different?” he asked at 
length. 

She meant to say ‘‘ No,” and that she “‘ never 
should ;” but all at once she felt how lonely the 
road was; how lonely the world might be, and 
how deep the *‘ gloaming” which would surround 
her. 

She gave a little gasp and looked up at him. 
His arm was round her waist like lightning. 
His shirt-sleeves were rolled up, and barley 
straws were sticking in his hat, but she returned 
his kiss. 

They were married, but it was a very unequal 
match, and nobody knew it so well as Mrs. Clark 
and Mrs. Bowen, though they had entirely dif- 
ferent reasons for thinking so. 





THE GREAT WESTMINSTER CAN- 
VASS. , 

‘¢ CY HEPHERDS of people,” says Lord Bacon, 

** have need to know the calendars of tem- 





which Ruth walked out in sight of Ezra’s chim-| pests of state, which commonly occur when 
neys. She did not on that occasion define all | things grow to equality, as, in the natural world, 
the cause of her exasperation. ‘The roots of hu-| storms appear about the equinoctia.” “I'he po- 
man nature are everlastingly the same; and yet | litical quiet which has endured under the long 
every body is surprised at the foliage and fruit | Palmerston Parliament just closed was felt by 


they bear. No one would have been more sur- 
prised than Ruth if she had been told that she | 
wanted Ezra to come back. Bedquilts ran in| 
her mind the whole of the following day ; dreams 
of their disposal by Ezra’s wife confused and 
afflicted her; fancies of a well-regulated house | 
for him flitted through her mind. Eow much 
might she accomplish with her ability, industry, 
and neatness toward making him a prosperous | 
man she could not help reckoning. And what 
would he not do for her—how indulgent, gener- 
ous, and faithful she was sure she should find 
him! Sheand her mother could turn him round 
their little fingers if they chose. The day | 
ended with her hating the supposititious wife 
and her bedquilts, and going out to walk on the | 
same road she had walked over the night before. 
She sauntered nearer and nearer the chimneys, 
which seemed to ride down the horizon as she | 
approached. It was the barley harvest, and it 
chanced that Ezra and his man were out late in | 
a field on the border of his farm. He descried 
Ruth’s tall figure in the ‘ gloaming,” and con- | 


the weatherwise of all parties to be a temporary 
lull. Lord Russell’s naive appeal to England 
to “‘ rest and be thankful” had naturally become 
a standing jest to the people and politicians who 
saw with sharpened vision, or forefelt in rheu- 
matic twinges, the storm that must come. Five 
millions of unenfranchised workingmen, a peo- 
ple taxed to support a Church in which half of 
them believe not, a nation supporting universities 
in which not one of its leading thinkers can en- 
ter without sacrificing truth on their thresholds ; 
these were scarcely the elements to which rest 
and thankfulness could be effectively preached 
for any great length of time. The conservative 
and the progressive forces of England both felt 
this, and, under the five years’ quiet, have 
been furbishing their arms and measuring their 


| strength for the inevitable conflict. It was 


found, as already intimated, that they were very 
nearly equal, all things considered; for in a 
country where it is not the man but the ten- 
pound rental that votes, equality of power can 
not be estimated by counting numbers. The 
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Tory party, owning, substantially, the House | beyond the trenches of party. There was good 
of Lords, and wielding a large minority in the reason for this A salient or novel point will 
Commons, was at least able to keep the Gov- | at onct be seized upon by an antagonist, and 
ernment perpetually on the defensive, and to | made the basis of misrepresentation which he 
prevent any real movement. Lord Palmerston, | knows can not be fully met before the yelling 
who seems to have a political as well as a phys- crowd on the hustings. No shrewd candidate 
ical gouty leg, sensitive to all changes of the | will encumber himself with any thing that re- 
atmosphere, probably fearing the ‘ Conserva- | quires explanation, for explanation is precisely 
tivé reaction” which the Tories confidently pre- | the one impossible thing during elections. Lord 
dicted, and knowing certainly that a storm would | Palmerston was so averse to saying any thing 
follow the dissolution of Parliament, shrank | material in his address to Tiverton, that after 
from it until so late in the season that Mr. | announcing himself a candidate he filled out the 
Punch wiped his forehead and said, “‘ Pam, if | paper by reminding his constituents that under 
you don’t dissolve I shall!” The evil day could | the prosperous administration of which he had 


not, however, be put off forever, and the Par- 
liament reached at length its constitutional term 
ofexistence. Thereal predominance of Liberal- 
ism in the country might be at once seen in the 
swarms of Liberal candidates, which indeed con- 
stituted the danger of that party. Wherever 
there was a contestable seat, there was a pre- 
liminary contest among possible (Liberal) can- 
didates as to who should stand for it, too often 
ending in the seat itself being endangered by 


been the head no fewer than two new princes 
had been born in the Royal Household. But 
presently the wars of the canvassers began in 
good earnest, and the fortresses of platitude be- 
came smokingruins. The candidate must stand 
under hurtling volleys of questions ; and woe to 
him if he have not on a coat of mail—wrought 
of iron or of brass—from which each one will 
rebound in the shape of a sufficient answer. 
The elections just closed have shown that the 





internal dissension, whereas the Tories gener- | England of to-day includes every age of human- 
ally managed to have their forces united upon ity, from the savage worshiping his fetich, or 
one man, or two if the borough or county offered | tomahawking his foe, up to the idealist, as Chim- 
any chances of success. Thisisindeed the usual borazo stretches from tropic to arctic, and is 
Tory tactics, and that it is so is due to the fact | traced with the growths of every latitude between 
that the educated young men who aspire to po- | them. It is idle to speak of England as doing 
litical life and influence in England are rarely | this or that: which England? There is one 
Tories. It is probable that every superior and | represented by the constituents which demanded 
cultivated man in England desires to have a| of their candidate, 1. Whether he believed in 
seat in Parliament; the Laureate himself is re- | the Book of Genesis; and, 2. When he last par- 
ported to have declared that he would regard | took of the communion. ‘There is another 
that as the most tempting earthly honor that | which defends John Stuart Mill’s finest relig- 
could be made to him. When lately the candi- | ious and social radicalism, and elects him there- 
datures were arranged it was found that the| on. And between these what worlds roll on 
struggle was to be unusually interesting, apart | side by side, in these little islands, each with its 
from the great questions involved, by reason of | own interests! It would require volumes to 
the large numbers of young and independent | give the proofs furnished by the recent elections 
thinkers and radicals who had entered the lists. | that England is an epitome of the Eastern hem- 
The addresses to the various constituencies which | isphere, and of ages past and present, dark and 
were put forth did not break the truce of the | luminous; but there was one contest which may 
Parliament; the reticence and the spirit of post- | be regarded as supplying a fair epitome of En- 
ponement which had marked the dealings with | gland; and of that I propose to give some ac- 
vital questions in Westminster Hall were re-| count, chiefly from personal observation, be- 
produced in the long columns of generalities | fore passing to any considerations concerning 
and platitudes which appeared in the Times. | the political significance of the elections gen- 


The Whigs took their stand on the general pros- 
perity of the country and the financial successes 
of Mr. Gladstone. The Tories deplored the 
spirit of innovation characterizing the Govern- 
ment, but declared that they would not oppose 
any ‘judicious and well-considered measure of 
reform.” The infra-gangway supporters of the 
Government believed that ‘‘the time had now 
come when, in the words of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, every Englishman not incapaci- 


tated by some consideration of personal unfit- | 


ness or of political danger should be admitted to 


a share of political power.” The enterprising | 


reader who journeyed over these deserts of com- 
monplace was indeed rewarded now and then 
with an oasis of wit and individuality, but as a 


general thing the candidates did not venture | 


| erally. 
The nomination of John Stuart Mill for West- 
Minster is the most practical reply which this 
English generation has given to Burke’s famous 
' declaration that the age of chivalry is past. The 
City of Westminster is nearly all of the west 
portion of London, has a population about one- 
third in number to that of New York City, and 
sends two members to the House of Commons— 
the same number, it may be remarked, in pass- 
| ing, as are sent by dozens of places which have 
not a fiftieth of its population. In this ancient 
city is represented every degree of wealth and 
of poverty. One may start from that region of 
hovels and filth from which the towers of the 
new Houses: of Parliament and of Westminster 
Abbey rise and pass by Whitehall, with its offi- 
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ces of the Privy Council, the Treasury, and the | inspired by the study of his works to crave a 
Board of Trade; then along Pall Mall with the | nobler life for England. They were ready to 
opera and the clubs; past Marlborough House, inaugurate an effort for the New England, and 
and superb mansions of St. James; by the resi- | trust that even its failure—were it destined to 
dences of Palmerston, and the Marquis of West- fail, as then seemed probable—would be a truer 
minster (England’s wealthiest nobleman), and | success than any mere party triumph. Mr. 
the magnificent shows of Piccadilly ; underthose | Mill searcely anticipated other success than this, 
windows which, to the day of the Iron Duke’s | and he at once told them of the difficulties: he 
death, bore the bullet-proof shutters which had | could not expend money in the canvass, nor elec. 
defended them from a mob, retained as his wit- tioneer, nor, if elected, could he study their 
ness-to the ingratitude of the populace, and then | local interests. They were not disheartened at 
pause at St. James or Buckingham Palace, to | this, but determined to raise the money neces- 
reflect that without going out of the limits of | sary for the legitimate expenses of an election 
Westminster he had seen the glory and the’ by subscription, and to nominate their candi- 
shame of England. Who should represent such | date. It soon became evident that they were to 
a city? Plainly one of our set, said the pal- | have a severe struggle. Young Grosvenor, it 
aces; and so the first man who announced him- | now appeared, had no idea of being set aside 
self as a candidate was one who might naturally | by the Millites, and he now came forward to do 
be considered a representative, in a sense, of | whatever monéy could do to secure the seat 
Westminster. One needed only to glance at | for himself. He had apologized for his lan- 
the Hon. Mr. Grosvenor to know what that sense | guage about America, and stood on the liberal 
was. A young man of twenty-five, with a heavy | platform. Then there came forward a certain 
sensual face, and an eye that seemed as if it W. H. Smith as the Tory candidate. Of all 
were parboiled; a complexion in which pink- | opponents Smith was the most formidable. He 
white had already been overlaid by a muddy red, | had entered upon the great newspaper business 
he stood up to declare to the electors of the an- | which his father had bequeathed him, and en- 
cient city his opinions—the most emphatic of | larged it until he held a monopoly of all the 
which was that ‘‘ England should kick Brother | contracts and arrangements for supplying the 
Jonathan into the middle of next week.” Young | railway stations throughout the kingdom with 
Grosvenor stood up and said this as a liberal, | papers and magazines. Smith is the newspaper 
but a liberal who was the son of the Marquis | man, as Reuter is the telegraph man, of En- 
who owned more of Westminster City than any | gland. Nay, he must be stronger than Reuter ; 
other man, and consequently felt as if its twenty- | for the Times, which did, in one single case, 
five thousand electors were in the bottom of his | manage to break through the monopoly of Reu- 
papa’s pocket. But young Grosvenor was mis-| ter, struggled vainly against that of Smith. It 
taken. The electors growled at his words about -is well understood that if Smith were so to de- 
America in a way which would have made him termine he could ruin many newspapers, and 


turn pale had his complexion admitted of it, and 
he was at once thrown overboard. It was rather 
a bold thing for the liberals—who were led by 
James Beal and Dr. Lankester—to beard even 
this cub of aristocracy on the American ques- 
tion, especially as Richmond was then still defi- 
ant, and Lee supposed strong. But if that was 
chivalrous, what was it to fix upon a candidate 
who had not only taken up vigorously the North- 
ern side of the American struggle, but had ad- 
vocated in quotable black and white every po- 
litical and religious heresy of whose existence 


even seriously injure the Zimes, by retarding its 
| delivery at important stations, or rendering it 
irregular. Nor was he a man who might be 
| supposed above making the most of his power; 
| and consequently there was not a single journal 
,in London which did not put on gloves when 
| dealing with the Tory opponent of Mr. Mill. 
| But as this Magazine is not dependent upon Mr. 
| Smith for its circulation, I may here say that 
/he was the personification of Oily Gammon, 
| and also an exasperated case of nouveau riche. 
Once, indeed, he put down his name at the Re- 


the constituency was likely to have ever heard? | form Club with such flonrishes that he was 
To lift up among the hereditary grandeurs of | blackballed as soon as he was discovered to be 
Grosvenor Square the standard of anti-primo-| the newspaper man; whereas had he come 
geniture! To object to the phrase ‘‘ manhood | without disguise his election would have been 
suffrage” as too narrow! These were watch-| secure. <A plausible speaker, an olive-complex- 
words to make the dry bones in the graves of | ioned and hard-faced man, with a stereotyped 
Westminster, and out of them, rattle, as rattle | smile, the possessor of an interminable purse, it 
they did from the time of the nomination to the | was evident that Mr. Smith would bring out all 


quietus given them three months later at the 
polls. 

When Mr. Mill was spoken to on the subject 
of the Westminster candidature, he said that he 
did:not aspire to the place, but that, if elected, 
he Would serve. The truth was, Mr. Mill was 
deeply moved by the motives which urged on 


the young men who sought and obtained his | 


nomination. They were men who had been 





the Tory strength of Westminster. The low- 
est estimate of his expenditure in the canvass 
| which I have heard is $50,000, and the highest 
| $100,000. 

| Let me here say a word about these expenses, 
which so puzzle Americans who have watched 
the course of English elections. The average 
cost of the 658 elections may be safely put at a 
thousand pounds. This 3,290,000 comes out 
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of the pockets of the candidates.* It must be 
borne in mind that the candidate, who will pay 
money to any extent almost rather than be de- 
feated, has no salary whatever for his services 
in Parliament, though he gives from four o’clock 
p.m. to midnight four days of the week, and 
from twelve to six on Wednesdays—and this, 
generally, from February 5 to August 5 of each 
year. It may be judged that a poor man would 
find it easier to go through the eye of a needle 
than to enter Parliament. And yet so ardent 
is the desire to attain this honor, that the race 
is much more exciting than it is in a struggle 
for a seat in our Congress, where the members 
are paid. Before the Commonwealth members 
of Parliament were paid for their services— 
borough members two, and county members 
four shillings per diem, sums which Froude es- 
timates to have been equal to a pound and two 
pounds at the present day. The expenses of 
candidates are divisible into necessary, legiti- 
mate, and illegitimate; and one of the legiti- 
mate expenses is to retain a lawyer to advise 
with the committee of the candidate, and take 
care that they do not transgress the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. The necessary 
expenses are the payments for the erection of 
the plank platform for the hustings, or the place 
where the nominations are made before the peo- 
ple. In any contested election this is a mere 
form, for a poll is always demanded by the can- 
didate or candidates against whom the show of 
hands has gone. Then there is the expense of 
building several polling-booths. The polling- 
clerks have, strangely enough, to be paid by the 
candidates. The legitimate expenses are those 
made for bringing the candidate before the peo- 
ple, which involves the employment of public 
halls, placards, newspaper advertisements, and 
circulars. Legitimate also, perhaps, and legal 
certainly, are the large sums paid for convey- 
ances used by the candidate’s committee in vis- 
iting electors and soliciting their votes, and the 
employment of large numbers of the same to 
bring voters to the polls on election-day (which 
will be rather formidable items when the suffrage 
is extended), But when we come to the pay- 
ments made to publicans—what we should call 
rum-sellers in America—for keeping placards 
in their windows and for imaginary committee- 
rooms in their grog-shops, we draw near to the 
shadowy and movable line which divides the 
legitimate from the illegitimate. The time 
was when bribery and the sale of votes was so 
common in England, that a gentleman of my 
acquaintance says that he remembers to have 
seen notices put by tradesmen into their win- 
dows: ‘* Not voted yet!” Much has certainly 
been gained in decorum since then; but it is 
less than doubtful whether the large sums con- 
stantly paid the publicans for simply showing 
posters do not relate to much more questionable 
services. There is little reason to doubt that 
candidates often employ roughs to be present at 





~* The total cost of an election in Great Britain is rough- 
ly estimated at £2,000,000, 





the hustings and give them the show of hands. 
On leaving the hustings, when the show of 
hands had been declared to be for Smith and 
Grosvenor, I myself heard one man say to an- 
other, ‘‘ We first tried to get men, but we had 
to pay two bob apiece for men; and so he told 
us to get boys for one bob.”* The treat to beer 
is considered somewhat venial, I fear, among 
candidates, though very distinctly illegal. Dur- 
ing Tom Hughes's canvass in Lambeth one of his 
advocates, speaking of the pure principles ypon 
which they had conducted the contest, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Why, Mr. Hughes has not even treated 
an elector to a glass of beer!” Upon which the 
soul of a beery brother in the crowd poured it- 
self into the exclamation —‘‘ Brute!” And 
doubtless he was not alone in his disgust at such 
ethical severity. 

It is easy to see how all these sources of ex- 
penditure (leaving entirely out of the case any 
estimate of those small boroughs where every 
vote is purchased by pounds) mount up during a 
canvass lasting from two to three months. It 
certainly seems as if there should be an “ Act 
for the relief of Candidates,” though it is said 
that a large majority of the governing class has 
determined that it shall always be beyond the 
power of any poor man to run for Parliament. 

Mr. Smith and Captain Grosvenor depended 
in their canvass, the one upon the power of 
money, the other upon that of money p/us fam- 
ily alone. At least none ever heard of any 
claim for either of them based upon grounds of 
intellectual superiority or services to the coun- 
try; while there was scarcely a public house or 
an old wall in London that did not admonish 
the public to ‘‘ vote for Grosvenor” or to *‘ plump 
for Smith :” these mottoes superseding for the 
time the undying problem of the personality of 
‘¢ Griffiths,” and even depriving the world of 
the vaiuable knowledge that “the Standard is 
the largest daily in the world.” Mr. Mill, on the 
contrary, declared in his letter to his commit- 
tee (March 7): ‘‘It is neither suitable to my 
circumstances nor consistent with my principles 
to spend money for my election. Without con- 
demning those who do, when it is not expended 
in corruption, I am deeply convinced that there 
can be no Parliamentary reform worthy of the 
name so long as a seat in Parliament is only 
attainable by rich men, or by those who have 
rich men at their back.” The general skepti- 
cism as to the ability of Mill and his friends to 
succeed in such a contest was well expressed 
by the Times. ‘It would be indeed,” it said, 
‘*creditable to the electors of Westminster to 
choose a man of Mr. Mill’s mental powers and 
faculty of lucid explanation, even though they 
might not agree with all his opinions; but it 
may unfortunately prove that not even in classic 
Westminster, with its traditions of Fox and Hob- 
house and Burdett, and many another worthy, is 
a utilitarian philosopher able to stand against 
those practical utilitarians who know that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number in a 

_ * The English Argét for shilling. ‘ 
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borough at election time is promoted by putting 
a round sum into the hands of an active agent.” 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that 
any of Mill's friends swerved from the spirit of 
their candidate’s position. It was, indeed, with 
much regret that the Committee regarded it as 
expedient to advise the liberal electors to ‘‘split’’* 
their votes between Mill and Grosvenor; but 
unpalatable to the friends of Mill as Grosvenor 
and his lavish expenditures were, the liberal 
platform upon which he stood rendered his elec- 
tion far preferable to that of the Tory. 

The Committee of Mill soon received enough 
subscriptions for the legitimate expenses of the 
election. They put out a modest placard which 
ran as follows: 

Mill and Purity of Elections. 

Mill, the People’s Candidate. 

Mill and Extension of the Franchise. 
Mill and Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Mill and Social Progress. 

Mill and Financial Reform. 

Mill and Free Trade. 

The Philosopher’s entrance upon the canvass 
with this simple banner might well recall the 
boy who came with his mantle to King Arthur's 
Court—that mantle which refused to cover any 
but the virtuous, and which made such sad rev- 
elations among the knights and ladies who tried 
iton. It was shown that after all the vaunted 
spread of education and the labors of the penny 
press there was a vast number of well-to-do 
tradesmen that had never heard the name of 
England's chief political economist. This igno- 
rance was so great that the story may be re- 
garded as true in spirit if not in letter that a 
bookseller put a card in his window announ- 
cing : 

FOR SALE HERE. 
Mill on Politicul Economy. 
Ditto on the Floss. 

But this ignorance extended upward as far as 
it did downward. There were large numbers 
of editors and ecclesiastics, presumably belong- 
ing to the higher and to the educated classes, who 
roared out their sudden discoveries of Mr. Mill’s 
religious heresies, with the manifest impression 
that they were entirely unknown. When, aft- 
er their uncongenial researches into the great 
thinker’s volumes—volumes of whose existence 
they had been plainly ignorant before, and in 
which every reader of them knew there were far 
more heretical things than they fished out—they 
found that they produced no panic among his 
followers, they kindled fire and fagot for him 
throughout Westminster. It was hard to be- 
lieve that as much religious malignity still ex- 


isted in England as Mr. Mill's innocent mantle | 





* It may be necessary to explain the terms ‘split’ and 
“plump” in America, where fortunately the facts repre- 
sented by them do not exist. In England every voter has 
as many votes (if he chooses to vote for various candidates) 
a3 his borough or county sends members. Thus, in the 
eity of London proper, which has four members in Parlia- 
ment, every elector has four votes. When a man votes 
for a single candidate he is said to ** plump,” and when he 
distributes his vote he is said to ‘*split” it- When he 
** plumps’* he has only one vote, 


revealed. Mill's friends did not try to cover up 
the candidate's views; but, on the contrary, a 
cheap “ People’s Edition” of his works was at 
once printed, and had so enormous a circulation 
that, even if Mr. Mill had not been returned to 
the House of Commons, the campaign would 
have secured the important victory of thoroughly 
introducing to the English people the works of 
their broadest and truest master. Mr. Mill, 
convinced that constituencies should solicit their 
candidates and not they the constituencies, had 
gone off after his nomination to pursue his stud- 
ies in the quiet French town of Avignon, where 
he has passed a large part of each year since it 
has held the grave of the noble wife to whom 
one of his finest works is inscribed. But mean- 
while he was in London the centre of a three- 
months’ theological war, the bitterest I have ever 
witnessed. The Evangelicals of the Record and 
the Morning Advertiser screamed like elderly fish- 
wives at the audacity of putting up for Parlia- 
ment a man who did not believe in eternal tor- 
ments; but when, following the Bishop of St. 
Davids, Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, and 
Mr. Maurice came forward to indorse as the 
‘ethical sublime’ the sentiments quoted for ex. 
ecration, they simply shrieked Anathema Mara- 
natha against the whole concern. While this 
was occurring in the high up-stairs ecclesiastical 
drama a corresponding controversy was going 
on at the street-corners. Never shall I forget 
the dismay of a poor street-preacher who had 
been talking himself hoarse with warning a 
crowd of the wrath to come, when some one 
started forth and said: ‘‘See ’ere, pars’n, Jon- 
stote Mill says as how that ere’s oll bosh!” 
‘¢ Hear, hear!” cried several voices. ‘‘ Mill’s a 
more learnt man ‘an any here,” said an accom- 
plice of the first speaker, ‘‘ and he says he won't 
wusship no sech a God as ‘Il dam folks, and burn 
‘em ’tarnally” ‘‘ Hear, hear!” cries the crowd 
again. ‘* Well,” stammered out the parson, 
**hain’t we told that Hantichrist must come ? 
The Prince hov the power hov—” ‘**Old hon 
there, boss!” cries another, ‘do you know that 
Bishop Thulwall and the Dean hov Whestmin- 
ster says that wut Mill says is true Christen 
doctorin’? Do you mean to set yourself up 
*ginst them?” ‘The poor preacher was hope- 
lessly floored, and instead of a benediction he 
closed by shouting above the jeering crowd, ‘‘ Ef 
there be any survant hov the Lord Jesus here 
who hez ha vote in Westminster I hope he'll 
remember thet Hantichrist his habrod seeking 
whom e may devour, hand cast is vote hon the 
Lord’s side !” 

But now as the battle waxed warmer a new 
influence, it was whispered, was beginning to 
make itself felt in the struggle, even that of 

“ Those sweetest logicians in bliss 
Who argue the point with a soul-speaking cye, 
And convince us at once with a kiss." 





| Equally effective with those of whom Tom 
Moore sang, though employing less demonstra- 





| tive figures, were the brilliant ladies who es- 
; poused the cause of Mill, as the beautiful 
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Duchess of Devonshire, Georgina, once did for | not gleamed. Mr. Beal, however, discovered 
Charles James Fox in the same borough. I do | him, sitting there all alone on the platform, and 
not mean that they fell into that very ordinary | whisked him off through a back-door. At length 
kind of female electioneering which here and | the procession entered, and the ovation took 
elsewhere leads a candidate's wife or daughters | place. ‘There was something in the first glance 
to patronize certain shopkeepers whose politics | which passed between the simple, unworldly 
are measurable by the yard-stick or the pint-cup; | scholar and the English crowd which electrified 








but that honorable and cultivated ladies were 
kindled with an enthusiasm by the hope of hay- 
ing in Parliament a man whose election was en- 
dangered, next to his religious views, chiefly by | 
his convictions in favor of reforming the laws 
which relate to the rights of women, and of ex- 
tending the suffrage to them. When Mr. Mill 
reaffirmed, at the opening of the contest, his 
faith in universal suffrage, as distinguished from 
manhood suffiage, some papers said that, the 
question raised was not one that would be prac- 
tical for some centuries; others that Mill had 
at least better wait until the women themselves 
desired enfranchisement. Such wiseacres may 
find some new light in the ardor with which 
some at least of the ladies of England entered 
into the spirit of the great Westminster canvass. 
Mr. Punch had good reason for his cartoon of 
the gentleman in the croquet-lawn surrounded 
by a bevy of bewitching electioneerers, who asks 
whether there is not an act of Parliament to pro- 
tect him from that kind of intimidation. 

It was about a week before the day of the 
election that Mr. Mill returned from Avignon to 
England, where his presence was considered 
necessary. His prospects were considered doubt- 
ful by some, by others gloomy, though the elo- 
quent young man, Mr. James Beal, who had 
originally proposed him, declared that his elec- | 
tion was certain. ‘‘ The stake is too great,” he 
said, ‘for Mill to be defeated.” I was fortu- | 
nate enough to have a seat on the platform on 
the occasion of Mr. Mill's first appearance before | 
a public meeting. The great hall of St. James | 
was crowded at an carly hour by people eager | 





them, and caused an effusion of genuine emotion 
to his face and eye. 

While the chairman—a good hearty English- 
man, with the voice of an enlightened Stentor 
—was making his speech, denouncing the kind 
of opposition with which they had been met in 
no measured phrases, I had the opportunity of 
studying the personnel of the man who had been 
one of my teachers for many years. Mr. Mill 
is a man of nearly sixty years of age, though he 
looks younger. He 4s about six feet in height, 
of slender make, but of good proportions, erect 
and elastic in his movement. He has the red- 
dish color of the sanguine temperament, the def- 
inite chin which physiognomists connect with 
an active mind, and a nose which in Boston 
would be called Emersonian. But, speaking in 
all soberness, his forehead is the best I ever 
saw. If it were not for the clear blue eyes 
which light it up, the brow might be called Web- 
sterian. (Webster's brow was a great dark clond 
whose gloom was intensified by flashes from 
those white eyes which one loved not to look 
upon.) Broad and high, with an undulating 
surface, and a bump on one side, which Nature 
would seem to have extemporized to hold a sur- 
plus of brain, the forehead was merged into a 
noble dome of a head whose fine outline was dis- 
closed by the baldness. When he arose there 
was a breathless eagerness to hear. He spoke 
without gesture, except that of the eyes and the 
inclination of the head forward when he was 
especially earnest in making any point. He 
has also a nervous way of shutting and opening 
his eyes as if to clear his mental vision. His 


and curious to see and hear the man whose name | speech was smooth and unhesitating, though he 
had been for some months more prominently be- | spoke without notes, and the right word was al- 
fore the public—Smith’s posters to the contrary | ways in the right place—in which respect he 
notwithstanding —than that of any other En- | excelled the majority of English, and especially, 
glishman. Constitutionally reserved and mod- | of parliamentary, speakers, who are continually 
est, Mr. Mill had been content to stand in the | stopping to cross out and change what they have 
quiet shadow behind the thoughts which had | said, as if they were always thinking of the re- 
gone forth from Blackheath or Avignon to edu- | Porters rather than of their hearers. Those 
cate his countrymen. On the evening of this | who sat in the lower part of the hall may have 
first public meeting the Committee were, after | had some difficulty in hearing all that he said ; 
the usual fashion, ready in their room behind | but to us who sat on the platform the voice was 
the platform. Mr. Mill's friend, Professor | singularly musical and the enunciation impress- 
Cairnes, was placed at the outer door to watch | ive. Indeed there was a surprise at Mr. Mill's 
for him and show him to the Committee-room. power as a public speaker as general as it was 
Meanwhile a delicate, blue-eyed stranger entered | pleasant ; and it was at once recognized that he 


| 


the house with the stream of people, and, slowly | 
edging his way to the platform, took his seat 
upon it. The people thought that it was some | 
adventurous individual unable to find a seat be- | 
low, but not one in the building knew that it 
was John Stuart Mill, on whose innocent mind | 


the vision of a candidate entering with a proces- | 


sion of ‘‘ distinguished gentlemen,” and bowing | 
hat in hand to applauding fellow-citizens, had | 


would prove in every respect a master of that 
kind of eloquence which is adapted to the House 
of Commons. It was, too, a strange audience 
that surrounded Mr. Mill. Other political meet- 
ings here are generally composed of a motley 
crowd of noisy roughs, but on this occasion 
there were large numbers of men of letters and 
of science, and, what was still more peculiar, 
several hundreds of ladies. 
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The speech itself could scarcely tave been 
surpassed for its purpose. It was a clear state- 
ment of important principles, sparkling with 
fine aphorisms, and replete with humor, I can 
only give here a few of its characteristic pas- 
sages. Alluding to his own course in the can- 
vass he said: ‘I might have made out a long 
list of political questions on which I have the 
high satisfaction of believing that I agree with 
you all. I might have passed gently over all 
subjects of possible difference, and observed a 
discreet silence about any opinion that might 
possibly have startled any body...... What com- 
pelled me to say any thing about women’s votes 
or the representation of minorities? Is it like- 
ly that any one would have questioned me upon 
these points? Not one of you probably would ; 
but you asked what my*opinions on Reform 
were, and I did not think it consistent with plain- 
dealing to keep back any of them. I dare say 
I lowered myself prodigiously in the eyes of 
those who think that the cleverest thing in a 
candidate is to dissemble, to finesse, and to com- 
mit himself to nothing if he can possibly help 
it. ‘How injudicious!’ said one; ‘ How im- 
practical !’ said another; ‘ How can he possibly 
expect to be elected on such a programme!’ 
thought even sincere friends. In answer to all 
that I beg them to consider—Ist, that perhaps, 
if I had the choice, I would rather be honest 
than be elected; and 2d, that perhaps the elec- 
tors of Westminster may think that the man 
who deals honestly with them before he is elect- 
ed is the more likely to deal honestly by them 
after he is elected.” There is another passage 
in the address for which I must find room here— 
that which draws a distinction between Liberal- 
ism and Toryism—that is likely to become classic 
in English politics. ‘* A Liberal,” he said, ‘is 
one who looks forward for his principles of Gov- 
ernment; a Tory looks backward. <A Tory is 
of opinion that the real model of Government 
lies somewhere behind us in the region of the 
past, from which we are departing further and 
further. Toryism means the subjection and de- 
pendence of the great mass of the community, in 
temporal matters, upon the hereditary possessors 
of wealth, and in spiritual matters upon the 
Church; and therefore it is opposed to every 
thing which could lead us further away from 
this model. When beaten, the Tory may ac- 
cept defeat by a necessity of the age, but he 
still hankers after the past, and still thinks that 
good government means the restoration in some 
shape or other of the feudal principle, and con- 
tinues to-oppose all further progress in a new 
direction. The Liberal thinks that we have not 
yet arrived at the perfect model of Government 
—that it lies before us and not behind us—that 
we are too far from it to be able to see it dis- 
tinctly except in ‘outline, but that we can see 
very clearly in what direction it lies—not in the 
direction of some new form of dependence, but 
in the emancipation of the dependent classes— 
more freedom, more equality, and more respons- 
ibility of each person to himself.” Simple and 





grand as these words are, they must lose much 
to one who di not feel the cumulative electric 
charge which came with them from the fiery 
calmness, the quiet enthusiasm of the orator, 
and which was presently returned upon him 
from the overfilled audience in prolonged cries 
of ‘‘ Hear,” ‘* Good,” “ Bravo,” ‘* That's it,” 
the separate expressions gathering at last into 
round upon round of applause. 

When Mr. Mill had concluded his address it 
was announced that he would answer any ques- 
tions as to his opinions which persons in the au- 
dience might put to him. It really seemed as 
if no voice could have the courage to follow that 
eloquent one which had just ceased, and truly 
it would have required a very high question to 
be in keeping with the impression left upon us. 
Nevertheless, a man rose to put a question, and 
his gravity of manner caused a general hush in 
the room. The question put by the man was 
in these words, which were given in a stentorian 
voice : 

**T wish to ask Mr. Mill what is his opinion as 
to the question of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister 2” 

Never was there a more precipitous descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. After the 
first roaring surge of laughter had swept over 
the crowd some thought that the man had been 
sent there by the enemy to turn the meeting 
into a farce. But no; there he stood, solemn 
and imperturbable, awaiting the answer to his 
question. This added to the grotesqueness of 
the whole affair, and it seemed for a while that 
the crowd would never be able to recover its 
gravity. Mr. Mill, who saw at once that he 
was dealing with a man’s hobby, answered, when 
quiet was restored, in a manner which did much 
credit to his heart. He rather shielded the man 
from the laughter of the crowd by the respect- 
ful tone with which he said: ‘* Without having 
considered all the outs ‘and ins of the question 
proposed, yet on the principle that liberty should 
be allowed except where reason to the contrary 
can be shown, and as I know of none against 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, I should 
be in favor of freedom in that respect.” 

Another elector asked: ‘* What is Mr. Mill’s 
opinion of the Irish Church ?” 

Mr. Mitt. ‘*I would do away with it, root 
and branch.” 

Turrp Ececrtor. ‘Is Mr. Mill in favor of the 
Permissive Bill (7. e., the Maine Liquor Law)?” 

Mr. Mitt. “I sympathize warmly with the 
temperance reformers. I believe drunkenness 
to be the bane of the working-classes, and one 
of the greatest obstacles to their political ad- 
vancement. But I can not violate a principle, 
and do not think it right, because some persons 
abuse a benefit, that others should be deprived 
of it. *I rely on moral means, and chiefly on 
education, to improve the habits of the working- 
people.” : 

‘* But,” persisted the questioner, ‘* would you 
sell a man liquor when he was half drunk ?” 

This question was so drolly put—bringing up 
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the image of the refined scholar on the platform 
selling liquor across a counter to a half-drunken 
man—that the audience again was convulsed 
with laughter, and Mr. Mill’s bonhomie was again 
apparent shielding the embarrassed question- 
er. ‘* The question,” he said, ‘‘ relates to mat- 
ters of police regulation; and I will say that 
I think that public houses should be subjected 
to more especial inspection than they now are.” 
In answer to other questions Mr. Mill said that 
he was in favor of the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment in extreme cases—as where murder was 
aggravated by bratality—and that he was in fa- 
vor of opening the British Museum on Sundays. 
He would regard, he said, the man who should 
pass a part of his Sunday in the British Museum 
as performing a truly Christian act. 

When the questions were over speeches were 
made by various gentlemen, and the meeting | 
was about to close, when up rose—angels and | 
ministers of grace!—a woman. Here, then, 
was a prefiguration of England’s Mill-ennium ; 
a well-dressed and good-looking young English- 
woman rising to speak in a public political meet- 
ing! She arose in. the body of the hall, and 
was received with a singular mixture of cries. 
Some cried, ‘‘ Order;” others, *‘ Sit down ;” oth- 
er some, *‘ Hear her;” while near me one old 
man rubbed his eyes, and, having made sure 
that it was a bona fide woman, expressed the 
emotions of a British paterfamilias in the words, 
““Good God!” But the lady stood quite firm- 





ly, and had no idea of being suppressed. The 
crowd saw determination in her eye. She laid | 


fortunately the instinct to perceive the impa- 
tience of the audience, and sat down, leaving 
with some of us a regret that she had just failed 
of giving the meeting its fittest climax. 

The account which I have given of this first 
meeting must suffice, although there were equal- 
ly interesting and successful ones held night 
after night up to the day of the election. One 
of these was a meeting of workingmen, and was 
presided over by Thomas Hughes, who, in an 
admirable opening address, gave an account of 
how many years ago he (Hughes), in company 
with Kingsley, Maurice, Lord De Grey, and 
some other young men who were called ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Socialists,” went to Mr. Mill to get him to 
use his influence in having some of the legal 
disabilities of co-operation among workingmen 
removed, and how through Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ments before the Home Department they were 
removed. At this meeting a man, who had 
evidently been sent there by Smith’s Commit- 
tee, arose and asked if Mr. Mill had not said in 
one of his works that *‘ the workingmen of En- 
gland were habitual liars.” ‘‘No, no; of course 
he didn’t,” sounded on all sides. Mill arose 
and said, calmly, ‘‘ Certainly I did, and you 
know it to be true. Lying is the resort of 
weakness. And it is because I believe that by 
being made stronger the workingmen of En- 
gland will be made better and truer that I claim 
for them a share in this Government.” No sen- 
timent which he uttered in that meeting was re- 
ceived with heartier applause than this. Cries 
of ‘* You're right!” resounded through the room. 


aside her bonnet, as the Quakeress does when | When another question was asked a working- 
she is about to preach, and stood calmly until! man said to the questioner with some scorn, 
the audience, whose good-humor was enhanced ** What's the use of askingthat? Turn to page 
by her saying, ‘* I’m not an elector, you know,” 40 of ‘ Mill’s People’s Edition,’ and you'll find 
became quiet. In a clear and musical voice | all about that.” The last meeting at which Mr 
this ‘sweet logician” began: ‘‘In several of | Mill met the electors was held at St. Martin's 
the speeches to which we have listened there | Hall, where the ladies were in full force again. 
have been mysterious hints of some views of | There had been much excitement during the 
Mr. Mill which this audience is supposed not | day, which was that of the nomination, and the 
to agree with. ‘There is a secret, and where | candidates were every where collecting their 
there is a secret it is generally a woman who forces for the struggle at the polls on the mor- 
tells it. Now all these dark hints mean simply ‘row. As this meeting progressed it seemed 
Mr. Mill's belief that women should have the | that a plan had been formed for its disturbance. 
right to vote. One of the speakers has brought ‘This was defeated by a young gentleman not un- 
the candidate for Westminster before us as a| known in America—the Hon. Lyulph Stanley— 


magnificent luminary; but on this sun there} whose slight body was so reinforced by his en- 
are, it seems, spots. But what if it should turn 


thusiasm for Mr. Mill that he took the ring- 
out that those apparent spots were really its | leader, just as he was beginning the disturb- 
brightest parts! At least it may be said that | ance, in his arms, and, carrying him over some 
there is something new in having a candidate | fifteen yards of the platform, kicked him down 
against whom the only charge is that of an ex- | the stairway behind the organ. It was all done 
cess of virtue. Mr. Mill knows, what all should | so quietly that Mr. Mill did not have to pause 
know, that the free and enlightened manhood | in his responses. At this meeting the questions 
of England is to come of the free and enlight-| were handed up in writing. When the meeting 
ened motherhood of England.” Every one of | was over I obtained all the questions that were 
these well-put sentences was received with warm | sent up from the crowd, only about half of 
applause; and if the lady had only then sat | which were read or answered—the meeting hav- 
down it would have been in triumph. But she | ing voted that the questions should cease and 
was, I fear, slightly intoxicated by her success; | the speeches begin. But I give the questions— 
for she was evidently going on with a set speech, | 
of which neither the mood of the audience nor 
the lateness of the hour admitted. She had 


answered and unanswered—here, as some reve- 
lation of the thoughts and interests of a large 
English electoral body. 
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What is Mr. Mill's opinion of the Permissive 
Bill? 

Is Mr. Mill in favor of Tenant Right for the 
Irish people, who are at present ground under 
the operation of a merciless Land-code ? 

Is Mr. Mill in favor of the abolition of the 
tolls on bridges across the Thames ? 

Is Mr. Mill in favor of universal suffrage ? 

Will Mr. Mill support through thick and thin 
the inspection of convents? 

Weuld Mr. Mill endeavor to get a better ad- 
ministration of the officers of the army, and jus- 
tice and fair trial for officers and men? 

Will Mr. Mill support a graduated Income 
Tax? 

What is Mr. Mill’s opinion on the Duration 
of Parliament ? 

Does Mr. Mill consider the Rate - paying 
clauses of the Reform Bill a just law—will he 
propose their abolition if he gets into Parlia- 
ment? Many of my neighbors are prevented 
from voting this year by not having paid their 
taxes soon enough. Taxes can always be re- 
covered. 

What are Mr. Mill’s views of the Game Laws ? 

Can you recommend any system of Personal 
Representation by which those electors, who will 
not accept the favorites of a local majority, may 
combine to support other candidates like your- 
self, appealing to the intelligence and conscience 
of the whole country ? 

Would you do any thing to mitigate, if not 
avert, the evil arising from the extensive demo- 
lition of the dwellings of the working-classes of 
this metropolis ? ° 

Would Mr. Mill support the Affirmation Bill 
for relieving persons whose religious opinions 
leads them to doubt the efficacy and justice of 
an oath? 

Would the Hon. candidate be in favor of a 
motion against the maintenance of the Irish 
Church Establishment ? 

If the upper classes be liars, and the lower 
classes habitual liars, will it be a lie to-morrow 
if they say you are a man fit to represent them ? 

Does Mr. Mill consider that a gigantic gov- 
ernment - assisted emigration would at present 
tend to a permanent improvement of the work- 
ing-classes ? 

Do you intend to try to get the Crystal Palace 
and other places of public amusement opened on 
the Sunday, and as far as you can to render the 
day like a civil rather than a religious holiday ? 

Are you in favor of the separation of Church 
and State ? 

My reader will no doubt know that Mr. Mill's 
reply to such questions would be always on the 
side of freedom and humanity, and so I need 
not give them. But with reference to the ques- 


tion which I have placed last in the list he made | 


some peculiar and suggestive remarks, 


as an abstract principle, he should very much 
question whether the present were a good time 
to apply that principle. At the present time 
the State is the more liberal and powerful of the 








two, and is liberalizing the church and protect- 
ing Colenso and others in their freedom of in- 
quiry ; and while he would favor an immediate 
abolition of church rates he was not sure but 
complete separation might throw the great in- 
stitutions of learning wholly into the hands of 
such bigots as those who were at that moment 
driving Mr. Gladstone away from Oxford. 

The Hustings ‘‘ view” is presumably the elec- 
tion. The people are collected in front of a 
sheltered platform, where the candidates take 
their stand like so many prisoners awaiting sen- 
tence. Each in turn is nominated by some ad- 
herent, who makes a speech in favor of his can- 
didate ; this nomination is seconded by adherent 
No. 2, who makes speech No. 2; and the candi- 
date then makes a speech. This form having 
been gone through with each of the candidates, 
the people present are called upon to indicate 
by a show of hands which of these candidates 
they prefer. The officer then declares the name 
or names of those in whose favor the show of 
hands has gone, and (unless a poll is demanded) 
announces that they are duly elected to sit in 
Her Majesty’s Parliament.. The defeated can- 
didate or candidates, however, always demand 
a poll, which is set for the following day. This 
form of the ‘‘ view,” which in all contested elec- 
tions is a mere form, may be regarded as point- 
ing to an embryonic period of the English Goy- 
ernment, when a popular assemblage thus in- 
formally gathered were the actual electors. Only 
gradually was this crowd filtered through ten- 
pound rentals and the like. It now reappears 
at every election as preliminary to the poll, just 
as the crab isa trilobite before it is a crab. 
The manhood-suffrage reformers may therefore 
well claim that they are only seeking to restore 
a very ancient English institution.* At present 
the hustings is chiefly valuable to us who are 
apprehensive that our votes will not be well re- 
ceived at the polls, and wish to preserve a proud 
memory that our hats, our hands, and our heels 
have all voted for Mill, or some «tier favorite 
candidate. 

The Westminster hustings was held at Covent 
Garden. By the kindness of one of the Com- 
mittee I got a place on the platform command- 
ing a fine view of the back of Captain Grosvenor’s 
head. Surrendering, however, to the persua- 
sions of many elbows, I moved on until I was 
lodged in a corner from which I could see all 
three candidates, and the vast heaving mass of 
roughs below. I could not but think of Walt 








* There is no trace of any property qualification being 
required in voters for county members prior to the statute 
of Henry VI., in the year 1429, which limited the right 
of voting for Knights of the Shire to persons having free- 
hold land of the clear annual value of 40 shillings. The 
preamble of this Act indicates how extensive the franchise 
had previously been, for it states that elections of Knights 


Though | for shires had of late been made by very great, outrageous, 
in favor of the separation of Church from State | 


and excessive numbers of people, for the most part of small 


| substance and no value, and goes on to recite that riots 


are thereby likely to arise (not that they had arisen). It 
is worthy of remark that the election-riot has arisen since 
the populace has been deprived of the more legitimate 
method of expressing its feelings at the polls. 
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Whitman, poet of roughs, as I looked upon 
them: from this point he might have written 
many poems of ‘the bodies of men and of wo- 
men who engirth me and I engirth them ;” of 
the ‘* shapes of turbulent manly cities ;” and, 
above all, tife ‘barbaric yawp sounded over the 
roofs of the world.” The great market-house 
seemed flooded and floated by the people; and 
their one object there seemed to be to prevent 
any word uttered by any person on the hustings, 
about any thing whatsoever, from being heard. 
The arrangements for yelling were perfect. 
when one rank had to take time to recover its 
voice the duty was intrusted to another, and 
thus there was no cessation of the din for any 
instant. The returning officer, the nominators, 
the seconders, all spoke in a ludicrous dumb 
show. The candidates filled up my idea of how 
the Christians of old must have looked when 
thrown to wild beasts. When any candidate 
began to speak there were reinforcements of 
noise which one could not have suspected in any 
limited number of human lungs; and though I 
will not undertake to say that the crowd was not 
heard in the moon, I do affirm that, though 
within two or three yards of every speaker on 
the hustings, I did not hear one single word ut- 
tered by either of them. While gazing on the 
roaring multitude a friend turned to me and 
said, gravely, ‘‘ These scenes get more orderly 
every year.” ‘*You don’t mean to say”—I 
gasped. ‘*Why, Sir,” he replied, ‘this is a 
gentle zephyr compared with what it used to 
be. Formerly the candidates had each their 
array of drummers and fifers, whose business it 
was to drum and squeak at all times except 
when their employers were speaking. The laws 
now forbid that, and forbid also“the use of ban- 
ners and devices, which used to be signals for 
perpetual fisticuffs.” A week had not passed 
before I found by reading the Times that the tu- 
mult at Covent Garden was indeed a ‘ zephyr,” 
compared with the storms which raged at other 
hustings throughout the kingdom. How it 
should be that only three or four men lost their 
lives by election riots I can not understand. At 
Belfast, Castle-Blayney, and other places in Ire- 
land there seems to have been nothing different 
from civil war. Ata half dozen places in En- 
gland the polling booths were utterly destroyed, 
and elected members had to fly the boroughs 
which had just voted them into Parliament. I 
remember that when the last Presidential elec- 
tion was about to occur in the United States the 
English newspapers predicted that there would 
be bloody rows from one end of the Union to the 
other. These predictions seemed to me very 
silly; but the surprise of the same papers, and 
of the English people generally, when such riots 
did not occur, was so unfeigned that it was plain 
that their anticipations had been genuine. I 
now understand why people should look forward 
to such scenes at our elections, occurring in time 
of war and the highest party excitement, who 
were accustomed to such scenes as attend many 
elections here in times of peace. To give 








graphic accounts of these bloody scenes is a part 
of the reportorial business of the press, and it is 
done with artistic finish. Here are one or two 
sentences from the reports: ‘* Well - dressed, 
well-looking girls, one a perfect Amazon, bared 
their arms, wound their shawls tightly around 
them, and rushed into the meleé.””  ‘* That wo- 
man there with black chenille net and lilac mus- 
lin gown is a perfect maniac. See that fine- 
shouldered, handsome fellow, his shirt torn open, 
and his broad, heaving chest red with the strain 
of muscular excitement; he 1s a prisoner; they 
are dragging him toward the door; they tear at 
him and clutch him by the throat, as if to strangle 
and stifle in his throat the cheers for O’Beirne.” 
“ There is a girl of sixteen, her features distort- 
ed, and her whole frame quivering with frenzied 
agitation—how she beats the wooden planks, and 
bites every thing within her reach !” 

But let it not be supposed that the English 
hustings presents a mere monotony of riot, or 
that the alternative is a mere continuous charac- 
terless din like that of Covent Garden. Through 
the occasional riot and the normal noise crop 
out various local customs and associations quite 
worthy of study. In some places the parties 
represent themselves by certain colors; generally, 
I believe, blue for the Tories, and yellow for the 
Liberals. The humor at the hustings is to cover 
the candidate with yellow or blue powder ac- 
cording to his principles; which certainly was 
better than the throwing of rotten eggs, which 
was carried to such an extent in one or two 
places that the candidates had to address the 
people from behind umbrella fortresses ; or than 
at Carlisle, where ‘‘ bags of soot, flour, blue and 
yellow powder, pieces of alabaster, lumps of coal, 
leather, crackers, etc., flew about in every di- 
rection.” At Leicester there seemed to be much 
more good sense in the scenes, the crowd criti- 
cised its candidates by various pantomimes. 
Now it was a man lifted up and another making 
a show of lashing him which indicated that 
some member had voted for flogging in the 
army and navy. Then the lashing of a hand- 
cuffed man reminded the Tory of his advocacy 
of the Southern cause. The Tories in turn ex- 
hibited a great wooden screw to-typify the press- 
ure used by Liberals. At another borough a 
number of boys were sent to the front with their 
jackets turned inside out to symbolize a candi- 
date’s having changed-his principles. ‘‘ Why 
did you turn your coat like mine ?” shouted one 
of the boys. ‘* Because I was once a fool like 
you,” replied the candidate, who thus succeeded 
in turning the laugh on his opponents 

It is a nipping and an eager air that blows 
about the hustings, and few candidates stand it 
so well as he who made the reply to the boys 
with their turned coats. Even at quiet Tiver- 
ton, which has for so many years returned Lord 
Palmerston without opposition, when some speak- 
er said, ‘‘ Lord Palmerston must one day give 
up the control of the reins,” a voice added, 
‘* Yes, and of the drag too!” At Hertfordshire 


Mr. Surtees, the Conservative candidate, had 
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every point of his speech taken out of his lips by | I went early on the day of election to visit 
some individual in the crowd. When he de-' the polls, which are kept open from 8 a.m. to 4 
clared that Mr. Gladstone ‘‘had not devoted | p.m. At Charing Cross I found a long booth 
one shilling to the benefit of the agriculturist,” | of plank, covered with electioneering placards, 
this terrible auditor asked, ‘‘ Don't farmers pay | chiefly those whereby Mr. Smith invited the 
income tax then?” Mr. Surtees ignored the | electors of Westminster to plump féthim. One 
questioner, and declared that the policy of Con- placard significantly reminded them that Mill 
servatives was non-intervention; but he was | had admitted that he could not attend to the 
met with the cry, ‘‘Is helping the South non- | local business of Westminster. Another was a 
intervention?” “When,” continued Surtees, | mysterious cne which bore at the top a cut rep- 
‘*the Conservatives were in power in 1852 and | resenting three cards—a knave between two 
1858 what did they do?” ‘Jolly little good!” | aces—with this sentence beneath: ‘‘ Why did 
shouted the man in the crowd, drowning at | Captain Grosvenor bolt from Old Hearts after 
once the candidate’s voice and intended cata- | three days’ successful canvassing? An Inde- 
logue of Tory services in a roar of laughter. | pendent Elector. Guards Club.” Some one had 
Mr. Horsman, who struggled with Mr. Ponson- | written in pencil under this: ‘* A cowardly in- 
by for Stroud, was more self-possessetl and more | sinuation.” This doubtless referred to some 
successful when he was confronted with an effigy | alleged trickery at cards on the part of the Cap- 
of himself, a head surmounted by a white hat, tain. It is said indeed that when on the hust- 
such as Mr. Horsman generally wears, and ings some one threw a pack of cards at him. 
painted one half with the Tory and the other In front of the booth there was a crowd kept at 
with the Whig color. ‘‘That hat,” said the | bay by policemen, who ‘“chaffed” every one 
right honorable gentleman, ‘‘is like my own; | they saw. They were especially pitiless toward 
but under it is a block of wood without any | a buxom young woman who happened to pass 
brains and with a shut mouth—that I interpret | by in a cab marked “ plump for Smith.” On 
to mean Mr. Ponsonby’s head.” Among the | the front of the booth was placed a printed state- 
young men who entirely wilted under the keen | ment of the state of the poll, which was evident- 
winds of the hustings was Lord Uffington, eldest | ly going against Smith. A few of Smith’s 
son of the Earl of Craven, and Captain in the | ‘“‘runners” stood gloomily around, and I asked 
Guards, whose speech in Berkshire the reporters | one of them what he thought of Smith’s chances. 
were cruel enough to take down verbatim. It|He thought them ‘‘thin,” and asked me for 
runs thus: whom I had voted. I told him that I was a 


Gentlemen, I am in favor of the Government that have 
governed the country for the last six years, and 1 am of 
epinion--I am of opinion—should be upheld. [Here he 
stopped and looked steadily into his hat, and it being ob- 
served he was endeavoring to read something, a voice cried 
out, ‘*You have got more in your hat than you have in 
your head, guv’nor!"") The Conservatives have been op- 
posed for six years to every thing which has been for the 
public good. The foreign policy [a voice, “ Fetch it out of 
your hat,” followed by roars of laughter). Here it is [the 
honorable candidate, taking a piece of paper out of his hat, 
held it up, which was followed by roars of laughter). It's 
all very fine; if you think it’s an easy thing, you just 
come up and try [roars of laughter}. At all events, they 
maintained peace, but if they had had it their own way, 
tliis inestimable blessing would have been sacrificed, and 


—and—[a voice, **Oh! do help the poor young man, pray,” | 


roars of laughter]—at all events they maintained peace. 
As to America, they evidently wanted to fight with the 
Southern States. [A voice, ** Who's your hatter ?"] Who's 
yours? [Loud laughter.) On these grounds, gentlemen, 
I shall support the present Parliament (roars of laughter]. 


I hope you will do the same [renewed laughter). Lord | 


Uffington had during these remarks been prompted by the 
Right Hon. E. Bouverie and Mr. Barrett, and his own 
party put their hands up to their faces, and seemed very 
uncomfortable. After some minutes had passed the honor- 
able candidate said; I don't care [laughter]; I don't want 
to speak [shouts of laughter, and a voice: ‘Give us a song, 
then, governor;" ‘Send him back to school, Barrett ;” 
“Let us have a fellow that’s got some little brains”]. If 
you had had three Conservative members, where would 
have been the treaty with France? (loud laughter]—one 


of the best things out—ever so long, for the last, I should | 


say, hundred years (this sentence was brought out in such 
a hesitating manner, a word at a time, that it produced 
roars of laughter]—which not only preserved peace with 
the two nations, but developed, developed [the noble can- 


didate here turned round to those behind him and in- | 


quired, ** What is it ?” which inquiry produced convulsions 
of laughter]. Well, gentlemen, I am not a speaker, but I 
intend to vote straight [eheers and loud laughter). 


stranger and had no vote; but that I came from 
a country where Mr. Mill was much read and 
| admired, and that for the credit of England I 
| hoped he would be returned. ‘*Why, Sir,” 
ejaculated the man, ‘‘ John Stuart Mill is cer- 
tainly crazy!” # *‘ Horrible!” I cried, ‘*‘ when 
did it happen?” ‘I mean that his opinions are 
insane.” ‘*Which?” ‘‘Why now, he says 
| that next to drunkenness the worst thing for a 
| poor man is to have a large family of children.” 
“Well, does not that show his sense? You 
| needn't go further than Seven Dials, or watch 
the children there more than an hour to find 
out that.”’ ‘* But, Sir, he thinks that a woman 
ought to take part in the Government!” ‘‘ Are 
you in favor of taking the Government away 
from the Queen because she’s a woman?” My 
man came fluttering to the ground. He proved 
himself a ‘‘runner” by running off. I then 
made my way to Covent Garden, where I found 
as large a crowd as had on the day before at- 
tended the nomination. It employed itself 
cheering or hissing every man who came up to 
deposit his vote, and fighting a little in the in- 
tervals. Passing along the market I found an 
old fruit-seller trying to persuade a man who 
| had a vote that he ought not to vote for Mill 
‘¢Tt’s a shame to return such a man,” he said 
‘May I ask why?” Ichimed in. ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
| Mill says that no workingman ought to have 
| more than eight-pence a day.” ‘* Would you 
“Yes, I 








} 





like to have five pounds?” said I. 


| would,” replied the rustic, with hearty sincerity. 
| ** Well, if you'll show me where Mr. Mill says 
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a workingman ought only to have eight-pence 
a day I'll give you five pounds.” ‘* Well,” said 
the man, somewhat stupefied at the idea, ‘‘ when 
I find it, I'll save it for you.” I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the voter go and do what he 
had evidently preserved his purpose of doing— 
vote for Mill. , 

The scene as the hand of the market-clock 
verged upon four beggars description. The 
Smithites were rushing in every direction and 
bringing in their recruits; but it was now a 
forlorn hope. The crowd saw that the Tory 
was defeated, and many of them who had shout- 
ed yesterday and this morning for Smith were 
vanishing from one spot and reappearing in an- 
other as enthusiastic Mill-and-Grosvenorites, 
In fact at half past three few Smithites could be 
found; at 3.55 none; and when at four Smith 


himself appeared on the hustings any thing but | 


plump he was jeered by his own employés. It 
was the old, old story : 
‘*The farmer when he heard the same, 
What answer did he give? 
‘The dog that’s lame is much to blame, 
He is not fit to live.’” 


As the great clock struck four there was a ter- 
rible rush ; a smashing of crinoline ; a shriek- 
ing of women; a Series of arrests by policemen ; 

a snatching at the printed statements of the re- 
sult; and the great Westminster Election is 
over. I went off with the prize of one of the | 


made to the effect that fifteen shillings a week 
was enough to support a workingman’s fathily 
in plenty of the vegetable now abundantly of- 
fered him. Then the defeated Alderman Law- 
rence spoke as well as he could just under a big 
key which symbolized his participation in the 
great lock-outs. Better received was Mr. Haig, 
the Tory candidate, who confessed that he had 
passed many hours in his committee-room, his 
solitude unbroken by electors, and whose hand- 
bills had been seen chiefly as posted on various 
| parts of a donkey, which was driven about by a 
monkey. I doubt if the success of any man at 
the English polls ever filled more hearts with 
joy than that of Tom Hughes. This was very 
apparent at the celebration of the event which 
_ took place at the Workingmen’s College on the 
| evening of August 2, Besides the workingmen 
who crowded the room on that occasion there 
were present Mr. Maurice (who occupied the 
chair), Mr. Layard, Mr. Ruskin, Professor 
Cairnes, Louis Blanc, and others representing 
all classes, and each speaker regarded the re- 
turn of Hughes as an important victory in the 
great battle of English liberty; nay—as Louis 
Blanc finely said—as a victory for humanity, in 
| which foreigners had reason to rejoice as well 
| as Englishmen. 

I have already mentioned the ‘‘ Conservative 
_Teaction” which the Tories had so long declared 
to be going on in the country, and of which the 











statements, and to the music of those chimes | Whigs showed their fear by imitating the Tory 
which ‘once spoke so plainly to Dick Whitting- | administrations as much as possible. But now, 
ton read a nobler future for England in these | day after day, came in the tidings that not the 
figures: ‘*Mitit, 4539; Grosvenor, 4544; | liberals only, but the radicals were winning the 
Situ, 3832.” day. Now Young England rejoiced that Pro- 

The most stirring scenes of that day, how- | fessor Fawcett had conquered at Brighton, un- 
ever, occurred in that great borough of London | der the very shadow of old King George’s pavil- 
(larger than Westminster even), just across the ion; and then Young Italy, Young Poland, 
Thames, called Lambeth, where Thomas Hughes | Young America—all devotees of Progress, who 
with 200 unpaid canvassers—all workingmen— | know the welcome of Aubrey House—rejoiced 
for his body-guard had fought gallantly, and | that Peter Taylor had won on the hard-fought 
came out at the head of the poll with 4960 votes. ‘field of Leicester, by force of his own truth and 
It was in Lambeth that Hughes had worked _ eloquence, against those who joined hands to 
with the Workingmen’s Trades’ Unions, and | unseat the *‘ pantheist in religion and idealist 
nothing could exceed the loyalty and even de- in politics.” But when it was plain that the 
votion with which they now gathered around ‘liberal victory was complete throughout the 
him. “He was the champion of the working- | kingdom, all eyes were*drawn to one ancient, 
men as distinctively as Mill was that of the wo.- | almost phantasmal battle-field, where the Past 


men. When at four o’clock his triumph was | 
announced, Hughes appeared with his handsome | 
wife and lovely children in an open carriage, 
which was speedily surrounded and accompa- 


nied by thousands of men and women with pe- | 


had gathered up all her forces to clutch and 
| tear one proud laurel at least from the brow of 
| the Present. When Mr. Henley had been pro- 
‘claimed at Oxfordshire an elected knight of the 
shire, much amusement was caused by the diffi. 


ans as loud and enthusiastic as ever attended | culty with which the belt with the old sword 
the triumphal chariot of a Roman conqueror. | was buckled around him. Mr. Henley is by 
All must shake his hand, and that of his wife no means & Falstaff, but he had to apologize for 
and children. Arrived at the hustings he spoke having outgrown the belt, which had been used 
a few manly words of thanks which, eloquent as | perhaps some centuries. What happened in 
they were, moved the crowd less than his beam- | Oxfordshire might have suggested a symbol for 
ing handsome face. Then the unpopular mem- | Oxford, where the Sir Launcelot of English 
ber, Mr. Doulton, spoke for one minute ; but | polities was found to have outgrown the old 
how could he speak longer, considering that a | bands of bigotry which still wished to bind upon 
pole crowned with bread and vigorous onions | him that sword which is as sharp for Professor 
was held up close to his nose by way of reproach | Jowett to-day as it was for Cranmer, Ridley, 
for some remark that he was rumored to have |and Latimer, whose monument stands under 
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the windows of that Professor's study in Baliol 
College. Very far indeed was William Ewart 
Gladstone from being a robust, eupeptic states- 
man; by many a narrow vote on ecclesiastical 
questions had he pained his truest friends, that 
he might coneiliate the University which he 
represented ; yet, do what he could, Nature 
would approximate the noble outlines she had 
marked for him. Mr. Giladstone, born and 
reared under Tory auspices, and with many 
shreds of Toryism about him yet, has for many 
years been slowly traveling forward. He clasped 
the hand of the Past with a warm grasp, but he 
had steadily set himself to go to the larger En- 
gland. Fondly, passionately did he desire to 
take Oxford along; and no doubt, had the real 
heart of the University been felt, it would have 
gone with him; but, unfortunately for Oxford, 
her every living graduate has the mortgage of a 
vote upon her, and the true academic heart was 
smothered by those who know and represent the 
Oxford of from twenty to sixty years ago, and 
have never been quickened by the flood of 
thought which has swept away the old land- 
marks. ‘The Tories saw their chance for an 
Encyclical against all the tendencies of the age. 
It was unwittingly put into their hands by Mr. 
Dodson’s bill, which enabled persons at a dis- 
tance to vote by ‘‘ voting papers.” Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy—a country squire, a sincere and 
active Tory, not without some vigor of mind, 
but a sorry picture to put beside Gladstone— 
was put forward to unseat the leading states- 
man of England. Of course none feared that 
Gladstone would be left out of Parliament—he 
had already the unusual honor of standing be- 
fore another borough—but it produced much 
pain with all enlightened men to see narrow 
churchmen and ignorant parsons spawning their 
voting-papers from every little village and rec- 
tory upon the Old University. But Oxford can 
not keep her cake and eat it too; she can not 
rest upon the old red sandstone and reach to the 
nobler miocene forms. The true knight of to- 
day is too large for the belt of Alfred’s day. 
The jokes of the young Oxonians who this year 
gathered around the hustings when the High 
Bailiff read the electién writ, in Latin, meant 
something; so did the smile of the voter when 
he had to give in his name as ‘‘ Johannes” or 
‘*Gulielmus,” when the great issues before En- 
gland (and not ancient Rome) were in his 
thoughts. Five days the polling went on, and 


was ‘‘the dethronement of intellect.” One 
squire is known to have said, unctuously, as he 
left the poll, ‘‘I thank God that I have always 
voted against that d—d intellect, and I always 
shall!” 

When the not unexpected defeat of Glad- 
stone was announced, and the nation had given 
a suitable number of groans for Oxford and 
Hardy, the whole country showed a conscious- 
ness of relief. With a singular unanimity the 
liberals agreed that if Oxford had lost a great 
representative, England had gained a leader. 
As poor Carl the dwarf, under the gash of Sir 
Gawaine’s sword, had the evil spell broken and 
arose to the noble height of Sir Carleton, so did 
Gladstone stand before his new constituency of 
South Lancashire higher by a head and shoul- 
ders than before. The very crowds perceived 
this transformation, and expressed their sense 
of the fitness of things at the shop-windows, 
where Mr. Gladstone was represented as a school- 
boy dismissed by an ancient, sharp-featured 
school-ma’am with—‘‘ You forward boy, you!” 
and taken by the hand by Britannia; or as Peg- 
asus just released from an ox-cart. Mr. Glad- 
stone—though deeply wounded by his defeat, 
and disposed to defend Oxford—acknowledged 
himself ‘* unmuzzled ;” and, by a series of more 
outspoken speeches than he had ever made be- 
fore, justified the anticipations of the Liberals, 
and suddenly checked the pans of the Tories. 
It may be now easily predicted that the Liberals 
will build their highest battle-monument —as 
the Americus have that of Bunker Hill—on 
the spot of their apparent defeat ; for there was 
slain the last fear of the liberal Premier of the 
future plodding on in old Oxonian ruts. 

The new Parliament has what may be called 
a working majority of about sixty for the Goy- 
ernment. Mr. Disraeli thinks that this will be 
reduced by setting aside corrupt elections. More 
credit is perhaps to be given to his declaration 
that the Tories who have been returned are 
more out-and-out men, and that the Conserva- 
tive party in the next House will wicld a greater 
influence with their more compact minority than 
they did with a larger but less trust-worthy num- 
'ber. But Mr. Disraeli is likely to find that the 
causes which demoralized his ranks in the last 

Parliament will act upon them in the next more 
| strongly. It is always the few who are really 
| made strong in the ratio of the increase of op- 


| position. The Tory party has but little hope 








at last this too-faithful servant was dismissed | of ruling England directly: its plan is always 
(thongh he polled 500 more votes than ever be-| to reduce the game, if possible, to a perpetual 
fore), through the same door by which Sir Rob- | check, with the hope that occasionally (as in 
ert Peel had been expelled when he gave the | 1858) the Government—normally Whig—may 
first sign of sympathy with the millions groan- by some enormons blunder enable it to snatch a 
ing under the corn-laws. Mr. Gladstone was | stale-mate. And, moreover, though it is true 
expelled entirely by religious bigotry. The | that there is a hard set of Tories in the new 
Broad Church was for him; the High Church | Parliament, it is also true that they will find 
was for him. It was that great, impenetrable, | much more than an offset in the powerful array 
characterless mass between right and left, and | of Radicals who have been returned. The party 
which has been well called the Hard Church, | ‘‘ below the gangway” will be far stronger than 
that managed to rule at Oxford. Indeed, one! it has ever been within this generation; and it 


of the watch-words at Oxford of this Hardy party | is almost certain that the centre of balance in 
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the House, which every Ministry instinctively | appear in the United States when the organic 
seeks, will naturally fall a good degree to the | law permits a district to select its Member of 
left of any position which a Government has yet | Congress from any portion of the Union, and 
occupied. On that bench, whence Cobden has | not exclusively from within its own limits. 


departed, leaving behind only three or four real 
Radicals—as Bright, Forster, Stansfeld, and | 
Taylor—will now sit Mill, Hughes, Fawcett, 
Trevelyan, and Pim. But not one drop of new 
blood has been transfused into the Tory party. 


On the whole, the recent elections need only 
to be studied well to convince us that neither 
Fast Rollin nor Emerson have quite reported 

the whole fact in intimating that England has 
| reached her solstice or is in decadence. One En- 


| 
| 
| 





We may then at least predict that the franchise | gland has indeed just shriveled like a snake- 
will be extended to a six-pound, possibly to a | skin, and will presently be sloughed off, just as 
five-pound rental, which will make a hole big | one Union has been cast by the living form of 
enough to help all England through after a lit- America; but it now seems to me, who once 





tle. It is a most hopeful sign that the tendency | 


should so plainly be to wear away the colorless | 
the ‘‘rest-and-be-thankfuls.” | 
There will be a far sharper line between Con- , 


middle - party, 


servatism and Progress than ever before in the 
next Commons; all will have to go somewhere ; 


and when that is done the conflict, of which the | 


issue is not doubtful, can not be far off. 

There is one regard in which the new Parlia- 
ment is especially interesting to Americans. It 
is certain that the attitudes of parties upon the 
late American war entered prominently into the 
elections, and it is equally true that the friends 
of the North were generally returned, and that 
the ranks of the ‘ Southern sympathizers” were 
thinned. While the American cause has not 
lost a single prominent champion, it has gained 
many—as Mill, Hughes, Fawcett, Cowan, Pot- 
ter, and Pim—who have been from the first its 
distinguished supporters. On the other hand, 
among the fallen Confederates are now to be 
numbered Lindsay, Hennessy, Cox, Fitzgerald, 
Lawrence, Heygate, and others who might be 
named—one who must be especially named, 
Walter, owner of the London TZimes. 

The number of literary men in the new Par- 
liament is greater than in any preceding one. 
In ‘addition to Earls Russell and Grey, Lords 
Derby, Stanhope, Dufferin, Houghton (R. 
Monckton Milnes), Brougham, Dr. Thirlwall, 
the Bishops of London and of York, and the 
Duke of Argyll of the Peers, and E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Disracli, Kinglake, Sir R. Palmer, Mr. 
Gladstone, and one or two of Jess distinction in 
the world of letters, who were in the last Par- 
liament, there will be John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Hughes, Mr. Fawcett (Professor of Political 
Economy at Cambridge, and author of a fine 
work on Logic), Mr. Trevelyan (the ‘*‘ Compe- 
tition Wallah’’), Lawrence Oliphant (author of 
various books of travel), Mr. Forsyth (author 
of the best ‘‘ Life of Cicero”), Mr. Torrens (au- 
thor of ‘The Industrial History of Free Na- 
tions,” the candidate, by-the-way, who was re- 
turned by the largest majority received by any 
in the late elections), Sir G. Bowyer, Mr. Gose- | 
pen, Viscount Milton (whose valuable work on | 
Western America and the Indians has just been | 
published), and others known in more limited | 
circles for literary ability. This introduction of 


scholars and men of genius into the Legislature 

is the best feature of the electoral rule of En- | 

gland; and it is one which we may hope will 
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shared the hopeless theory about England, that 
| although the movement is still slow and earth- 
bound there is in her the germ of a noble trans- 
formation. 





THE SILENT. 


N USIC, in all ages of the world, nas been a 
IVE. favorite theme with the poet. The songs 
of the morning stars, the music of the spheres 
and of growing things—of these he has written. 
| But much of this is imaginary—music addressed 
to the soul rather than the ear—for all do not 
hear with the poet’s sensitive organs. 
‘The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above.” 

And of that sound which is real much be- 
comes insignificant when relatively considered. 
The greatest agencies are noiseless; the grand- 
est results are wrought in silence. 

The position might be maintained by ingen- 
ious argument that on the morning of the cre- 
ation the great Master-Workman spoke no word 
as He called the universe into being; that in 
obedience to a thought, amidst universal silence, 
the myriad worlds rolled into space as noise- 
lessly as soap-bubbles float on the wind. But 
it is not necessary to embark upon this sea of 
speculation to demonstrate that the domain of 
Silence is great. 

Astronomers have calculated that of the 
worlds of our system some are so far removed 
| from earth that light, traveling at the rate of 
| two hundred thousand miles per second, would 
| consume three millions of years in traversing 
| the distance. Admitting the theory of sound 

as generally received, and granting to each 
world an atmosphere a thousand times the ex- 
tent of ours, there yet remains 2 stretch of space 
almost infinite where no sound is ever heard. 

‘** Silence! the great empire of silence! that 
alone is great; all else is small.” 

But we design to narrow our views, and con- 
| Sider the silent as it exists around us—the silent 
| of which we are cognizant. You stand beneath 
the smiles of a spring morning. You remem- 
ber that two days since the earth was naked, 
anc cold, and brown ; ; now a carpet of the pur- 
est emerald is stretched over hill and valley. 
| But did you hear the hum of the wheel as the 
warp and woof of this perfect carpet were being 
spun? Was the sound of the busy loom in 
which it was woven borne to your ear during 











| 
| 
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the stillness of some winter’s night? Heard 
you any thing of the ceaseless flying shuttle ? 
Did the murmur of the weavers’ voices ever 
reach you? 

Where yesterday the bare branches of the 
wood lifted themselves clear and cold, checker- 
ing the chilly clouds, you see green leaves un- 
folding, as though on fleecy canvas some great 
picture is growing beneath an artist's pencil. 
In a single day a hundred million ‘‘ leafy ban- 
ners” have been floated upon the wind. What 
ear heard the footsteps of those who unfurled 
the vernal pennons? Whence came and whith- 
er have flown the noiseless workers ? 

Myriads of flowers, blue-eyed and snowy-bo- 
somed, are opening around you. Go to that 
unfolding bud; stoop down; place your ear 
close; listen: do you hear it breaking its win- 
ter casing? Do you hear the life-blood throb- 
bing through its subtle veins? Does your ear 
catch its perfumed breathings ? 

Six thousand times has that emerald carpet 
been spread ; six thousand times have the woods 
waked into life and beauty; six thousand times 
have bursting corollas sweetened the air; but in 
what history is it recorded that the seal of si- 
lence which God set upon these works was ever 
broken? When were these things done noisily ? 

Have you ever stood on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and looked away across the vast ocean 
of trees until their tops melted into the blue dis- 
tance? Then, mind out-traveling the eye, have 
you not been lost in the thought of the millions 
of trees which must have stood on the earth 
since God said, ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind?” And 
now think of it, if you have not before, in si- 
lence the forests are formed. 

‘*His dew drops mutely on the hills.” It 
comes to the earth as a physician, bearing heal- 
ing to the seared hearts of flowers. It visits 
the roots of the scorched plant, creeps up its 
veins, and lo! the crisped leaves expand in 
smiles, and put on a fresher green. Even the 
king of the forests, lifting his royal head to the 
stars, is stronger and more beautiful for the min- 
istry of the silent dew, reminding us that every 
nature, however high, is indebted to trifles. 

The frost is a silent worker. He visits the 
window of the invalid, and her wakeful eye ob- 
serves the frescoing by the moonlight growing, 
but her sensitive ear catches no sound of the 
workman’s coming or going. ‘The murderer at 
his victim’s grave, whose guilty ear wrests from 
the night air its faintest sound, hears not the 
sprite as he weaves a net-work of pearls over 
the freshly-turned sod. He steals some night 
into a fair garden, and the flowers droop be- 
neath his Judas kiss; he touches the green 
leaves, and they die; he breathes upon the 
brook, and its laughter is hushed; he looks 
upon the rivers and lakes, and the tide of com- 
merce is staid; he waves his wand over the 
fields and orchards, and gaunt famine stalks 
through the land. 

All that is grand in nature is achieved in si- 





lence; all her great forces work silently. One 
of the most wonderful among these is chemical 
affinity. This brings together and unites the 
component parts of every animal, mineral, and 
plant. By this agency the coal-beds are formed. 
What powerful action was necessary for this is 
seen from the following estimate: ‘‘ Were the 
present consumption of the world quadrupled, 
and the enormous amount of four hundred mill- 
ion tons of coal used annually, the amount of 
this material in our own country would supply 
the demand for ten thousand years.” 

The silent sunbeam, the source, perhaps, of 
all the forces of nature, visits'the earth, and she 
is transfigured—clothed with beauty as a gar- 
ment. It paints the woods and meadows; it 
gives to the fields their gold, and to the orchards 
their crimson and yellow. It causes the flow 
of the brook which turns the mill, and of the 
ocean which beats the cliffs. It steals among 
the particles of air quietly dreaming on the 
plain, and the sleeping atoms awake; they 
move lazily among themselves, murmuring sul- 
lenly. Then their movements quicken; they 
play among leaves and flowers, and caress the 
fevered cheek. Then their voices swell; they 
move wildly : 

‘*____They take the cataract’s sound; 

They take the whirlpool’s fury and its might; 
The mountain shudders as they sweep the ground; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath their flight 

The clouds before them shoot like eagles past; 

The homes of men are rocking in the blast; 

They lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast 
Skyward the whirling fragments out of sight.” 

Through the influence of the sunbeam the 
wonderful trade-wind is born, which, in a per- 
petual circle, sweeps from tropic to pole and 
from pole to tropic, softening the severities of 
these two regions. Nor isthis all. It bears on 
its broad wings the oxygen evolyed—likewixe 
through the imfluence of the sunbeams—from 
the orange orchards and magnolia groves, from 
the citron and banyan and palm of the tropics, 
exchanging it in the temperate and polar regions 
for poisonous carbonic acid, the nutriment of 
plants; thus furnishing man with food for his 
lungs prepared by fragrant-mouthed flowers a 
thousand miles removed. 

In what a glory does the golden sualight, fall- 
ing upon church and turret and tower, enrobe 
them! And yet it is a philosophical fact that 
the sunbeam rests on nothing without producing 
on its surface a chemical and molecular change. 
The granite mountain, the strong Rock of Gib- 
raltar, the pyramids of Egypt, the white shafts 
which point out the homes of the dead, are all 
wasted by the sunbeams, and would soon crum- 
ble beneath their silent, irresistible influence 
but for the beautiful arrangement for their rep- 
aration under the darkness of night. During 
its silent hours the molecular changes, like Pe- 
nelope’s knitting, are all undone, and the de- 
struction of the day silently and mysteriously 
repaired. 

The sunbeams resolve themselves into artists, 


| outstripping all others in celerity and accuracy 
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of delineation. Yet these artists ‘are silent. 
They offer no suggestions as to attitude or ex- 
pression; they hold no pleasant chat with their 
sitters that they may catch the light of thought 
upon the face. With steps as noiseless as an 
angel's footfall on empty space they come and 
go from their studio. 

The sunbeams furnish man with all his avail- 
able mechanical force. They lift the waters 
from the oceans and lakes, and return them to 
the earth in springs, in brooks, and rivers which 
drive the busy wheels of manufactories. The 
coal which energizes the appliances of steam- 
locomotion owes its power to the sunbeams. In 
the remote ages, when the atmosphere was reek- 
ing with carbonic acid, the sunbeams, as the 
plants absorbed the gas, ‘‘ gave them the power 
to store up the carbon in their tissues.’ That 
carbon is our coal. We have shown that the 
sunbeams make the winds which propel ships 
across the ocean. The thought has occurred to 
few, perhaps, outside of the scientific world, that 
the sunbeams, causing, according to received 
theory, the magnetic currents which circulate 
around the earth parallel to the magnetic equa- 
tor, form the force which keeps the needle, the 
mariner’s guide, true to the pole. Even all ani- 
mal force, sustained as it is by vegetable food, 
may be traced to the sunbeam. 

There is a messenger, rivaling the light in 
fleetness, which in silence runs his course: Over 


unbroken prairies and through forests where | 


broods the silence of the grave his flying steps 
awaken no sound. No force can wrest his mes- 
sage from him, no bribe tempt to its betrayal. 
He passes the solitary traveler on the highway, 


the lonely laborer in the field, but loiters not to | 


gossip of the message he bears. By train after 
train of crowded cars he dashes without a word 
of greeting. Through village and crowded 
city, bearing the tidings of an empire’s fate, he 
speeds, but in silence. No sigh escapes the 
lightning post-boy though charged with a mes- 
sage of woe, no glad song, though joy be the 
burden 

When the microscope came into man’s pos- 
session it was as though a second Columbus had 
appeared, announcing the existence of a new 
world. And not of one merely. It reveals in 
a single drop of water a globe peopled, accord- 
ing to Ehrenberg, with five hundred millions of 
living creatures different from any thing which 
man has seen before. It shows every bit of clay 
and stone, every leaf and flower, a world crowd- 
ed with its busy multitudes. Is it not an inter- 
esting thought that all around you, on every 
object, as it were, which meets the eye, are 
millions of creatures, living, moving, and work- 
ing in silence. From this silent but mighty 
world Paley, and Ray, and other theologians 
have drawn some of their finest arguments for 
the Christian religion. 

And this brings us to consider the works of 
this silent animal world. Not to mention the 
silk-worm, which in silence spins its beautiful 
fabric, by which £200,000 is said to be annual- 





ly circulated, the most wonderful geographical 
changes on our globe have been wrought in si- 
lence by little creatures, the largest of which 


are scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. We 
refer, of course, to the polyparie. There is, 


according to Mr. Mantell, in the Indian Ocean, 
to the northeast of the coast of Malabar, a chain 
of coral reefs and islets four hundred and eighty 
geographical miles in length; on the east coast 
of New Holland an unbroken reef three hundred 
and fifty miles long; between that and New 
Guinea a coral formation extends upward of 
seven hundred miles; and the Disappointment 
Islands and Duff’s Group are connected by six 
hundred miles of coral reefs, over which the na- 
tives can travel from one island to another. 
Thus, in the language of Dr. M‘Culloch, ‘the 
labors of a worm, which man can barely see, 
form mountains like the Apennines, and regions 
to which Britain is as nothing. The invisible, 
insensible toil of an ephemeral point, conspiring 
with others in one great design, working unseen, 
unheard, converts the liquid water into solid 
rock, the deep ocean into dry land, and extends 
the dominion of man, who sees it not and knows 
it not, over regions which even his ships had 
scarcely traversed. ‘Thus is the great Pacific 
Ocean destined at some future day to be a 
world.” 

The beauty of this little animal’s work was 
well expressed by Ehrenberg as he exclaimed, 
on beholding the coral reefs of the Red Sea, 
‘* Where is the paradise of floyers that can rival 
in variety and beauty these living wonders of 
the ocean ?” 

Volumes might be written on the silent in na- 

ture. No one can study nature without feeling 
| that in this domain God achieves his great ends 
in silence. But other departments await us. 

Man’s burial-places have never been more 
beautifully described than as the “cities of the 
silent.” All over the sad earth, side by side 
with the thronged marts of men, rise the white 
shafts and columns of these peaceful cities, from 
which there is no emigration, and whose vast 
population is momently increasing. From their 
crowded subterranean streets there rises no 
sound of wheels, no tramp of busy feet. From 





| their myriad houses there come no sounds of 


social gatherings, no morning prayer or evening 
hymn. Children are there, but no laugh or cry 
of gladness; parents are there, but they tell the 
children no pleasant stories, offer no word of 
counsel or warning. Husbands and wives are 
there, but no syllable of endearment; enemies 
are there, but no bickerings; preachers and peo- 
ple, but no sermons; musicians, but no music ; 
paupers, but no alms-asking. ‘‘ Silence, deep 
as that before the worlds were,” reigns through 
the populous streets. 

| We have seen how in nature the domain of 
| silence is over all that is great; how all grand 
| results are wrought out in quiet. But there are 
other departments in which this is more appar- 
ent. Any single faculty of a single mind, lo- 





' cated we know not where, existing we know not 
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how, working silently, mysteriously, ceaselessly, | growing edifice. You hear no sound, your 
is more wonderful than any thing we have con- | eyes open upon no scene, you read no sentence, 
templated. Consider the Imagination, for in- | you neglect no intuition, you obey no law of 
stance. Having its seat in silence, noiselessly | right, you resist no temptation—indeed you can 
and in an instant of time it spreads out ocean | not act, or speak, or think without adding a 
and sea, and sprinkles them with green islands | stone to the rising structure. Silently the work 
and white sails. It paints sky and landscape; | goes on, until the building stands forth beauti- 
it rears cities and lays them in ruins; it peo- | ful and fair as Solomon's Temple, or a misera- 
ples the earth, water, and air with beautiful cre- | ble failure. Consider the millions of such build- 
ations. It transforms this everyday world into | ings which since Adam have been reared. 
a fairy-land of beauty. Yet this is but one of a | What are the piles of brick and mortar, raised 
dozen faculties, as wonderful, of a single mind | with noise and tumult, one stone of which shall 
among the,countless millions that have existed | not be left upon another, to these edifices, reared 
since the creation of Adam. Oh! those silent | in silence, enduring throughout eternity ? 
but busy work-shops! Who shall number or We can not dismiss the subject of the Silent 
measure their products? ‘These are seen in ev-| without one other thought. There is a silent 
ery thing which distinguishes the abode of man | preacher, more eloquent than all the eloquent 
from the wilderness. ‘They have caused ‘the | men that ever lived, more patient and tender 
desert to blossom as the rose.” From them /than all the tender mothers since Eve. He 
have issued cities, homes, and libraries. In | visits the poor slave in his cabin, the Hottentot 
them science has been made and art created. | in his tent; goes to the poor and degraded, the 
These silent workers—the intellects of men— | sorrowing, every where cheering, comforting, 
have built the nations with their laws. In| uplifting, as no earthly preacher can. No heart 
brief, they have made civilization. has ever throbbed which he has not visited. 
We hare thought a hundred times, and each | The world should knew the name of this silent 
time with fresh wonder, of the silent growth of a| preacher. Hear it, O children of men! write 
thought or a principle. A thought, dim, scarce- | it upon your hearts, engrave it upon the palms 
ly defined, born one knows not how, coming one | of your hands: The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
knows not whence, finds a lodging in some mind. | is his name. Verily God worketh in silence. 
Fed silently and mysteriously, it grows. Like | Especially in his dealings with the hearts of 
the seed planted under the stone fence, the tree | men is the Lord not in the wind, or the earth- 
from which lays in ruins the strength which had | quake, or the fire, but in the still small voice. 
sheltered its temlerness, it slowly but surely | —__—— 
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and grows to a mighty power which revolution- 


izes the world. Christianity, a little seed plant- | JT was but a very trifle—the mere beat of a 
ed in the hearts of a few ignorant fishermen, has child’s drum upon the highway—but it came 


gone on noiseilessly taking in life, putting forth | near being of very serious consequences. Dr. 
bud and leaf, sending down its roots, outstretch- | Austin Raimond, a physician in middle life, 
ing its mighty boughs, spreading abroad its giant | and of high standing alike in his profession and 
branches, until it overshadows the land. .in his social position, was returning from a med- 
Liberty, in some heart conceived perhaps |ical consultation in the country, to which he 
from the carol of a bird, as its free wing cut | had been called, and driving quietly homeward 
the ether, or from the laugh of the storm, how | to the city, his thoughts engrossed by the peculi- 
has the beautiful child in silence grown and | arities of the case which had just been submit- 
strengthened, until to-day ‘‘she looketh forth | ted to his medical acumen, he had become so 
as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the | involved in the consideration of the subject as 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” to entirely forget that the horse he was driving 
Consider the growth of character. At the | was a young and spirited animal, which he had 
birth of the infant there is somewhere in the | recently purchased in place of the old, steady, 
tender, palpitating form the germ of a character, | and well-trained servant that had been his 
which, as years pass, silently swells and grows, | trusted companion through many years of pro- 
strengthening, solidifying, sending out root and | fessional visiting, and upon whose discretion he 
branch, until it stands a matured tree. Or, to | had confidently relied. 
change the figure, there is in your nature, which A loud, sudden, and most unexpected tattoo 
stands as the type of all others, the corner-stone | upon a toy-drum, given gratis by a very juvenile 
of character laid by the hand of God. We read | drummer, startled both the horse and his driver. 
of a house in which neither hammer, nor axe, | The former reared for a moment upon his hind- 
nor any tool of iron was heard while it was in | feet, then springing forward, shied suddenly 


building. So in the building of your character across the road, and, turning, struck the wheel 





no sound is heard. Im silence the work goes | of the carriage against the stone-wall with such 
on. ‘The materials are gathered from every | violence as to tear off the wheel and upset the 
quarter—from science and art, from nature and | vehicle, sending the astonished M.D. flying 
philosophy, from heaven and earth, from God | through the air with a velocity as undesirable 
and man. No human being comes within your | as it was unusual to him; and his first distinct 
circle without contributing something to the 


, te Sey 
consciousness was a confused finding of himself 
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all in a heap upon a pile of loose stones upon the 
edge of the wayside. 

Never for a moment indulging in the hope that 
he was not ‘‘kilt entirely,” as the Irish patois 
expresses it, and gathering himself up with ex- 
ceeding care and caution, as if he fully expect- 
ed to find some of the pieces missing, the wor- 
thy man was fairly amazed to find himself 
really unhurt, though somewhat unsettled by 
his hasty flight; and, adjusting his glasses and 
replacing his fugitive hat, he took a good self- 
congratulatory shake, and finding that all his 
limbs worked as well as before, he next pro- 
ceeded to look after his horse and buggy. 

To his farther satisfaction he found the horse | 
too was unhurt. Some men who chanced to be | 
passing at the moment had secured him; and, 
the first error over, he certainly behaved uncom- 
monly well, looking round at his master with a | 
trembling and deprecatory intelligence which | 
seemed to say that he was sorry he was so fool- | 
ishly nervous, and would not do so again—but | 
he really couldn't stand that boy with the drum 
any way! 

The carriage and harness had, however, sus- 
tained considerable injury; but as there was a 
blacksmith’s shop close at hand, Dr. Raimond | 
proceeded thither, and had the pleasure to learn | 
that one hour and a half would repair the dam- | 
ages. As this time, though not long for the 
needed work, would inevitably prove tedious to 
the detained gentleman if spent pacing up and 
down in the heated air of the smithy, the master 
of the shop asked him to walk into the house 
and rest, where it was cooler, and where, in fact, 
he would be less in his way. 

This offer the Doctor gladly accepted, and was 
shown immediately intoa neat little sitting-room, 
and introduced to the mother of his conductor, 
a tall, thin, gaunt, raw-boned looking old wo- 
man, who, dressed in a shabby black alpaca, and 
close but soiled white muslin cap, was sitting by 
the window in a tall rocking-chair, rocking and 
knitting with slow but persistent industry. 

As the blacksmith, having performed his duty 
as master of ceremonies, immediately withdrew 
to give his personal attention to the needed re- 
pairs, the old woman seemed to feel it was in- | 
cumbent upon her to entertain the gentleman 
thus thrown upon her good offices; and stop- | 
ping her rocking for a moment, and holding the 
immeasurably long stocking she was engaged 
upon suspended in mid-air with one hand, while 
with the other she pulled out yard after yard of | 
eoarse blue yarn from the ball hidden in the 
depths of her pocket, she coolly surveyed him 
over the top of her glasses, and then commenced 
her labors of love with the somewhat hackneyed 
inquiry of, 

‘*Good deal of sickness about now, Doc- 
tor?” 

‘*No,” the Doctor replied; he thought not 
more, if indeed so mueh, as usual at that time 
of the year. There was usually a greater amount 
of illness in that month than in the two or three 
preceding ones, especially among children. To 





it’s that, and if it 


| ings have been removed in that time. 
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which she replied, ‘‘ Do tell: I want to know!” 
and recommenced her rocking and knitting 

After a few moments’ silence she again 
stopped, and scratching up her hair with her 
knitting-needle, as if trying to stir up the dor- 
mant ideas, renewed the attack: 

‘‘Don’t you, think there has been a sight of 
sudding deaths this year, Doctor—say now ?” 

‘*T do not think I was aware of it,” said the 
Doctor. ‘* There have been none in the circle 
in which I visit, and I do not remember to have 


| heard of many.” 


‘¢ You don’t?” she answered. ‘ Well! that’s 
good now; but I suppose you’ve been a doc- 
t’rin’ a good while now, and it’s likely you've got 
to be pretty considerable knowledgable by this 
time, ain’t yer? Do youlive any wheres round ?” 

“No,” the Doctor told her; he was only 
passing through the town. 

** And where do you come from then ?” 

The Doctor named the country town he had 
just left. 

“Law! did you? Why, do you live up 
there? Why! I want to know!” 

**Oh no,” said the unwilling catechumen, 
“*T said I came from there ; I dive in Boston ” 

** Boston, do you? Well, now, that’s sort of 
curious; why, that was where I orig-gi-nated.” 

‘* Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes. Well, that was where I was born. 
| Yes, and it was my place of residence when I 
| was a gal; indeed I lived there till I was mar- 
| ried, but I haven’t been there since—no, not for 
| these forty years and more, far’s I know.” 

‘*Really!” said the Doctor. ‘*And how 
does that happen? I should think, if it was 
your native place, you would like to visit it now 
and then.” 

‘*Well! dike it? yes, so I should: and I do 
keep a meaning to go; but lor, there! I tell 
our folks *tain’t no use in life; there never comes 
a time for me to go nowheres; there’s allers 
something to keep me at home; if it ain’t this 
ain’t that it’s tother. But 
there! I mean to go, I do really mean to go, 
if I break right off, and I s’pose I'll have to if I 
go at all. I want to—why! I suppose there’s 
been a sight of repairs there since I come away, 
ain’t there ?” 

The Doctor said yes; in the last forty years 
there had been a great many alterations, and 
he thought probably some improvements in the 
place. 

‘* Like as not—shouldn’t wonder. Why, do 
you know I heer’d tell they had tore down the 
old bake-house just at the corner of our street ? 
Only think of that now!” 

‘*T dare say; a great number of old build- 
In what 
part of the city did you live?” 

“‘°T want no city, I guess, when I lived there ; 
laws, no! nor for years afterward ; but, you see, 
I lived in Ruggles’s Lane; I s’pose you know 
where that is well enough.” 

**No, I do not think I do; I do not remem- 
ber the name.” 
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‘* Well, like as not they’ve been and changed 


the name on‘t by this time; I shouldn't wonder 


if they had. But I lived with old Mr. Smith, 
of Ruggles’s Lane; you knew him, Doctor, 
didn't you? 
nuther ; you couldn’t have, come to think on’t, 
for the Smiths they were all dead or gone afore 
ever you cum to yer senses. 
heard tell of him often enough, hain’s you ?—old 


Mr. Smith, of Ruggles’s Lane—why, he was a | by till he died, poor man! 


inan much know’d.” 


‘*No, I think not; I do not remember ever 


hearing of him. Who was he?” 

** Why, he was Mr. Smith, of Ruggles’s Lane ; 
I told you so.” 

“Yes, I know; but what was he?” 

** Well, he was Miss Smith’s husband, and a 
great, rich man. Why, he owned the house 
they lived in (and it was a real nice one, too), 
and the one round the corner (that warn’t quite 
so good), and he kept a horse and shay, and he 
was one of the s’lectmen! Why, Doctor! you 
must have heard of him often and often, time 
and agin, only maybe you disremember it.” 

‘* But what was his profession? Can you tell 
me that ?” 

**Oh laws! he wa’n't a professor—at least not 
as ever I heard tcll of. He was a Baptist, I 
guess, but I can’t say punctually; and a good 
enough sort of a man he was; but he wa’n’t a 
professor, nor nothing like that—oh my good- 
ness gracious, no!” 

“ Well, then, what did he do?” 

‘**Do? Why, he didn’t do much of any 
thing amiss as I know of; he did use to smoke 
a good deal, and sometimes he did use to take 
something spiritual like when he went to bed a- 
nights in cold weather, but not very often, and 
not very strong; and I declare I don’no as it 
hurt him any, Doctor. Do you s'pose it did, 
now ?” 


‘Oh no; all right, I dare say; but what was | 


his calling? Can you tell me that?” 

‘His calling? Oh yes; that was John E. 
Smith—John E.—and his wife, Miss Smith, she 
used allers to laugh and call him Johnny Smith, 
don’t you see ?—John E.—Johany—just for the 
joke, you know; and it used to make him as 
mad asahop. Warn’t it good?” 

Very, indeed—a capital jest. 
what business did he do?” 

*©Oh laws! Well, why did not you say so 
before? I didn’t sense your meaning. Well, 
he kept a provision store, and we allers had the 
very best of every thing in the house; he would 
have it. Miss Smith she used to tell him he 


But I meant 


was a terrible epicack, and I don’no but that | 


he was. That was how I cum to stay there so 
long—nobody else couldn’t make the coffee to 
suit him, and he wis awful perticular about his 
veal cutlets. Miss Smith she used to laugh and 
say to me, ‘ Salome, if you should ever get mar- 
ried, and go away and leave me, I guess I 
should have to be disvorced, for nobody else in 
the world couldn’t suit him; and I’m sure I do 
not know how you do, he is so tedious and 


Lors! no; I don’t suppose you did 


But I guess you've 
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| pernickity about his vittles;"—and so he was. 


sure enough. But still, for all that, he was a 
| real good man, too, and I liked him, and I coula 
| suit him; and so I used to laugh and tell her 

I guessed there warn’t no danger of me getting 

married.” 

** And what became of him after you did leave 
| them ?” 
| **Oh, I didn't—I didn’t leave him; I staid 
He died sudding, 
| Well, there, I don’t justly know how it is, Doc- 
| 8% but I’ve allers minded this one thing— 
| there’s some folks dies kind of sudding, and 

there's other folks kind of hangs on longer than 

you'd expect ’um to. Now there was my hus- 
band, Mr. Blaney, he hung on nigh upon two 
| years, up and down, up and down, nigh upon 
two years; but Mr. Smith (as I was saying) he 
| died real sudding—he died of the cholera, they 

said.” , 
| « Indeed! and how long was he ill ?” 
| ‘* Well, after his death Miss Smith she said 

he had had the monitorial symptoms for two 

days; but I'm sure I never knew nothing of it 
|if he had. I'm sure I thought he ate his din- 
|ner with the very greatest veracity that day. 

But jest as I was cleaning my knives Miss Smith 

she run out, all wild and sort of flabbergasted 

like, and said he had got the cholera, and that 
jhe had collapsed; and so I went right away 
| after the doctors. The last words he ever said 

in this world—he looked up at me as I was 

wringing out the hot flannels for him, and he 
says to me, ‘Salome,’ he says, ‘too much onion 
‘in that stuffing’ (you see, we'd had potted jig- 
eons for dinner that day; laws! I remember it 

jest as well as can be). The doctors they all 

thought he was out, but I knew better; he 
knowed what he was saying well enough, poor 

man! And then he died.” 
| ‘*And what became of the widow ?” 

**You mean Miss Smith, don’t you? Oh 
well, I think she would have held up in a most 
uncommon Christian manner if she had been 
, left well-to-do in the world; but you see, she 
was left poor, and of course that sort of dis- 
quentled her, and aggravated her feelings.” 
| “But I thought you said he was a man of 
| property, did you not ?” 

‘Well, so I did, and so he thought, and so 
every body used to think; but didn’t you ever 
|mind, Doctor, that some folks die and leave 
|more than folks expected ‘um to, and other 
| folks die and they don’t leave so much? Well, 
| then, sometimes I think—and then agin I de- 
clare I don’t know!” 

“Had Mr. and Mrs. Smith any children ?” 

‘* No, not when he died; I guess they never 
| had but one, and she died young. Miss Smith 
| had her picture, and she set a sight by it; she 
| showed it to me more than once, and she said 
| it was her dear little Sairy-Mary who had gone 
io glory. And I’m sure I can’t say but what 
| she had, but she did not look like it a mite (not 
|in her picture), for she had a terrible humor and 

was cross-eyed. But then, you see, the picture 
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was taken before she got there, and that might 
make a difference far’s I know.” 

« And have you never heard from Mrs Smith 
since you left her? 

‘Yes, indeed! Oh laws, yes! ever so many 
times Iknow first she went into a community, 
and then she went into a consumption, and then 
she went into the hospital. I went over to see 
her there once, but it wasn't no sort of satisfac- 
tion to me; for you see she had become a medi- 
ator by that time.” 

‘¢A what? She had become a what?” 

‘‘Well, a mediator; you know, Doctor, a 
spiritual mediator they call‘um. One of them 
spirit folks who rap up dead people, and turn 
tables, and all that. She seemed to be happy 
enough, poor creature; she said she often heard 
from Mr. Smith, and had letters and messages 
from him. I said I hoped he was well, and she 
said, Yes, he was quite well, she thanked me 
And then I asked her how he looked, and she 
said she hadn't never seen him yet ; she supposed 
she was not enveloped far enough for that yet. 
And ihen I asked if she ever see her little Sairy- 
Mary? But she said, No, she hadn’t actually 
seen her yet, for she was not enveloped far enough 
for that nuther; but that she often heard her 
round, sort of flopping her wings like, and she 
did hope soon to get a sightof her. Do you be- 
lieve in them spiritual folks, Doctor? Some folks 
does, and more don’t. My son’s wife and Man- 
dany they go in for it, and they do tell some 
mighty queer things to be sure John he don't 
believe in it, not a mite. Well there, some- 
times I think, and then agin I don’t know.” 

As the old woman reached for the second time 
this very logical, and to her evidently satisfac- 


tory, ‘‘conclusion of the whole matter,” and | 


while the wearied Doctor was mentally wonder- 
ing if human dullness and tediousness could 
reach a height nearer the sublime, a sweet, timid 
female voice just outside of the open door be- 
hind them, said softly, ‘‘ Grandmother, are you 
here?” 


‘*Well, Helun, child,” said the person thus 


addressed, and without turning round, ‘‘ and | 


what do you want this time of day, hey ?” 


Instinctively the Doctor turned his eyes in | 


the direction of the new-comer, and having done 
so he as instinctively kept them there; for the 
object upon which they rested was not one to 
turn awsy from with indifference. 

The speaker, who stood outside of the low 
door, leaning lightly in, supporting herself by 
one hand upon the side of the vine-hung door- 


way, which framed her like a picture, was a | 


young girl of sixteen or possibly eighteen years 
of age. 

In figure she was tall and slightly made; 
slight even to fragility, yet it was evidently not 
the fragility of disease or weakness, but seemed 
rather an ethereal lightness, as if the spiritual 
element in her composition had outstripped the 
growth of the physical or material nature.. But 
it was the face of the girl which fixed the atten- 
tion of the good Doctor, for he felt he had never 


| before beheld a human face so winning and love- 
ly. Her features were all regular and good, 
| her complexion of marble fairness, yet with a 
|freshness about its coloring which seemed to 
| give assurance that though perhaps habitually 
| pale when at rest, an aroused feeling, a passing 
thought, a quickened movement, a mere heart- 
| throb of accelerated motion even, would flush 
| the sweet young face and make it like the face 
| of the young Aurora. And this sweet face, at- 
tractive as it was in color and outline, was fitly 
framed in soft, loose, gleaming curls, which fell 
in rich abundance over her ivory neck and shoul- 
ders in the unstudied but graceful order which 
| we always observe in pictures or casts of the 
| gentle Evangelist, the beloved John. But yet 
beautiful as it was the observer felt that the fair 
face upon which his gaze was riveted owed its 
| greatest charm to its expression, which seemed 
to denote a strangely mysterious blending of the 
| child and the woman. It had all the trusting 
love, the appealing tenderness, the innocent 
sweetness of childhood; but blending with it, 
| and overshadowing it, and giving to it a lofticr 
character, was the intelligent purity of maturer 
thought. And over all was the look of holy 
earnestness and calm contemplation which rests 
upon the faces of the pictured cherubim. 
But even in the hasty survey he took the good 
Doctor noticed, with his habitual and perhaps 
| professional observation, one marked peculiari- 
ty ; he could not catch the glance of her eyes, for 
she never raised them—even when she turned 
her face toward the old woman whom she ad- 
dressed she never raised the deeply fringed and 
snowy lids but kept her downcast eyes upon the 
ground. 
‘* Well, Helun,” said the old woman, impa- 

tiently, ‘‘ why under the sun don’t yer come in 
|and tell what you've come for? What in the 
world are yer ‘fraid of? Nobody ain’t a going 
to eat you, I guess. Come in, can't yer, and 
not stand simpering there ?” 
| In quiet answer to this comforting assurance 
and very courteous invitation the young girl 
glided into the room, and was crossing it slow- 
ly in the direction of the old woman's chair; 
but before she reached it she stopped abruptly 
in the middle of the floor, suddenly raised her 
hand, and lifted her head as if intently listen- 
ing; and then, while the rich blood rushed tu- 
| multuously in a vivid blush over her brow, cheek, 
bosom, and even hands, she said, trembling vio- 
lently, 

‘*Grandmother, you are not alone!” 

** Well, who said as I was ?” said the old wo- 
man, bruskly and derisively. ‘‘I didn’t, did I? 
| But do come along child, and don’t be such a 

fool! The gentleman won't want to run away 

with you, ll be bound. ComeWlong, can’t ye? 
|The poor creeter’s as blind as a bat!” she 
added, in explanation to her guest, while poor 
Helen, hurt and abashed at having herself and 
her sad infirmity thus coarsely thrust upon the 
notice of an entire stranger, shrank timidly into 
shelter behind the chair of the old woman. 
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* Blind! and at her re Is it possible ?” 
said the pitying observer. ‘‘Oh, my poor girl, 


that is hard indeed!” 


There was very little in the words thus utter- 
ed, but their tone of genuine, earnest, heart-felt 
sympathy went straight home to the heart of the 
poor girl, to whom sympathy was rarely offered. 

“Who is it, grandmother?” she said, whis- | 
peringly, from behind the chair where she had 
vainly endeavored to hide herself from observa- 
tion. ‘* Who is jt, grandmother? Oh, please 
tell me—do !” 

“Come out of that, can’t yer?” said the 
grandmother, angrily; and reaching out her | 
hand behind her she clutched vaguely at the 
skirts of the girl's dress, endeavoring to drag 
her forward. ‘‘What in the world are ye| 
skeered of? Ar'n’t yer ashamed of yourself, | 
you great goose, you! I declare you're too old 
and too big to act so like a nat’ral fool. I only 
wish Harr’ot or Mandany was here ; they’d know | 
how to behave; they wouldn't act so like fools, | 
I guess.” 

‘*Grandmother! who is it? please tell me | 
who it is?” pleaded the sweet voice. 

‘*T am a gentleman from Boston, my dear,” 
said the Doctor, kindly. ‘‘1 have met with a) 
little accident upon the road, and am waiting | 
until my carriage is repaired; and as it was 
very warm in the smithy I came in here to sit; | 
but if my being here annoys you in any way I 
will go out at once.” 

**Oh, no, no. Sir!” said the girl, eagerly; 
**it does not—I do not wish it; please do not 
go, I beg of you.” 

‘**There, now, Helun, you great goose, I told 
you so. What's the use of you being so scarey | 
always? I told yer the Doctor wouldn’t eat | 
yer, didn’t I?” | 

** The Doctor ?” said Helen, eagerly. ‘Is the 
gentleman a doctor, and from Boston? Oh, 
grandmother, my dream! my dream! Don’t 
you remember? Is he indeed a doctor, and 
from Boston? Oh! please tell me that.” 

**Ts this young girl your grandchild ?” asked 
the Doctor, turning to the elder woman, for he | 
was struck with the wide disparity between the | 
two—the one being a very clod, ‘‘of the earth, 
earthy’’—the other looking as if she had just | 
walked out of the gates of Paradise. 

“ Law, sakes! no, indeed!” said Mrs. Bla- 
ney. ‘She isn’t not the least mite akin to me | 
in the world; she is my son John’s wife’s first | 
husband’s child. I never knew her parents from 
Adam. I never see either of ’um—not to my 
knowledge—father or mother. Laws no; she’s | | 
no relation in life to me or any of my folks.” 

The Doctor nodded, secretly pleased to find | 


“Yes, Sir; oh yes; ¥ou can indeed,” said 
the girl, whose w hole manner seemed suddenly, 
under some strong and overmastering influence 
of feeling, to change from childish timidity to 
Ww omanly self-possession; and leaving her retreat 
behind the chair of the old woman, who gazed 
upon her thus transformed in stupid wonder, 
she glided forward, guided by a quick sense of 


| hearing, and the unerring instinct which a fa- 


therly Providence so often bestows upon persons 


| thus afflicted, and stood in quiet dignity before 
| the Doctor. 


** May I take your hand ?” she said. 
The Doctor put his broad firm hand into her 
little outstretched pink palm; she held it for a 


| moment with quivering lip and flushing cheek ; 


then she said, half timidly, half assured, ‘‘ May 
I read your face ?—my fingers are my eyes, you 
know.” 

The Doctor silently raised her right hand and 
laid it upon his own brow. With light, rapid 
manipulations the slender finger-tips perused 
the kind, honest face before her; and then a 
bright, beautiful smile flashed like sunlight over 
| her own. 

‘*T am satisfied,” she said. ‘‘I liked the 
voice; I liked the hand, I like the face. I am 
sure you are true. I may trust you. I want 
your aid; will you give it to me?” 

** Vek, my child,” said the good Doctor, fair- 
ly taken captive by her confiding innocence. 
** What can I do for you?” 

**T want you to examine my eyes, and give 
me your opinion of them. But first I should 
like to tell you my little history; may I?” 

“Certainly, my child, you shall, but not 
here,” said the Doctor, glancing round at the 
watchful old woman, and naturally inferring th« 
girl would speak more freely out of her pres- 
ence. ‘*Come with me, my dear. I see a nice 
bench out there under the apple-trees yonder 
Suppose we go there, and I can examine your 
eyes better than in the house;” and drawing 
her hand within his arm he was leading her 


from the room, when the old woman exclaimed, 


‘* Well, Helun! I declare if you don’t beat 
all! Ten minutes ago yer was scared to death ; 
and now yer jest as be ld as the dickens. What 
yer up to now, I should like to know ?” 

‘*No mischief at all,” said Doctor Raimond, 
quietly. ‘I am going to take her out into the 
light and examine her eyes, and ask her all 
about them ;” and carefully guiding her, he led 
her to the seat he had indicated. ‘‘ And now, 
| he said, when he had seated her and himself, 
‘tell me all that is in your mind to say to me, 
my poor child.” 

“Tt is not a long story,” said Helen. ‘‘In 


it was so. | the first place, I am, as you Prose been told, 

“Grandmother,” again pleaded the young! in no way related to the family I live with; in- 
girl, with trembling earnestness, “‘won’t you | deed, I am not related to any body, I think,” 
tell me? Is the gentleman a Boston doctor?” | she said, sadly. ‘*These people keep me out 

‘“Yes, my child,” said the Doctor, answer-| of charity, I suppose; at least they say they do.” 
ing the question the old woman teasingly had | Her lip quivered; she paused a moment, recoy- 
evaded ; I am a doctor, and I am from Boston; | ered herself, and went on: ‘They are very good 
can I do any thing for you ?” !to keep me at all, I suppose; for I am a great 

















burden to them—I must be—and I can make 
them no returns. 

‘* My own father was a physician and a gen- 
tlenan,” she said, making an emphasis on the 
word ‘‘gentleman” by a slight pressure of her 
fingers upon the hand which still held hers. 
‘‘My mother died when I was very young; I 
am not quite sure if I really remember, or only 
imagine her. And soon after her death I had 
some childish illness, and it settled in my eyes 
(it might have been for want of a mother’s ten- 
der care—I don’t know about that), but I lost 
my sight. My father always said he was con- 
fident the sight was not destroyed, and he had | 
hopes it might be restored; but I was then a 
delicate, feeble child, very timid, and very much 
indulged; and I so dreaded any talk, even, of 
an operation on my eyes that he put off from 
day to day consulting other advice, in pity to 
my weakness, and hoping, I suppose, that as I 
grew older and stronger I should see and yield 
to the necessity. Alas! mistaken and self- 
willed child, and too indulgent father! the op- | 
portunity I then lost has never come within my 
reach again. 

‘‘When I was about eight years old my fa- 
ther married again; a young woman, I think, 
wholly unsuited to him; but he did not live to 
find it out. He died suddenly within a year aft- 
er this second marriage, and of course I was 
left in her care. After his death my step-mo- 
ther very soon married the son of the woman I 
call Grandmother; he is a lawyer, and lives near. 
Thus, while I have those whom I caé/ Father 
and Mother, I have in reality neither; I am 
nothing to them; they have children of their 
own, and [ have no real claim upon them; I 
am a dependent upon them for the clothes I 
wear and the bread I eat. I am a burden to 
them; and oh! my dependence, which I am 
daily made to feel, is a still heavier burden to 
me. I have dreamed repeatedly of late that a} 
Boston doctor came here, examined my eyes, 
and said they could be cured. That is nothing, 
I know; but still—but still—’ She hesitated. | 

*““No!” said her companion, smiling, ‘I 
don’t think much of dreams myself, and you 
mustn't.” 

‘*No, no! of course you do not,” said poor | 
Helen, blushing painfully; ‘*and I know my-| 
self that it is all folly. I ought not to have tak- 
en up your time with such nonsense ; but you | 
will forgive me, won’t you? Oh! I know you! 
would if you could know how wholly lonely, 
dark, and sadIam. I have no one to care for 
me, or talk to me, and of course my thoughts | 
dwell too much upon my own affliction. I try | 
to be patient, and submissive to the will of God 
—submissive I must be; but I try to be cheer- 
fully and patiently submissive. I know if it is | 
God’s will it must be best for me; but it is hard 
to do nothing—to be nothing !” 

In her strong excitement of feeling she had | 
unconsciously risen, and now stood before the | 
Doctor in her graceful earnestness—her swect | 
face uplifted, and eloquent with her deep emo- | 
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tion ; her small white hands crossed lightly upon 
her bosom, and her slight figure swaying and 
bending as if a breath might waft her upward to 
the celestial city, from which she seemed an in- 
nocent exile. ‘The Doctor gazed silently at 
the fair young creature before him, pity and 
admiration mingling in the gaze; and at last. 
half-musingly, he quoted the beautiful words of 
Milton, 
““They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, her quick apprehension 
catching the force of the sentiment at once. 
**Yes; that is beautiful! and it may be so—I 
trust it is; for to wait is all I have ever been 
able to be ; but if I could see—think! only think 
for one moment what sight would be to me 
—poor, dependent, helpless.” She clasped her 
hands fervently. ‘‘ Oh, if you could help me. 
if you could restore my sight! Yet, understand 
me fully—I have not a dollar in the wide world, 
nor a friend but the Almighty God to be my 
security; but if you can cure me, if you can en- 
able me to see, so that I can work for my own 
living, I will solemnly promise to give you my 


| services in any capacity, however humble, until 


I have fully paid you—I mean as far as money 
can do it, for I should still be your debtor for 
life.” 

“That all sounds very well, my child!” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘and I have not the least doubt 
you mean it; and I am entirely satisfied with 
the security you offer. But, my dear little girl! 
you have forgotten one thing entirely: if you 
are a physician’s daughter, do you not know 
that you have a claim upon my time and skill 
without any payment whatever? Do you not 
know that we never charge for our attendance 
upon the family of a professional brother? I 
would gladly aid you if you were not a physi- 
cian’s daughter; but, as it is, you have an hered- 
itary right to my services. So you see that part 
of the business is all settled up beforehand. 
But now, let me ask,” he said, kindly, ‘* how 


| . . 
comes it that you have the courage now which 


you were so wanting in before? can you tell me 
how that is?” 

** Alas! yes,” said the blind girl, meekly ; 
‘it is easily explained—the case is very differ- 
ent; then I was a little, happy child—blind, to 
be sure, but all the more petted, indulged, and 
eared for—so constantly amused and caressed 
that my affliction was light to me, and I shrunk 
from the pain; now I am a lonely, helpless, 


| dependent woman, and I have learned to bear 


suffering. I think,” she said, speaking sadly 
and slowly, ‘‘I can not suffer more under the 
eperation than I experience every day of my 
life. I think the knife can not wound deeper 
or more keenly than words have done. But it 
is wrong in me to say this,” she said, checking 
herself; ‘‘ for they have at least kept me from the 
alms-house, as they say, and clothed me, and 
thatis much. And then, too, I shall have hope 
to sustain me, you know. Oh! I will try to be 
firm, and give you as little trouble as I can.” 

* You say they have kept you from the alms- 
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house and clothed you,” said the Doctor, dryly, 
as he noticed her shabby dress. ‘‘ Did then 
your father leave no property at all ?” 

**T donot know. Iwas but about eight when 
he died—when my step-mother married again 
she came here to live, and I know nothing of 
his affairs. Ihave never dared to ask any ques- 
tions, and my blindness has rendered me help- 
less to communicate with any of his old friends. 
But they are so continually telling me how 
much they have done for me that I suppose he 
did not leave any property.” 

** Humph !” said the Doctor, ‘that does rot 
prove it, tomy mind: the matter must be looked 
into one of these days; but no matter now—we 
have other things to attend to first. And now, 
my dear, if you please, let me see these trouble- 
some eyes of yours?” 

A careful examination of the injured organs, 
and a close questioning of their owner, served 
to convince the Doctor that there was, as the 
girl's father had believed, great hopes of a cure 
He was, however, too old a practitioner, and too 
guarded a man to hold out a certainty of hope 
to the trembling and sensitive being before him. 
He contented himself with telling her that the 
needed operation would be a very trifling affair, 
and that he had hopes of its ultimate success. 

‘* And now,” he said, rising, ‘*I see they are 
leading out my horse, so I conclude my car- 
riage is repaired and I must go; I shall make 
arrangements to take you into town and have 
you under my own care; but remember, if I do 
my part, you must do yours.” 

** And that is— ?” faltered Helen. 

‘* To keep yourself very quiet, or I can not do 
you the good I wish and hope to do. Some 
time in the course of a week I will come out 
and see you again and complete our arrange- 
ments; but remember now,” he said, -pressing 
her hand, ‘‘no excitement, no dreaming, you 
understand; tears and nervous excitement will 
put us all back, remember that.” And hush- 
ing her earnest gratitude, he was leading her 
back to the house when a tall, showily-dressed 


girl, with a mass of red hair inclosed in an elab- 
orate net of blue and steel beads, large hoops, | 
and trailing but soiled skirts, came daintily | 


mincing down the little garden path. 

** Well, Helen,” she said, ‘and so here you 
are. What in the world have you been about I 
should like to know? Mother says she sent 
you into gran’mother’s most an hour ago to get 
some eggs and she’s beat out waiting for you! 
You are a good hand to go of an errand when a 
body’s in a hurry, certain!” 

‘*Oh, Mandany!” said poor Helen, “I am 
so sorry! but I forgot all about the eggs. I 


hope mother has not waited for them, has she ?” | 
‘¢ You had better go home and ask her,” said | 
“You can tell her, you | 


Mandany, spitefully. 
know, that you was talking to a gentleman and 
forgot all about it.” 

‘* Of course you will, my dear,” said the Doc- 
tor, gravely. 
you to give my compliments to your mother, and 


** And Miss Mandany, I'll thank | 


tell her I shall do myself the pleasure to cal] 
and see her next week.” And bowing courte- 
ously to the bewildered Mandany, he left the 
blind girl at the door from which he had led 
her, regained. his gig, and turned his horse's 
steps homeward. 

As he had no one to converse with during 
his ride, it is not to be wondered at that he 
made no remarks upon his new acquaintance: 
but that he did a considerable amount of think- 
ing might possibly be guessed from the signifi- 
cant fact that he whistled the first part of 
“Yankee Doodle” all the way back to town 
and never remembered to turn the tune, which, 
if his horse was as fastidious in regard to vocal 
as to instrumental music, must have been, to say 
the least, rather wearisome. The result of all 
this thought he never revealed, unless it could 
be inferred from a remark he made to himself as 
he drove up to his own door. ‘ By George! 
I shouldn't wonder if she did! Most women 
wouldn’t, to be sure; but then Kitty she’s a 
nonesuch. Well, we shall see.” 

As he entered his own comfortable and even 
luxurious home his wife, a pleasant-looking little 
woman, richly and becomingly dressed, who, seat- 
ed beneath the light of the gas, was trifling with 
some gay-looking embroidery, rose affectionate- 
ly to receive him. 

**You are late to-night, Austin,” she said, 
giving him her hand; “has any thing hap- 
pened ?” 

**Of course there has, my dear; something 


| or other is always happening; is there not, Kit- 


ty?” he said, laughingly. ‘‘ If nothing had hap- 
pened, I suppose I should never have got home 
at all, should I?” 

‘*T should think something had happened to 
your glasses, Austin,” said the observant wife; 
‘*why! what in the world has bent them so ?” 

‘Bent them?” said the Doctor. ‘Bent 
them? I did not know they were bent,” he said, 
taking them off and regarding them ruefully 
‘* Why, so they are, I declare; they are all out 
of shape—I did not know it; it must have been 
when they struck against the stones.” 

‘« A stone ?”’ said the bewildered little woman. 
‘*What do you mean? how came astone to strike 
against your glasses? I don’t understand.” 

‘TI did not say it did, my dear,” calmly re- 
plied her husband; ‘‘in fact it did not. The 
mountain did not come to Mohammed, but, as 
usual, Mohammed went to the mountain. My 
glasses were the aggressors in this case clearly ; 
the stones did not rise up against us.” 

‘* Austin, what are you talking of ? what do 
you mean? how did your glasses strike the 
stones—did they drop off? I never knew them 
to.” 


“Drop off! no, my dear; the fact is I was 
getting out of my gig—well, we'll say in a hur- 
> 


+ 


“There, now!” said Mrs. Raimond. ‘* And 
what did you do that for? You will always be 
in such a hurry! I wish you'd remember you 
are fifty years old, every day of it.” 
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‘*Oh don’t, Kitty, my dear. How dreadful! 
somebody might hear you.” 

‘I don’t care if they do; you are old enough 
to know better. What made you get out so 
quick ? what were you in such a hurry for ?” 

‘Couldn't help it, my dear; case was im- 
perative—gig was going over; had to hurry.” 

' «*Going over! What made it go over, I'd 
like to know ?” 

‘Wheel came off.” 

‘Your wheel? And what took it off?” 

* Struck the stone-wall, my dear.” 

‘¢ And how did that happen ?” said the wife, 
with foreed calmness. ‘* How came your wheel 
to strike the stone-wall? Can’t you drive bet- 
ter than that?” 

‘* No, my dear; not when my horse bolts and 
runs away with me.” 

“ Austin!” said the really terrified wife, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘‘do you mean to tell me that 
new horse ran away with you, upset, and threw 
you out ?” 

‘“No, I did not mean to tell you; but it was 
exactly so, my dear Kitty. Pshaw! don’t cry 
about it now— it's too late. Threw me out, and 
bent up my glasses—wasn’t it dreadful ?” 

** Austin, how can you? Do be serious— 
do tell me the whole story, from the begin- 
ning.” 

**T will, my dear, with all my heart; but re- 
member that it was not my fault that you chose 
to begin at the wrong end, and work your way 
backward from effect to causes. 


I only an- 
swered your questions, as an obedient husband 
should do.” 
‘* Well, then, tell me now.’ 
‘**Oh yes, bless you; yes, indeed, every thing. 


Well, let me see. Small boy beat a drum— 
horse did not like music—shied, and wheeled 
round—wheel took the stone-wall—stone-wall 
gave tit-for-tat, and took off wheel—gig upset, 
and your husband, the excellent and well-known 
Austin P. Raimond, M.D., ete., ete., came flying 
out through the air, like a venerable and slightly 
gray cherub, or a bald eagle, made a somersault 
upon the ground, and bent his gold spectacles— 
and that was the worst of it. I did not break 
my neck or my back, my arms or legs, my nose 
or my teeth; but I bent my glasses! And 
now, my dear, will you order tea, or do you in- 
tend to appoint a fast, in view of this our great 
personal calamity ?” 

‘*T should like to appoint a thank-offering,” 
said the lady, rising to ring the bell, ‘‘ only I 
um afraid nobody but me would value such a 
harum-scarum sort of person.” 

As they sat at their liberally-spread board the 
Doctor, refreshed by his cup of fragrant tea, en- 
tered upon the subject of his new patient, giving 
his wife a full account of all relating to Helen, 
except the girl’s marvelous beauty. ‘This he did 
not enlarge upon, thinking it better to leave that 
to speak for itself. 

Mrs. Kitty listened, and inquired with due in- 
terest, and then sank into meditative silence. 
After the meal was over, and they had returned 


55 
to the fire, she came behind her husband's ehair 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* Austin, [have something to say to you. I 
said just now I should like to make a thank-of- 
fering for your escape. I think I see the very 
way todo it. You must have this poor girl un- 
der your care while her eyes are attended to. 
You could send her into the hospital, I know; 
but from your account she is not a fit person to 
send there, and she is evidently as much out of 
place where she is. You know I have long 
wanted to have a young lady companion. I 
can not have either of your nieces or my own; 
they are too well off at home, and can not be 
had. Let us adopt this poor deserted child, 
bring her here at once, and let me be as a mo- 
ther to her.” 

‘“‘ But Kitty, my darling, consider—this poor 
girl is blind and helpless.” 

** The more in need of our good offices. 
sides, you hope to cure her; but whether you 
do or not, let us give her the home and pro- 
tection she so much needs. Will you consent 
to this, and then she as well as I will give thanks 
for the life God was pleased to spare this day?” 

vr My dear Kitty,” said the Doctor, ** you are 
one of athousand! Pshaw!” he said, pulling 
off his glasses and polishing them, ‘‘I do be- 
lieve these glasses got scratched as well as bent. 
Kitty, my dear, I believe vou was made of the 
best of materials without regard to expense! 
I have only one little suggestion, or amend- 
ment, to make: you must not bind yourself to 
what may make you uncomfortable. ‘The girl 
may have faults or peculiarities of temper which 
may make her an uncomfortable inmate, and I 
will not have you subjected to any such annoy- 
ance. You shall go out with me and sce her, 
and if you are as favorably impressed as I was, 
we wil bring her here for the time required for 
her eyes. This will give you an opportunity 
to judge of her; for if there is any vulgarity or 
ill-temper in a person, sickness is sure to bring 
it out. If she stands this test, and you like her, 
we will then arrange to keep her. Say, does 
this suit you?” 

This did suit; and a few days afterward the 
Doctor and Mrs. Raimond drove out into the 
country town. They were joyfully welcomed 
by Helen, and very coldly met by the rest of 
the family, who manifested a singular and sus- 
picious unwillingness to have her leave them; 
but the Doctor was firm, and Helen was hurried 
up stairs to collect her small change of garments. 

‘* Why, Austin, she is an angel!” whispered 
the enthusiastic Mrs. Kitty; ‘‘ you did not say 
half enough about her—not half!” 

‘* Wait, my dear,” said the Doctor, ‘* wait 
until you have proved her, and see if she is.” 

A slight and very successful operation gave 
back to the deeply grateful Helen the inestima- 
ble blessing of sight; but even before the cure 


3c. 


| was completed the mind of Mrs. Raimond was 


made up. 
‘*T can not part with her,” she said in con- 
fidence to her husband. “She is an angel in 
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mind and temper as well as in person. Her 
temper is perfect—she is really a godsend to 
me; no daughter could be to me more than she 
is already, and no mother could love her better 
than I do. There is only one trouble: you 
know I took her as a thank-offering for your 
safety—but it won’t do; I must look out two 
thank-offerings now—one, that the life of my 
precious husband was spared; the other, that 
this sweet daughter has been given me.” 


POZZUOLI AND VESUVIUS. 
MONG the bugaboos of my childhood was, | 
I regret to say, the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. His serene image was never conjured 
from the vasty deep of tractarian literature for 
iny special admonition and imitation without 
inciting me to more frantic rebellion. Of course 
this naughtiness has been utterly put away with 
other “ childish things ;” nevertheless I confess 
to a firm conviction that this admirable Shep- 
herd could not have been in Naples last January, 
with only ten days at his command, in which, if 
ever, he must see Herculaneum, Pompeii, Pes- 
tum, Capri, Sorrento, Ischia, Pozzuoli, Bai, 
ete., without uttering a mild protest against the 
simultaneous outpouring of the early and latter 
rain, in a daily unintermittent drizzle. 
Morning after morning we found ourselves 
driven to the Museum as the only refuge from 
internal ennui and the universal deluge. Now, 


although this Museum is excessively rich in its 
treasures of Art, yet four or five days of intense 
enjoyment within its walls satiated us, and we | 
began to pine for the free air and a vision of the 
beauties of Nature which have rendered the en- 


virons of Naples so famous. Pictures and stat- | 
ues lost their charm as day after day the clouds 

gathered deeper darkness, and all below deeper | 
dampness. Hungry for Pastum, it was heart- | 
rending to receive instead only the stones of 

Herculaneum. The Venus Callipyge, the Fauns, | 
and the Cupids, become tiresome, Agrippina a 

solemn old prig, and the everlasting Balbus 

girls, with their rampant, couchant, and sedent | 
male relatives, unspeakably odious. 

Moreover, our home-comforts were abridged | 
by the mauvais temps without, which detained | 
the Scotchman, before-mentioned, within, where | 
he found our presence, with all its pronounced | 
loyalty and republicanism, preferable to the sol- | 
itude of his own room, and the grand piano of 
the sa/on to his own dolorous accordeon. It was 
refreshing to see the generous hospitality with 
which he did the honors of this public apart- | 
ment; beaming on us graciously as he jnter- 
posed his Don Quixote figure, with extended 
coat-tails, between us and the very necessary | 
fire which other francs than his had kindled, 
and pouring ferth copious streams of instructive 
and entertaining conversation, or rather mono- | 
logue. Still more exhilarating was it when, 
ceasing to be a screen, he seated himself at the 
piano, and continued his discourse with a stam- 
mering accompaniment thereon. 


‘Were you at San Carlo last evening ? (tum 
tum). No? Ah, you should hear La Favorita, 
It’s me favorite opera (‘um tum). Five times 
I’ve heard it within ten days (tam tum). Per- 
haps I can give you an idea of it.” This be- 
nevolent proposition reminded me of a youth 
in whose hearing a friend mentioned the opera 
of Norma, and was amazed by the remark from 
him in reply: ‘‘ Norma? Norma? Let me see 
—I don’t remember Norma: hum it!” So our 
self-appointed host proceeded to **hum” La Fa- 
vorita upon the reluctant piano: laboriously 
picking out note by note with long intervals of 
anxious search between, and saying, ‘‘ No! I 
am wrong,” or ‘* Yes! that’s it,” in self-rebuke 
or gratulation according to the result. ‘Ah! 

Words of me own are 


it is a sweet air that! 

set to it. You'll find them among me published 
poems. Do you believe in the Evil-Eye, Mad- 
am?” (Possibly the young woman addressed 
had added this to her @ -do during the last five 
minutes, during which she had become painful- 
ly aware that the mad poet, satiated with his 
own sweet notes, had discontinued them, and 
was peering at her through his gaunt fingers). 
‘*T wear a charm against it; there it is”’—ex- 
hibiting a jagged fragment of coral. ‘ Re- 
markable physiognomical resemblance between 
youtwo! Did you ever meet with a theory in 
regard to the exact resemblance of native ani- 
mals to the native population of a given coun- 
try? Ishould think not! It is all me own.” 

Somebody murmurs a suggestion relative to 
the preponderance of donkeys in Naples, but 
doubts whether these are altogether native ; to 
all of which our tormentor deigns no reply, but 
dilates instead upon the folly of becoming a 
nun, ending in a declaration of his profound 
approval of Hindoo Philosophy, and driving us 
all from the room. 

After three or four sessions like this we were 
ready to catch at the dimmest promise of en- 
durable weather, and seized a half-day, during 
which only a half-dozen showers fell, for an ex- 
eursion to Pozzuoli—dearer to us under its sa- 
cred name of Puteoli. 

Before a carriage could be secured there was 
of necessity the usual prelude of extortionate 
demand, indignant protest, with every imagina- 
ble variation of pantomime, during which the 
non-combatants retired to the shelter of the 
arcade in the Chiaja. A sudden flurry of thun- 
der and hail brought us motley society. Our 
interest specially centred in a ‘‘ harp of solemn 
sound” played by a picturesque old man; in a 
venerable little rat of a dog, decrepit and blasé, 
led by an immense Dowager whose whole soul 
seemed absorbed in its welfare; but chiefly in a 
highly cultivated monkey, who danced solemn- 
ly to the clatter of his own castanets; performed 
marvelous acrobatic feats with a hoop and rope ; 
manufactured imaginary butter in a real patent 
churn; concocted mysterious doses with noisy 
mortar and pestle; loaded and discharged a 
wicked little toy-musket; concluding his reper- 
toire by passing around the crowd his own ab- 





surd little hat for contributions, and departing | 


on his master’s shoulder, leaving me, to whom 
a monkey is unspeakably fascinating, disconso- 
late. But consolation reappeared speedily in a 
rehicle adapted to our excursion, and we set 
forth in gay spirits. The play of the sunshine, 
as it coquetted with the sullen clouds and the 
passionate sea, produced charming effects in the 
skies above and the waters beneath. The Med- 
iterranean was in its angriest mood, running 
hither and thither, chafing, foaming, pursuing 
us through all our course with wild complaint. 
Even the spiteful little showers, which fell fre- 
ment of this glorious sea-view, with its beautiful 
line of coast and its matchless islands. Capri 
and Ischia were isles of light in the midst of 
surging darkness, while on the landward side 
towered volcanic hills picturesque in their bar- 
renness. 

Cicero’s ‘* Pusilla Roma” has apparently dried 
up and blown away like the historic beldam of 
our nursery rhymes, and there remains only 
a straggling, sombre, filthy village. St. Paul 
himself could not have received a more cordial 
reception than that tendered to us upon our en- 
trance of that very city which, after the ‘ south 
wind” had blown the illustrious guest to its 
shores, had power to detain him ‘* seven days” 
upon his journey Romeward. Its chief fascina- 
tion to-day lies in the faint aroma lingering still 
of that holy week of communion ; but, alas! the 
umplest Christian charity would be unable to 
recognize ‘‘ brethren there” after 1800 years of 
abuse and declension. 

Selecting from the overwhelming crowd of 
friendly Puteolians the least vociferous as guide, 
we made our way to the Temple of Serapis. 
This wonderful ruin has fought its way bravely 
not only against the great ‘‘ Unconditional Sur- 
render” who has held it in close siege for many 
centuries, but also against the elements in fierce 
league. Three Corinthian columns still stand 
erect in royal disdain, but Time and his confed- 
erates —most of all the insatiate sea—have inso- 
lently chronicled in the very substance of these 
pillars their successes, scrawling the sad record 
in rude hieroglyphs over half their stately height. 
Although the great usurper long ago retreated, 
and ‘* went to his own place,” yet he left behind 
petty parasites, who still cling spitefully to the 
brave old columns. Twenty feet above the ped- 
estal even the marks of their evil hands may still 
be seen; and indeed many of them yet remain 
entire, embedded in the stone. The descend- 
ants of these boring bivalves still abound in the 
Mediterranean, but have learned peaceful do- 
mesticity from the result of their elders’ suicidal 
ambition. It was marvelous indeed to stand 
looking down upon the sea, so far below us, and 
up those lofty columns, and reflect that these 
had once been submerged in the raging waters 
below, and again in the sixteenth century been 
lifted far above their present altitude, from which 
their foundation has been for three hundred years 
slowly sinking. 
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quently, could not damp the ardor of our enjoy- | 


157 

Contenting ourselves with bearing away only 
the frieze (more or less of it) as a souvenir of 
this most interesting old Egyptian temple, we 
turned our attention for a moment to the min- 
eral springs near its site. But the unmedicated 
waters which at this juncture fell so abundantly 
upon us from above sufficed us, as far as that 
element was concerned; and we turned away, 
| With an indifference that disgusted him, from the 
youth who had rushed gallantly in to the cay- 
ernous dark of the famous acqua dell’ Antro, and 
emerged with a dripping handful of the pain- 
fully familiar liquid for our inspection. 

When the skies again smiled treacherously 
we emerged from the carriage, our ark of refuge, 
and recommenced our search for ruins. From 
the site of that temple in which the Triumyir 
Octavius offered sacrifice before he went forth to 
| the battle of Actium we had a glorious view of 
|sea and land. The sea has here retained its 

conquest made centuries ago, and only fragments 
of the ancient ruins are discernible above the 
surface of the water. 

Our next visit was to the amphitheatre, which 
is larger, and quite as well preserved, as that of 
Pompeii. Opera and theatre habitués will be 
interested to know that the noli me tangere priv- 
ileges of private boxes and reserved seats date 
from this spot, where an outraged senator, whose 
toga was profanely plucked by the eager popu- 
lace, appealed to Cesar not in vain, who ar- 
ranged a code of laws in regard to the sittings. 

Here also that immortal fool Nero was wont 
to slake his savage fury in fratricidal combat 

|with bulls and tigers. ‘‘De bedrooms of de 

leons,” already referred to in a previous article 
| upon Pompeii, are as perfect in their massive 
| masonry as they could have been one thousand 
years ago. From these dens it was that the fu- 

rious beasts rushed forth into the arena where 
| knelt San Gennaro and his fellow-Christians, 
| whose saintly mien transformed the savage kings 
of the forest into fawning slaves, so that the 
| martyrdom was postponed to another time, and 
| transferred to a different place. It was at Solfa- 
| tara that the saint finally shed his blood, a por- 
| tion of which, piously preserved in a vial, mirac- 
| ulously liquefies twice every year before a super- 
| Stitious multitude. 

On our way up to the cathedral we passed 
| over a portion of the ancient pavement, which 
| we scrutinized in vain for some trace of the he- 
roic feet of him who ‘‘ so went toward Rome.” 
But it was comforting to find that, in memory 
of St. Paul, the main entrance of the cathedral 
is still in the rear, on the spot where tradition 
says in ascending from the sea he paused at the 
gateway of the temple of Augustus. Portions 
of this temple still remain, incorporated into the 
foundation and ornamentation of the cathedral. 
There are even six Corinthian pillars from the 
Pagan temple embedded in the walls of the 
| more modern Christian church. We made our 

way, through great tribulation, down the precip- 
itous cliffs to the shore; and this we did rather 
because St. Paul must have landed at that very 
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spot, than from admiration of the Emperor Ca- | 


ligula, whose famous bridge once spanned the 
bay. 

Our friends who visited this spot on the next 
day were so fortunate as to encounter a brace 
of Englishmen in search of lions. After a pro- 
longed stare at the massive mole, which stretches 
far out into the sea, they were retreating up the 
hill with a very puzzled and disgusted air, obvi- 
ously not understanding for what they had come. 
Seeing their need, one of the Americans oblig- 
ingly explained to the last of the flying Britons 
that this breakwater had been regarded as the 
bridge of Caligula, and added some further in- 
formation with reference to its biblical associa- 
tions. 
appeared in our cousin’s countenance, and he 
shonted after his more agile companion : 


‘* John! John! come back and see the bridge | 


it tells about in the Bible—when there was a 
war!” His friend reluctantly returned, mutter- 
ing as he came, ‘‘I don’t remember any thing 
about a bridge in the Bible.” 

Whereupon the first speaker remarked, se- 
verely, ‘* Well, you ought to search the Scrip- 
tures, and then you would know about such 
things!” 

Gathering a little sea-weed from the tangled 
masses which the restless waves tossed to us as 
we passed, we returned to our carriage. Our 
way lay up the steep ascent through filth and 
squalor. Innumerable beggars assailed us. One 
ancient beldam, so old that it seemed almost 
as if she might have felt the shadow of Paul 
passing by ten centuries ago, lay on her bed in 
a little cell and challenged attention with the 
aid of a pole ten feet in length. This ingenious 
angling was the cheerfulest thing visible in all 
Pozzuoli. 


ences in ascending Vesuvius, I feel impelled to 
state that my preference would be to treat this 
subject with silent contempt. If the aloe in 
blossom proved a disillusionator (as set forth 
previously), what shall be said of a mountain, 
which, having set itself up to be a voleano of the 
most virulent species, and having burned, and 


howled, and growled, and raged to that extent in | 


one’s faney that it was supposed to be in a state 
of chronic eruption, to say nothing of having 
pictured itself in the geography of one’s school- 


days as a perennial fountain of burning lava | 
| young women as disobey St. Paul’s maxim in 


(fittingly illuminated by the entire contents of 
the paint-box of one’s big brother), what shall 


be said of such a cold-blooded impostor of a | 


mountain, I ask, which, after all this pyrotechnic 
pomp and circumstance, should present itself to 


one’s actual vision wrapped in a thick surtout | 


of snow a fortnight old? 

However, to avoid the cavils of unsophisti- 
cated stayers at home, a traveler mast allow no 
personal prejudice against any individual lion to 
prevent him from bearding it in its den. Ac- 


cordingly providing ourselves with a substantial 


lunch, and with sufficient wrappings for an 


| summon the padrone of the hotel. 


Upon this a gleam of comprehension, 


| of equine flesh. 


Arctic excursion, we sallied out into the court- 
yard. The porter of our hotel speedily brought 
a carriage in which we arranged ourselves, ou; 
guide-books, our fie . -glasses, and our luncheon 
comfortably. No sooner was this done than the 
driver coolly demanded twenty-five francs. We 
He appeals 
to the Jehu, whois inflexible. We descend in 
body and in minute particular. The padrone 
and driver fall into an animated discussion. 
conducted mainly by their shoulder-blades, eye- 
brows, and wrist-joints. Finally the padrone 
boxes the driver’s ears sportively, and orders 
us peremptorily into the carriage again, with 
the remark that on our return we are to disburse 
to him, and he will attend to the driver's de- 
mands in our behalf. 

Wearied with perpetual bickering, we resign 
ourselves to this double certainty of imposition, 
and drive on. Our course lay through the dens- 
est filth and wickedness of Naples. Misery, 
lying, wrangling, cheating, surged in horrid 
waves out to meet the pure blue Mediterranenn, 
along whose shore we drove. But there was no 
mingling—the purity of the ocean was unsullied, 
and the filthy populace were filthy still. If we 
turned away our eyes from afflicted and afflict- 
ing humanity it was only to see brute-suffering 
in some aggravated form. The draught-horses, 
in addition to the heavily-laden wagons, bore 
upon their galled necks a ponderous structure 
of wood, leather, iron, and brass, of no conject- 
urable use unless it might be the mortification 
Not unfrequently we passed 
great loads drawn by cows and horses unequally 
yoked together, and pulling sullenly away from 
“ach other as they were goaded on both by the 
vanity and cruelty of their drivers. Every few 


| rods we encountered a ‘‘ great Birnam Wood” 
| coming against us, which, on closer inspection, 
Before entering upon a recital of our experi- 


proved to have for its motive power the spindle 
legs of some miserable little donkey. Often the 
‘impressed forest” consisted of Brobdignagian 
cabbages instead of fagots; but in either case 


| scarcely an inch of the animating power was to 


be seen, only an occasional glimpse of the tip 
of a dejected tail, or a cracked and mangled 
hoof. 

An occasional scene of low comedy relieved 
our eyes and hearts. One of these may perhaps 
prove suggestive to moral-reformers at home. 
The Neapolitans have developed an ingenious 
device for the governance of such fractious 


regard to being ‘‘keepers at home.” These 
recusants are consigned to the charge of mature 
porkers, who lead their several damsels about 
whithersoever they will by means of a stout royce 
running from the porcine waist to the feminin 

wrist. As we were passing a species of vegeta- 
ble drying-yard, with its long lines hung with 
newly-manufactured maccheront, a little farce 
was enacted for ourentertainment. One of these 
novel chaperons became inexplicably affected 
by an unbecoming friskiness of spirit. With a 
eaper, a whisk, and a most defiant quirk of the 





tail, this renegade Mentor plunged wildly into | 


the midst of the hardening maccheroni, utterly 
mindless of the damsel tied to his apron string 
as he dragged her helpless after him. The scene 
which ensued baffles description. The entire 
neighborhood marshaled to the fray, and were 
divided perhaps equally into sympathizers with 


mi makers. 
ant squeals of the hero, the shouts of the spec- 
tators, the crackling and dust of the, shattered 
staff of Neapolitan life, and the blows and 
curses of its manufacturer and his assistants. 
The issue we could not wait to see, but to our 
final vision the pig bade fair to clear the field, 
although the flying foe were eagerly solacing 
themselves with fragments of the national dainty. 

The view which unfurled before us as we 
neared Resina was glorious, with Vesuvius as 
its central figure, its snows all ablaze in the 
sunlight. But all our senses were speedily en- 
grossed by objects nearer at hand 

Driving through the filthy village street in 
search of the Gonzolino commended by Murray, 
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wise: Four years before, during a memorable 


| ascent of Killington Peak, I had been induced 


to scale the heights of a mighty horse, falsely 
so called, being rather of the camel species 
Being perched on his fifth vertebra, my fears 
were assuaged by the fact that he was to be 


| led upward by the good genius of our company 
the joy of the pig and the dismay of the macche- | 


The air was filled with the exult- | 


burden. 


we had at last given to us the sign of a certain | 


other ‘‘Gonzolino, son of the late Vincent Gonzo- 
lino.” 
the fall of him so beatified by Murray, you and I 
and Vesuvius fell down; but encouraging our- 


Of course our first thought was, that, with | 


selves in the faith that the son of one so distin- | 


guished must excel ordinary humanity we re- 
quested his presence. He came, wrapped in 
awful dignity, combined of his own perfections 
and his father’s immortality. 


In reply to deferential inquiry he calmly de- | 
| whom I repeated it, on the ground that, by 


manded ten francs for his august self, five francs 
each for the horses, including one for himself. 
Having been forewarned that this horse for the 


guide was entirely unnecessary, the man’s prop- | 
er place being at the bridle of the most timor- | 
ous mortal of the party, to which ré/e I bold- | 


ly aspired, we protested in our choicest com- 
posite of Italian, French, English, and German. 
In response this heir of paternal glory produced 
a ponderous folio of MS. recommendation—the 
grateful outpouring,of the master-minds of Brit- 
ish nobility and the lights of lesser lands, bow- 
ing to Murray. 

Inasmuch as the bearing of these indorse- 
ments of the sainted ‘‘ Vincent” upon the qual- 
ifications of his Jew son were not obvious to 
our obtuse American minds we drove on to the 
office of Master of Guides, with an ever-widen- 


ing wake of beggars, saddle-horses, barking dogs, | 


and counseling men. 


Number One, accompa- | 


nied by the one of our two Methodist clergymen | 


who had hitherto exhibited the most sharpness 


in Neapolitan encounters, entered the office to | 


bargain for the horses and guide, leaving the 
other and myself in the carriage, which was in- 
stantly overwhelmed by floods of mendicity and 
audacity. P 

My sensations at the apparition of a side- 
saddled horse upon the return of our spies can 
never be described. 
equestrian exercise heretofore had been on this 


(may his parochial blessings never be less than 
his deserts!)—was to be, I say; but this good 
genius had a chum in the divinity-school against 
whose native or acquired goodness I allege no- 
thing but the following: To him were com- 
mitted in trust the ten umbrellas of the camp- 
ing-party. Just as I was setting forth on my 
novel venture this umbrella-man became sud- 
denly possessed by the spirit of oratory, and in 
a declamatory burst bayoneted my innocent 
mammoth with the ten several points of his 
The consequences were a galvanized 
steed, a howling maiden, a compassionate knight, 
a flying leap, and a registered oath against a 
second mounting—Vesuvius being then invisi- 
ble 

Therefore it was that the advent of the Re- 
sina side-saddle brought upon me fainting of 
heart. 1 wailed forth an entreaty to be left be- 
hind to cultivate the acquaintance of the fas- 
cinating townspeople around me. _ I affirmed 
stoutly the converse of a proposition submitted 
to Fanny Forrester, the author-missionary, while 
a teacher of composition in Utica, by an inspired 
pupil: ** How weak and irresolute is man when 
compared with the beauties of nature!” (En 
passant, let me say that the truth of this bold 
sentiment was argued by a gallant youth to 


‘*beauties of nature,” the originator intended 
to indicate woman.) I suggested further to the 
young ministers the obvious need of missionary 
work among the vociferous heathen around us, 
and proposed to engage in it. Failing in my 
metaphysics and morals I fell back upon phys- 
ical inability for the ascent, and was met by the 
benevolent proposition of the three divines to 
renounce the excursion and return to Naples. 
Of course this miracle of compassion caused me 
to forget my oath and resign myself to the mer- 
cy of the waiting charger. 

Satisfactory arrangements having been made 
with a guide who was not of the sacred tribe of 
Gonzolino, and therefore consented to walk all 
the way, leading my steed, in consideration of 
the sum of five francs, we set forth; the order 
of my going seeming like the signature of my 
own death-warrant. I sat erect upon the awe- 
inspiring saddle, determined, if I must ride to 
destruction, to do it as much after the style 
of superb Di Vernons in picture-books as my 
feeble powers would permit. However, I shut 
my eyes tightly, and clutched the saddle-horns 
by way of precaution ; and fearing that the fric- 


| tion of my foot in the stirrup might not be per- 


My only experience in | 


fectly agreeable to the horse, I sought to propi- 
tiate him by carrying the offending member at 
a sharp right angle some inches removed from 
his body. 
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As we led the way up through a gate, cutting 
off all hope, the guide loosed my bridle a mo- 
ment in order to remove his coat, when I ruf- 
fled his Italian calm by a shriek of terror. Re- 
covering himself and my bridle, he remarked, 
reassuringly, ‘‘ No dange; no dange”—English 
speaking being one of the perquisites accruing 
from our five francs. 

As we climbed upward between stone-walls 
and through a little crystallization of huts around 
the inevitable church, the road was good, and I 
dared lengthen my breathing by an inch or so, 
but presently the ascent steepened and narrowed, 
and I heard the gentlemen behind, who were 
offensively at ease upon horseback, beginning to 
speak of fine views behind and below them. 
This fairly sickened me. I tightened my eye- 
lids, stiffened my body, clutched the saddle- 
horns more desperately, and would not have 
glanced behind me to see the Garden of Eden. 
Indeed, so apprehensive was I of the least shift- 
ing of position, that although I saw the extra 
shawls and scarfs which had been intrusted to 
my care slipping from my lap, yet I suffered 
them to fall under the horse’s feet rather than 
relax in the least my grasp of the pommel and 
bridle. 

But at last I heard behind me what smote my 
heart as a thrice-repeated groan of anguish. My 
sympathy overcome my terror, and, turning my 
head, I discovered that our most invalided divine 
was urging on his reluctant steed by means of 
what he regarded an excellent imitation of the 


Neapolitan ‘‘ Lh! eh! eh!” by which horses 
and donkeys are yanked (I beg pardon) through 
their miserable existence, the tenderest inter- 
course with their master which they ever know. 
To a solitary traveler this monosyllabic charm 


isno mere show-accomplishment. An acquaint- 
ance of ours who for years had been unable to 
speak aloud, occupied for many months a villa 
at the foot of Vesuvius. After he became voice- 
less he was once making the ascent, as sole guide 
to a party of lady-friends. By way of precau- 
tion he sent them before him up the narrow 
path, and in their zeal, which he was unable to 
curb with his voice, they unconsciously left him 
far behind. His donkey, of course, seized this 
moment of isolation to wax obstreperous, and 
insist on a return to Resina. Bridle and spur 
proved worse than useless. The magic ‘‘ Eh! 
ch! eh!” was painfully familiar to the rider, but 
his larynx refused the mingled snarl and grunt 
by which alone the syllable can be potently 
ejected. Nothing remained for this unfortunate 
but an ignominious submission to his donkey’s 
whim for descent until his good angel (7. e., the 
rider’s) sent an Italian tourist to intercept his 
foreed retreat, who, at his whispered entreaty, 
speedily “i'd” the perverse animal back to his 
duty and party. 

But our difficulties increased. The rocks 
grew bolder, the horses plunged on, and all my 
compassion became self-centred. The faithful 
guide encouraged me over every pitch, ‘* No 
dange! good horse !”’ with no variation except a 


little burst of self-praise, on one occasion, ‘* No 
dange! good horse! good man!” 

My horse inclined to balk and had to be 
slightly whipped, whereupon I utterly expired. 
Being revivified by the combined apostleship of 
our party, I was riding desperately on, when 
Number One, who had pushed forward, called 
out encouragingly, ‘‘ Come on, little trump!” 
to which conjugal plaudit I responded modestly, 
‘*No, Iam not a trump at all, but the guide 
is.” ‘To gur surprise this second-hand compli- 
ment roused the hitherto imperturbable Italian 
to a red heat, and shaking his head and fists 
violently, he protested, ‘“No! not any trump— 
good man!” But after a laborious polyglot ex- 
planation that it is good to be a trump, peace 
was restored. 

Then we came to a great expanse of lava, 
Leaving on the left hand a broad stream of it 
wandering toward the sea, our path lay up a 


| narrow line lightly creasing the lava from the 


eruption of 1858. Those who refrain from Ve- 
suvius because they feel unequal to its entire as- 
cent are ignorant, as I had been, of the wonders 
to be seen even below the Hermitage. Wrest- 


, ling Cyclopean figures, saurians in rude sport, 


interlaced serpents, cordage as regularly woven 
and twisted as the manufactures of the deftest 
rope-walker, acres upon acres of lava congealed 
into numberless and indescribable forms. 

My constrained equestrianism became intol- 
erable, so I dismounted and completed on foot 
the ascent to the Hermitage. Whirling around 
in my joy at regained liberty, I rejoiced in the 
superbest view possible of the Bay of Naples, 
Capri, Ischia, ete. But toil was not yet over. 
The gentlemen continued in the bridle-path 
leading my riderless horse. 

“Take off coat!” said the guide, at the same 
time tugging at my water-proof cloak by way of 
explanation. Having relieved me of this em- 
barrassment, he proceeded to push, pull, throw, 
roll, trundle, pitch and toss me up the jagged 
declivity until my survival of these processes 
almost convinced me that I was the gutta 
percha doll which he obvioysly considered me. 
At intervals he mercifully allowed me to recover 
breath and survey the weird scene around me. 
Horrid griffins and supernatural snakes hissed 
out hot vapor and mephitic gases at our ap- 
proach. The path burned beneath our feet, and 
when at the guide’s instigation I boldly thrust 
my gloved hand into a yawning fissure, the shriv- 
eling of the kid as the hand was snatched away 
told that fiery billows rolled below—not so far 
below as to insure safety. This consoled me 
for the snowy crater; no flake dare venture near 
the fiery heart of the monster in spite of his 
hoary head. 

At last we reached the Hermitage, which is 
perched on a green knoll—a happy island in a 
sea of desolation. Far above us towered the 
cone of Vesuvius, shrouded in threatening clouds ; 
so, reluctantly, we renounced our cherished pur- 
pose to see the head, front, and interior of this 
offending monster, and devoted ourselves to the 








magnificent view which rewarded all my toil 
and fears in the ascent. 

When eyes and soulg were weary with ad- 
miring, we turned to our haversacks for relief 
till not a crumb remained to tell the story of our 
padrone’s bounteous provision. Then warned 
by the advance pickets of the storm, which was 
stealthily creeping down upon us from the cone, 
we began a rapid descent. This I accomplished 
almost entirely on foot. Having imitated the 
faith of the pious old woman who ‘“‘trusted 
Providence till the breechin’ broke,” I was con- 


tent to return to native locomotion. 

In the midst of the lava-fields we met three 
lone women with their guide. 
; 

i 


Lone but not 

rn, for they pressed fearlessly on in spite of 
the ominous clouds and our warnings, declaring 
they should not return until they had thrust 
their heads into the very mouth of the crater. 
It is unnecessary to add that they were the 
countrywomen of the author of “ Excersior.” 

Reaching Resina safely, and discharging our 
guide with an extra fee on account of his faith- 
fulness, we were whirled back to our hotel in 
Naples at fearful speed, our driver having drunk 
himself into an uncontrollable Jehu during our 
absence. 

The influence of climate upon the disposition, 
as well as the complexion, being a matter of such 
interest, I must be suffered to note a remarkable 
i On arriving at our hotel we found 
the padrone, who had assumed the responsibil- 
ity of disposing of our driver, absent. Number 
One, and the more Boanergian of our pair of 
friends, relying upon this arrangement, had left 
the other and myself to drive the distance of two 
blocks alone while they transacted 
some business. It therefore devolved upon the 
gentle invalid, whose refinement and quiet court- 
esy were our delight, to hold at bay this ravenous 
Neapolitan coachman, and dismiss him, satisfied, 
to his kennel. But mark the result of climate. 
The temperate mimosa was transformed into a 
tropical prickly pear. 

‘* Twenty frances!” cried Jehu, with an inso- 
lent crack of the whip. 

“We never pay forestiere prices,’’ was the un- 
expected rebuff, accompanied by such a shrug 
as only the hot-house pressure of Naples atmos- 
phere could have forced from shoulders not at all 
to that manner born. 

The animated discussion which followed was, 
as before set down, principally expressed by 
quivering shoulder-blades, flashing fingers, and 
vehement head-shakings, wherein, to my admi- 
ration, the young minister seemed the most 
adroit. As coachee’s ill-luck would have it, he 
let slip the suggestion that Pompeii and Pozzu- 
oli were also situated within driving distance, 
and that he himself was the only reliable guide 
thither. The newly-fledged Machiavel saw and 
seized at once the advantage, and uttered the 
curt interrogative, ‘‘ Quanto?” In his eager- 
ness to secure the two birds in the bush the guile- 
forsaken extortioner blundered into his own 
trap, and replied that all should be according 
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to the dictates of his Excellency’s own good 
heart. The consequence was the dismissal of 
Jehu, complacently jingling a fee of only twelve 
francs for the day that was past, with the vague 
impression that the innocent stranger was his to 
have and to fleece for indefinite days to come. 
But when he sought his prey on the morrow the 
lamb had fled to cleanse away all Neapolitan 
taint in the waters of the Jordan. 

It was with hearty regret that we separated 
from these clergymen, whose Southern birth and 
rebel kinship made their unflinching loyalty 
doubly significant ; and in whom imperturbable 
good-nature, sunny unselfishness, and Christian 
culture combined to produce the rare virtue of a 
comfortable traveling companion. But although 
our souls hungered for the milk and honey of 
Canaan, our hearts cried out resistlessly for the 
little crib under the elm-shadows far away ; 
therefore we said God-speed to our pilgrim 
friends, and gladly turned our faces Westward, 
confident that when we should come where the 
young child lay, the living Christ would be as 
near to us as to them who were privileged to 
lodge in holy Bethlehem. 


OUR CONSECRATIONS. 
;,ROM out each yesterday of life 
All have some precious store to keep: 
Some little store of golden worth, 
Some treasure rescued from the deep 
Of those gone hours, ere yet the waves 
Of time have closed their quiet graves. 


Thrice dark of all dark days that one 
Which leaves no brightness from its hours, 
No nightingale to sing at eve, 
No after fragrance from its flowers, 
No holy dew distilled 
To consecrate it fresh 


from Heaven, 
at even. 


Bless’d art thou, heart that yearnest (though 
The tears that dim thine eyes be vain) 

To call back something from thy past, 
Some yesterday to life again. 

The gladdest summer of our years 

We consecrate by autumn tears. 


Each consecrates some precious part, 
Some secret store of hidden worth: 
We garner each our harvest sheaves, 
Our golden memories of earth, 
Against the winter time of need; 
That we may after come and feed. 


And when the yesterdays of life 
Shall all be numbered, still I deem 
Each one shall have his store to keep, 
His fadeless relic of earth’s dream: 
Some shadows softened by God's light, 
Some star that: made his journey bright. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ELONGING to the class of “ fighting gen- | 


erals,” of which Hooker and Sheridan are 
brilliant graduates, are Major-Generals John A. 
Logan, of Illinois, and Lovell H. Rousseau, of 
Kentucky. Each of these four men is consti- 
tuted mentally, and endowed bodily by nature, 
to be a leader of men. Hooker and Sheridan 
have been confirmed generals by education. 
Rousseau and Logan owe every thing to nature, 
and are generals intuitively. The first two have 
been educated at West Point into being good di- 
rectors of armed battalions; but it goes “against 
the grain” with either to confine himself solely 


ROUSSEAU. 


GENERAL ROUSSEAU. 


to the direction of a battle, and hence they are 
often seen in battle obeying the dictates of na- 
ture and leading charges which they should di- 


rect. Rousseau and Logan never enjoyed the 
advantages of West Point, and, as nature is un- 
checked in them by education, he who hunts 
for them on the battle-field must look along the 
front line, and not with the reserves. Neither 
Logan nor Rousseau would be coutent—it can 
not really be said that they are competent—to 
direct a battle on a grand scale; it would sim- 
ply be an impossible task on the part of either, 
for they are neither educated nor constituted nat- 
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urally to be commanders, in the technical sense of 
the term. They are neither strategists nor even 
tacticians. Both are bold, daring, enthusiastic 
in spirit; one has a commanding presence, and 
the other an inspiring eye, and the natural and 
most effective position of each is at the head of 
forlorn hopes, or leading desperate charges to 
successful issues. 

The same contrast in person between ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Joe Hooker,” tall, towering, and always 
graceful, and ‘‘ Little Phil Sheridan,” short, 
quick, and rough, can be traced between Rous- 


seau, a huge, magnificent, ponderous, and hand- | 


some figure, and ** Black Jack Logan,” a some- 


what short but graceful figure, in whose fore- | 


head is set the finest pair of eyes ever possessed 
by a man. 
differs very much. Hooker and Rousseau are 
very different types of the tall and elegant ‘ hu- 
man form divine,” and Logan and Sheridan il- 
lustrate the graceful and the graceless in little 
men; but the great hearts of each beat alike, 
and on the battle-field the daring and boldness 
of each are equally conspicuous and effective. 
Of all these heroes, however, Rousseau is 
most naturally a leader. His whole career, 
civil and military, illustrates him as such ; and 
only in a country of the extent of ours, with 
such varied and complex interests existing with- 
in each other, could any man attain the success 
with which he has been rewarded, without at 
the same time gaining such fame as would have 
made his name as familiar in every home as 
household words, and invested him with a na- 
tional reputation. It is a fact illustrative of 
the vast extent of the late war, and of the ex- 
istence of the various sectional interests which 
were second to the great, absorbing feeling of 
devotien to the whole Union, that there are 
thousands of people in the East who do not know 
aught of the geographical position of Western 
battle-fields, or the history and military career 
of the more distinguished officers of the West- 
ern armies. The case is also reversed, and such 
distinguished men as Meade, Hancock, and 
Sickles, and hundreds less renowned, are hard- 
ly known at the West. The people of the East, 
naturally absorbed in the interests which are 


nearest and dearest to them, are intimately ac- | 


quainted with the history and achievements of 
the chosen leaders of their sons and brothers of 


the Potomac armies, but know little in detail | 
To the | 
people of the East Rosecrans is a myth of whom | 


of the leaders of the Western armies. 


they remember only that he met disaster at 
Chickamauga ; and of Thomas they know little 
more than that he was the hero of that same de- 
feat. They know little of M‘Pherson, M‘Cler- 
nand, Dodge, Blair, Oglesby, Osterhaus, and 
others, save that they ‘“‘ were with Grant” at 
Vicksburg and elsewhere. Indeed the whole 
army of the West enjoys in the East a mythical 
existence, and Logan and Rousseau live in our 
memories as undefinedly, though as firmly, as 
many of the characters of romance. Nine out 
of every ten who are asked to tell who and what 


The personnel of the four warriors 


they are will be puzzled for a reply, and will 
state much that is pure romance, and nothing il- 
lustrative of their characters. And yet no two 
men have been more prominent or more popu- 
lar in the armies with which they were connect- 
ed than these two rising men of the West. 

General Rousseau, of whom it is proposed to 
speak in this paper, is not a strategist nor a 
tactician according to the rules of West Point, 
in whose sciences he is uneducated save by the 
practical experience of the past four years of 
war. He makes no pretensions to a knowledge 
of engineering or strategy or grand tactics, is 
not even versed in the details of logistics; but 
of all those who have won reputation as hard, 
| pertinacious, and dashing fighters none more de- 
serve their fame than he. His battles have been 
| brilliant if short; desperate and bloody ‘contests, 

in which more has resulted from courage and 
the enthusiasm imparted to the men than from 
strategy and tactics. If examination is made 
into Rousseau’s career it will be found that he 
| has ever been in the front line of battle, not only 
at Buena Vista, in our miniature contest with 
| Mexico, at Shiloh, Perryville, and Stone River, 
| but in every aspect and under all circumstances 
|of his career, always ahead and leading his 
| people in politics as in war. A self-educated 
and self-made man, of strong intellectual and 
| reas ning powers, quick to resolve and prompt 
to act, he appears at all times in that noble at- 
titude of one who has led instead of following 
| public sentiment. In youth he was left the 
| junior member of an orphaned family of which 
his habit of decision made him the head and 
chief dependence. Emigrating in early man- 
hood to Indiana, he made himself by his talents 
| the leader of a party which had never attained 
| success before his advent, and never won it after 
| his retirement. Returning to Kentucky in 1849 
| he was one of the very few of her sons who were 
prepared to second or adopt the views then agi- 
tated by Henry Clay in regard to emancipating 
the slaves. In 1856, when ‘* Know Nothingism” 
| had swallowed up his old party—the Whig—and 
| held temporarily a great majority in his city, 
| county, and State, Rousseau became the leader 
of the small minority’which rejected the false 
doctrines of the ‘‘ American” party. His bitte 
denunciation of its principles, and his persistent 
opposition to its encroachments on individual 
rights, nearly cost him his life at the hands of a 
mob who attacked him while defending a Ger- 
man in the act of depositing his vote. He was 
| shot through the abdomen and confined for two 
|months to his bed, but had the satisfaction to 
| know, when well again, that the party he had 
| fought almost single-handed had no longer an 
organized existence. 

In 1861 his bold opposition to Kentucky neu- 
trality brought Rousseau prominently before the 
country. The rebels under the leadership of 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, then at the head of the 
| militia of the State, had failed in every effort to 
|engage Kentucky in actual secession, but had 
{succeeded in committing its authorities and 
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citizens to what was called ‘a strict neutrali- 
ty.” John J. Crittenden, James Guthrie, Les- 
lie Coombs, Judge Bramlette, and other promi- 
nent Unionists, stood hand in hand with Buck- 
ner, Powell, Breckinridge, and Magoffin in sup- 
port of this position, ridiculous and visionary as 
it now appears to have been. Many of these 
**neutrals” still claim that neutrality was the 
proper policy for Kentucky at the time, but as 
nearly every one of them afterward became con- 
firmed rebels, their opinion on the subject is not 
very valuable. A large majority of the Union- 
ists of the State were committed to the policy 
also; so that when Lovell Rousseau denounced 
neutrality as a mask of the secessionists on the 
one hand, and a disgraceful subterfuge of the 
Unionists on the other, he found few who agreed 
with him, and less who seconded him in his 
avowed purpose of abolishing neutrality and 
placing the State, at all times, in her proper 
position as a member of the Union amidst the 
disasters of war as well as in the prosperity of 
peace. The public were not prepared to fol- 
low him, and he was forced to accept neutrality, 
as a compromise between Union and Seces- 
sion, between right and wrong, but doing so 
under public protest in the Senate of the 
State, and declaring on every occasion which 
offered that it was a debasing position which 
he intended to abandon as soon as he could 
induce the State to follow him. He found no 
support in this honorable war upon neutrality 
until the secessionists went a step further, and 
proposed, after hostilities had begun at Fort 
Sumter, to make the neutrality of Kentucky an 
‘*armed neutrality,” urging that the State troops 
be armed to resist encroachments from either 
rebel or Union troops. Against this scheme, 
which proposed the appropriation of three mill- 
ions of dollars to arm the “Kentucky State 
Guard,” Rousseau at once began a crusade as 
earnest as it was untiring. He saw in it actual 
aid to the rebellion. He denounced the State 
Guard and its leaders as secessionists and trai- 
tors, stormed at them in Senate halls and on the 
stump, ind not only defeated the bill but suc- 
ceeded in dividing the State Guard into two 
rival organizations known as the ‘‘ Home 
Guards” (Unionists) and “State Guardsmen” 
(rebels). He called it at the time “ separating 
the sheep from the goats.” It was a most for- 
tunate achievement ; for it not only saved thou- 
sands of young men belonging to the State 
Guard from being unwittingly drawn into the 
rebel army, but precipitated the designs of the 
rebels and hastened the defection which was in- 
evitable. This was accomplished under personal 
difficulties, opposition, and dangers which only 
made the labor more delightful to a person of 
Rousseau’s temperament. He delights in oppo- 
sition; is in his element only when in the minor- 
ity and strongly opposed; and his belligerent 
disposition led him to gladly accept not only the 
numerous stump and street discussions and dis- 
putes, but even street quarrels and fights with 
the secessionists. The rebel sympathizers sel- 
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dom dared attack him openly, his bold front, at 
all times maintained, making them prefer to 
exercise their strategy and trickery against him 
rather than come to open warfare. 

No sooner had the work of dividing the State 
Guard been accomplished than Rousseau hast- 
ened to Washington to obtain permission from 
the President to raise troops in the State for the 
United States service. While on the way to 
Washington he had an interview with General 
M‘Clellan, then commanding the Western De- 
partment at Cincinnati, and found him oppos: 
to his scheme. M(‘Clellan sent his aid, Colon 
Key, to Washington to represent Rousseau’s 
scheme as rash and ill-advised. At the same 
time others were sent to Washington by the 
‘*mild mannered” Unionists to urge the Pres 
ident not to grant Rousseau permission to raise 
troops, arguing that it would at once preciji- 
tate the invasion of the State by the rebels. 
Rousseau consequently found great difficulty in 
obtaining the required authority, but went at 
the question boldly. He represented to the 
President what he had done in the way of de- 
feating the schemes of the rebels to arm them- 
selves at the expense of Kentucky, and in di- 
viding the State militia into two classes. He 
had inspired the loyal Home Guards with an 
esprit du corps, which would save the greater 
part of them from any connection with the se- 
cessionists; but he represented also that there 
were thousands of young men in the State who 
had not decided to follow either the rebel or 
loyal banner, and that knowing this, the rebels 
were recruiting in every part of the State. 
Thousands of the young and thoughtless would 
be, and hundreds were being, drawn into th 
rebel army by this means, and he argued that 
the Government ought to recruit in this neutral 
State as an encouragement to the young men to 
join the loyal army. 

The authority was eventually obtained, and 
Rousseau returned to Kentucky authorized to 
raise twenty companies of Union soldiers. Ev- 
ery paper in the State ridiculed the project 
and laughed at the projector. The Unionists, 
such as Garrett Davis, Governor Bramleite, 
General Boyle, Leslie Coombs, James Guth- 
rie, did even worse than this. They did all 
they could toward nullifying the scheme and 
rendering it abortive by insisting that the re- 
cruits gathered should be encamped outside of 
the State; and so strong was their influence 
at Washington, that an order was sent to Rous- 
seau to encamp the squadron, which he had soon 
enlisted, on the Indiana side of the river oppo- 
site to Louisville. Greatly humiliated and an- 
gered, but not disheartened, Rousseau obeyed, 
cursing the weak-kneed Unionists for their cow- 
ardice and their interference. He went heartily 
to work, however, and his squadron soon in- 
creased to two regiments, which were sworn in, 
uniformed, and armed. 

At last growing weary of delays, no prospect 
of active work in Kentucky presenting itself, 
having his brigade filled up, and anxious for 
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work in which he might win promotion and 
reputation, Rousseau asked to be sent to Mis- 
The order 
had no sooner reached him than he determined 
to invade Kentucky soil at least once, and at all 
hazards, and so announced his intention of pa- 
rading his corps through the streets of Louisville. 
A delegation of rebel and Union citizens waited 
on him and begged him to forbear his intention, 
representing that the indignant citizens would 
rise up in their anger and attack his soldiers. 

‘‘ By Heaven!’’ exclaimed Rousseau, ‘the 
damned scoundrels shall have enough of it then 
before I am done with them.” 

The march of the brigade through the city 
was undisturbed, and it returned to camp with- 
out having received any more deadly volley than 
a few curses from the neutrals and secessionists. 
One of the effects of the parade, and the an- 
nouncement of the intention to send Rousseau 
to Missouri, was the presentation of an appeal to 
the President, signed by the principal of the 

* Weak-knees,” as the ‘* Neutrality Unionists” 
were contemptuously called by the “ Coercion- 


souri, and his request was granted. 


ists,” protesting against the removal of Rousseau 
A copy of this 
yrotest was shown by a friend to Colonel Rous- 
vau. When he read it he grew furiously en- 
raged, cursing the protesting individuals as a 


from the vicinity of the city. 


I 
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set of marplots who had opposed him at every 
and he immediately took steps to break 
up camp and be on the march to Missouri be- 
fore the countermanding order could come. He 
was stopped in the midst of his preparations, 
however, and ordered by President Lincoln to 
remain in camp at ‘‘ Camp Joe Holt.” It was a 
fortunate order for the fair ‘* City of the Falls.” 
A few nights after the rebel General Buckner 
advanced with a large force on the city, and 
Rousseau, the rejected, with the ‘‘ Home Guards,” 
which he had preserved from the defection which 
seized the State Guard, were the only defend- 
On the night of 
September 16, 1861, Rousseau crossed the Ohio 
River, and marched through the uproarious 
streets of the excited and endangered city to 
meet the invader. With this little band he pen- 
etrated forty miles into the interior of the State, 
hourly expecting to meet the enemy, and in- 
tending to fight him whenever and wherever he 
did meet him. He made the passage of Roll- 
ing Fork River and occupied the heights of 
Muldraugh’s Hills, where Buckner was report- 
ed to be, but found the rebel had retired. 

On the occasion of the passage of this stream 
an incident occurred which is illustrative of the 
view which we have taken of the character of 
Rousseau as a natural-born leader. When giv- 
ing the command to cross the river, which was 
then flood-high—it was a bitterly cold morn- 
ing besides—Rousseau rose in his saddle and 
crying out to his men, ‘‘ Follow me, boys! I 
expect no soldier to undergo any hardship that 
I will not share!” he sprang from his horse, en- 
tered the ford, and waded to the other shore. 
His men followed, with cheers and bravos, and 


turn ; 


ers of the city to be found. 
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the brigade followed, soon disappearing on the 
wood-lined road which leads to the summit of 
Muldraugh’s Hills. 

His late contest with slavery- -his race for 
Congress at Louisville was nothing more nor 
less than a crusade against the remnant of slav- 
ery left by the war in Kentucky, probably as a 
punishment for her attempted crime of neu- 
trality—was another brilliant triumph won by 
the exercise of the same decisive action which 
has always characterized him. The convention 
which nominated him was in political parlance 
merely a ‘‘ pocket convention,” and its nominee 
found, on leaving the military field to examine 
the political course, that he had really no party 
to back him. He had to build up a party, and 
without hesitation he decided that it should be 
an avowedly abolition party in principle and 
purpose. He began by announcing that he fa- 
vored the adoption by the State of Kentucky of 
the Constitutional amendment abolishing slav 
ery, and denounced slavery as unjust, unwise, 
and impolitic—a curse and blight on the State 
When he first made the speech in which he de- 
and 
when he had done they pronounced him insane. 


clared this the people wildly stared at him, 
They were so completely blinded by their preju 
dices that they could or would not see the trnth 
of his arguments, and at last he resorted to ridi- 
cule with better effect. 

**T wish to say again,” he said on one occa- 
sion, is dead. Its 
own friends have destroyed it. They placed it 
at the foundation of Jeff Davis’s 
and invited, nay, forced us to assail it. They 
forced the whole liberal world to make war upon 
it, and presented to us the alternative to destroy 
slavery or see our Government perish. Our duty 
was a plain one, to kill slavery and rebellion with 
it, and let the Government live. Soth of these 
things are accomplished facts, and in the whole 
Christian world there remain but three slave 
States—Cuba, Brazil, and Kentucky!” 

This climax, so ridiculous to every Kentuck- 
ian with any State pride in his soul, was hailed 
wherever heard with shouts of laughter; and 
Rousseau once remarked that it was a curious 
fact that the laughter generally began with the 
returned rebel soldiers, who possess less pro-slav- 


‘that slavery, thank God! 


government 


ery prejudices than the rebels who staid at home 
Rousseau generally followed up this effective 
ridicule with what he called his ‘‘ special ar- 
gument against slavery.” ‘*We in Kentucky,” 
he would say, ‘‘are in the habit of arguing the 
slavery question more from the economical than 
the moral stand-point ;” and he would then go 
on to show how the institution had curtailed 
the prosperity of Kentucky and of the South. 
‘* But,” he would add, “I wish to add a little 
argument of my own. I want to tell you why 
slavery will not pay. It is because we have a 
God in heaven, who has arranged the affairs of 
men in such a way that wrong and injustice 
won't pay, and don’t pay. Has not the South 
lost more in the destruction of houses, and 
fences, and railroads, and crops, and other 
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property, and expenditures for munitions of 
war, etc., in the last four years of a rebellion, 
carried on for the benefit of slavery, than it 
wrung out of the sweat of the slave in the forty 
years preceding? Add to this the half a mill- 
ion of her brave sons, who died or were crippled 
in battle and in camp, half the entire arms-bear- 
ing population of the rebel States, and tell me 
if slavery was a paying institution to them? 
And do you think it can be restored now and 
not lead to a bloodier and fiercer war? And 
why is this? Simply because God in his wis- 
dom has arranged the world so, that in the long- 
run asystem of wrong will not and can not pay.” 

After fourweeks active canvassing of the dis- 


trict Rousseau was returned to Congress by a | 


heavy majority, although the opposition pro- 


slavery party employed a former United States | 


officer to make the race in order to split the 
Union or amendment vote. 
Rousseau's personal popularity, and his positive, 
determined, and patriotic stand carried him suc- 


cessfully through, and he was shortly after nomin- | 


ated for the Senate, which position he will doubt- 
less attain. 


ter for firmness and persistence which have made 


him a most popular leader and the first man of | 


his State; and he is already accepted as the true 
successor in principles, purposes, and patriotism 
of that late great leader in Kentucky, Henry 
Clay. 

His military career has had much to do with 
Rousseau’s popularity at home and in the army. 


His principal achievements were at Shiloh, Per- | 


ryville, and Stone River, the defense of Fortress 
Rosecrans, and in the admirably conducted and 
highly successful raid into Alabama. At Shiloh 
his post was subordinate, and he will not occupy 
the fore-ground of the pictures which history will 
paint of that field; but at Perryville the glory 
is all his own, while no story of Stone River 
can be truthfully written that does not give him 
much of the credit for that very desperate ‘‘rough 
and tumble” fight, where, holding the reserve 
line, he sent word to Rosecrans that, ‘‘ though 
the right wing was gone,” he “would not budge 
a step—not a damned inch, Sir.” 

During the engagement at Perryville he dis- 
played great courage, and inspired his men with 
the same spirit. He laid no claim to tactical 
ability, and did not endeavor to manceuvre his 
troops, but by his presence with them kept them 
well together, and retained his organization dur- 
ing the whole day, although withstanding with 
a single division the repeated attacks of Cheat- 
ham’s, Buckner’s, and Anderson’s divisions of 
Bragg’s army, under the latter’s personal direc- 
tion. Perhaps like a reckless general, but cer- 
tainly like a brave man, he was always with the 
frant line, and as he rode among the men en- 
couraging them, they hailed him with enthusi- 
astic cheers. Seeing preparations making on 
the part of the rebels to repeat an attack on 
Harris's brigade, by which they had just been 
repulsed, Rousseau dashed up to the command- 


The scheme failed. | 


In these crusades against neutrality | 
and slavery Rousseau has established a charac- | 


|ing officer of the Second Ohio, Major Anson 
M‘Cook, who was on foot fighting his regiment, 
and was warning him of the approaching attack 
| when the men of the regiment with shouts and 
| hurrahs gathered around him, hugging his legs 
| and grasping his hands, throwing their caps in 
| the air, and swearing to die with him. It was 
lone of the most singular scenes ever witnessed 
{on a battle-field, and was subsequently alluded 
to by rebel officers who had witnessed it, and 
| who stated to our prisoners taken during the 
| day that they frequently saw and recognized 
Rousseau riding up and down the line during 
the battle. 

Rousseau’s great popularity with the troops 
may be said to have dated from this day; and 
|it grew still greater after the battle of Stone 
River, where, though commanding the reserves, 
| he was among the first engaged. The love of 
the men became so intense that it broke out on 
| every occasion. On the march, in camp, on 
| parade, their admiration grew demonstrative, 
and cheers greeted him wherever he went. 
During the winter of 1862-’63, while the troops 
were in camp at Murfreesborough, great num- 
bers of rabbits were frequently frightened from 
their burrows, when an entire regiment would 
start in pursuit with noisy yells. The demon- 
| strations of admiration for Rousseau and these 
noisy pursuits of the rabbits became so frequent 
that it was a common remark, whenever the 


|cheering of the soldiers was heard, that they 


were either after ‘* Rousseau or a rabbit.” His 


| popularity among the Union people of Kentucky 


had a rather pleasing illustration in October, 
1862, when on the march to Perryville. At 
Maxville the mountaineers from the district 
gathered around his quarters in great numbers, 
and almost every family of the many which vis- 
ited the General had with it an infant named 
after him, either ‘Lovell’? or ‘‘ Rousseau.” 
When the first infant was presented, instead of 
blessing it in the usual patriarchal style, the 
General picked out one from among a number 
of silver half-dollars he had and gave it to the 
child’s mother. Several of the other infant 
Rousseaus received other half-dollars, until the 
General began to suspect that the infants would 
be produced as long as the money lasted, and so 
he announced a suspension of specie payment. 
The children, however, continued to make their 
appearance until it became apparent that the 
name was never likely to die out among the 
mountaineers. Rousseau used to tell with great 
glee how two blind and deaf brothers presented 
themselves at his quarters, and said that they 
‘*had walked five miles to see Rousseau and 
hear him talk.” The demonstrations of the 
poor mountaineers of Chaplin Hills, as the re- 
gion was called, greatly affected the General, 
and as a singular mode of expressing his grat- 
ification, he always insisted on calling the battle 
of Perryville, which he fought next day in the 
vicinity of Maxville, ‘‘the battle of Chaplin 
Hills.” 

His predisposition to excitability under fire 
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did not detract from Rousseau’s administrative 
power. He was as clearly administrative in 
danger as the more phlegmatic Thomas or 
Grant, but in a*different way. Rousseau made 
very little if any use of his aids. If he had an 
order to give he galloped across the field and 
gave it himself. If he had an advance to order 
it was done by leading the troops in person. 
During the battle of Perryville General M‘Cook 
sent Rousseau, who was on the extreme left of 
his line, information that his right was being 
turned and was falling back. Rousseau galloped 
to the endangered part of the line and rallied 
the troops in retreat, beating and cursing them 
into line, and actually breaking his sword over 
the head of one demoralized individual, who 
was thus brought to a stand. He was once, 
and only once, known to betray any considera- 
ble nervousness under fire. It was during a 
brief engagement fought at Chehaw Station, 
when on his famous Alabama raid. He had 
sent forward Colonel Thomas Harrison, of the 
Eighth Indiana Cavalry (better known as the 
Thirty-ninth Mounted Infantry), to destroy a 
part of the railroad in his rear—the expedition 
then being on its return, having performed its 
principal purpose. Colonel Harrison unexpect- 
edly became briskly engaged with the rebel forces 
under General James H.Clanton. Rousseau was 
some distance in the rear of the fight, and the 
extent of the engagement was only known to 
him by the amount of the firing and the number 
of wounded men brought to the rear. One of 
his aids—Captain Elkin—observed Roussean’s 
nervousness gradually increasing, as evinced by 
his twirling his long black mustache, and re- 
peating aloud, but evidently communing with 
himself, **I shouldn’t have got into this affair. 
I'm very much afraid this isn’t judicious.” El- 
kin penetrated through the swamps to Harrison's 
front, and returned with the information that 
the enemy were being driven, and that the re- 
sult was not at all doubtful. ‘‘ There's no rea- 
son,” he said, ‘“‘to be uneasy about Harrison, 
General.” 

‘*Uneasy about Harrison!” exclaimed the 
General. ‘*Tom Harrison can whip all the 
militia in Alabama. But what shall I do with 
my poor wounded boys? We are a thousand 
miles from home, and no way to carry them 
comfortably.” 

He had to leave his wounded, but he took 
rather odd but effective means to have them 
well cared for. Having succeeded in captur- 
ing a company of Montgomery Cadets, the 
members of which were all young men of less 
than seventeen years of age, he had them drawn 
up near his quarters, and released them uncon- 
ditionally, with this suggestion : 

** Boys,” he said, ‘‘go home and tell your 
parents that Rousseau does not war on women 
and children; and, mark you, do you see that 
they don’t make war on wounded prisoners.” 

The Cadets were modest enough to be glad 
to be considered and laughe:i at as boys on con- 
dition of their release, and on returning home 


showed their gratitude to Rousseau by taking as 
good care of his wounded as they were permit- 
ted to do. 

Although one of the most aristocratic of men 
in person, manners, and taste. Rousseau is proud 
of being self-made and self-edacated, and, like 
Andrew Johnson, refers with pride to what his 
enemies call his ‘‘plebeian extraction.” The 
secessionists of Louisville, in 1861, called him 
a ‘‘ wharf-rat’—a rather indefinite term of con- 
tempt given him because he had always been 
the champion of ‘he poor who lived about the 
city wharves, and whose rights he often defend- 
ed in court without promise or hope of pay. 
Though he made little money by such prac- 
tice, it served to introduce him to the bar, and 
subsequently he won great reputation by some 
of these cases. As acriminal lawyer Rousseau 
has had no rival in his district since 1855; and 
the present Attorney-General of the United 
States, James Speed, Esq., acknowledges him- 
self indebted to him for several of his very worst 
defeats in criminal trials. It is understood that 
the legal talents of Rousseau will be called into 
action by the General Government in a most 
important case which will soon come up for ju- 
dicial decision. 

During the same period alluded to—1861— 
the southern rebel papers always alluded to hi 
and his Union recruits as ‘* Rousseau and ut 
ragamuffins.” Rousseau’s parents were very 
poor. His father tilled a small, mountainons, 
unproductive farm in Lincoln County, and taught 
school.’ On his death the family, which was 
very large, depended on the labors of the sons, 
Richard and Lovell, for the necessities of life. 
These two tilled the farm during the day, and 
studied law or worked for the neighboring farm- 
ers at night. This latter employment embraced 
the chopping of wood and shelling of corn for 
such farmers as owned no negroes. It was a 
species of labor generally performed by the slaves 
of the richer planters for the poorer farmers, and 
was a custom lately prevalent all over the South. 
Young Rousseau was thus often thrown among 
the negroes as a co-laborer, and his observance 
of the great regularity and energy with which 
the slaves worked during these hours when the 
reward for their labor was their own, made him 
an admirer of Henry Clay as an emancipator in 
1849, and of Salmon P. Chase as an abolitionist 
in 1864. He has long been convinced that it 
would be better alike for state, slave, and slave- 
owners if the measures of the Abolitionists had 
long since prevailed in Kentucky, though he is 
not now prepared to adopt or second the uni- 
versal suffrage views of Mr. Chase. Te looks 
on universal suffrage as at present a somewhat 
visionary scheme. In 1863, when the army of 
General Buell was being taught by his successor, 
Rosecrans, the changed tactics of the Adminis- 
tration in regard to freeing and arming the 
slaves, Rousseau, unwittingly perhaps, furnish- 
ed the army with its new creed of ‘advanced 
faith. One day at dinner he remarked in the 
presence of the writer, who was then a ‘“‘chiel” 
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in the army ‘‘ taking notes,” that ‘*‘ No law, hu- 
man or divine, justified slavery ; that the negro 
was entitled to his freedom if he could win it— 
‘Who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow ;’ and that all that could be asked of the 
United States army was that it should not stand 
in the negro’s way.”” He now appears to think 
that the negro, having won his freedom, must 
educate himself to the proper standard to rightly 
appreciate the privilege of suffrage. 

The very close intimacy existing between 
Sherman and Rousseau is a fine illustration of 
the rule that opposite natures are often kindred 
spirits. ‘Two natures in greater contrast can 
hardly be conceived. Rousseau has none of 
Sherman's nervousness of thought or action, 
while Sherman has nothing of the excitability 
of Rousseau under fire. Rousseau is a most 
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ee 
conspicuous—perhaps the most conspicuous offi- 
cer in the United States army, while Sherman 
is among the most commonplace in appearance, 
Vet their friendship, which began early in the 
war, is hardly less remarkable than that exist- 
ing between Grant and Sherman, and is much 
more demonstrative, because Rousseau and Sher- 
man are of affectionate and demonstrative dis- 
positions, while Grant is rather cold and formal. 
Rousseau is fully six feet two, perhaps three 
inches high, and otherwise Herculean in build 
and strength. When mounted—he always rides 
great, ponderous, and invariably blooded horses 
—he displays to great advantage, and no more 
graceful and impressive figure can be conceived 
than Rousseau mounted. He was born a gentle- 
man, and his elegant manners are as natural as his 
bravery and high sense of honor are intuitive. 


DALE. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF **NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER V. 
REMEDY. 


A FTER waiting to hold a preliminary con- 
sultation with his son, Mr. Pedgift the 


PEDGIFT’S 


elder set forth alone for his interview with Allan | 


at the great house. 

Allowing for the difference in their ages, the 
son was, in this instance, so accurately the re- 
flection of the father, that an acquaintance with 


either of the two Pedgifts was almost equivalent | 


to an acquaintance with both. Add some little 
height and size to the figure of Pedgift Junior ; 
give some additional breadth and boldness to his 
humor, and some additional solidity and com- 
posure to his confidence in himself—and the 
presence and character of Pedgift Senior stood 
for all general purposes revealed before you. 
The lawyer’s conveyance to Thorpe-A mbrose 
was his own smart gig, drawn by his famous 
fast-trotting mare. It was his habit to drive 
himself; and it was one among the trifling ex- 
ternal peculiarities in which he and his son dif- 
fered a little, to affect something of a sporting 
character in his dress. The drab trowsers of 
Pedgift the elder fitted close to his legs; his 
boots in dry weather and wet alike were equal- 
ly thick in the sole; his coat-pockets overlapped 
his hips, and his favorite summer cravat was of 


light spStted muslin, tied in the neatest and | 


smallest of bows. He used tobacco like his 
son, but in a different form. While the youn- 
ger man smoked, the elder took snuff copioasly ; 
and it was noticed among his intimates that he 
always held his “pinch” in a state of suspense 
between his box and his nose when he was go- 
ing to clefch a good bargain or to say a good 
thing. ‘The art of diplomacy enters largely into 
the practice of all successful men in the lower 


| branch of the law. Mr. Pedgift’s form of dip- 
lomatic practice had been the same throughout 
his life, on every occasion when he found his 
arts of persuasion required at an interview with 
janother man. He invariably kept his strongest 


argument, or his bo!dest proposal, to the last, 
and invariably remembered it at the door (after 
previously taking his leave), as if it was a pure- 


ly accidental consideration which had that in- 
stant occurred to him. Jocular friends, ac- 
quainted by previous experience with this form 
of proceeding, had given it the name of ‘‘ Ped- 
gift’s postscript.” There were few people in 
Thorpe - Ambrose who did not know what it 
meant, when the lawyer suddenly checked his 
exit at the opened door; came back softly to 
his chair, with his pinch of snuff suspended be- 
tween his box and his nose; said, ‘* By-the-by 
there’s a point occurs to me;” and settled the 
question off-hand after having given it up in 
despair not a minute before. 

This was the man whom the march of events 
at Thorpe-Ambrose had now thrust capriciously 
into a foremost place. This was the one friend 
at hand to whom Allan in his social isolation 
could turn for counsel in the hour of need. 


“*Good-evening, Mr. Armadale. Many thanks 
for your prompt attention to my very disagreea- 
ble letter,” said Pedgift Senior, opening the 
conversation cheerfully the moment he entered 
his client’s house. ‘I hope you understand, 
Sir, that I had really no choice under the cir- 
cumstances but to write as I did?” 

**T have very few friends, Mr. Pedgift,” re- 
turned Allan, simply. ‘‘And I am sure you 
are one of the few.” 

“Much obliged, Mr. Armadale. I have al- 
ways tried to deserve your good opinion, and I 
mean, if I can, to deserve it now. You found 
yourself comfortable I hope, Sir, at the hotel in 
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London? We call it Our hotel. Some rare 
old wine in the cellar, which I should have in- 
troduced to your notice if I had had the honor 
of being with you. Myson unfortunately knows 
nothing about wine.” 

Allan felt his false position in the neighbor- 
hood far too acutely to be capable of talking 
of any thing but the main business of the even- 
ing. His lawyer's politely roundabout method 
of approaching the painful subject to be discussed 
between them rather irritated than composed 
him, 
bluntly straightforward way. 


He came at once to the point in his own | 


‘¢The hotel was very comfortable, Mr. Ped- 
gift, and your son was very kind to me. Sut 
| we are not in London now; and I want to talk 
| to you about how I am to meet the lies that are 
| being told of me in this place. Only point me 
out any one man,” cried Allan, with a rising 
voice and a mounting color 
who says I am 


-"“any one man 
afraid to show my face in the 
| neighborhood, and ‘ll horsewhip him publicly 
| before another day is over his head!” 

Pedgift Senior helped himself to a pinch of 
snuff, and held it calmly in suspense midway 
| between his box and his nose. 
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**You can horsewhip a man, Sir; but you | 


can’t horsewhip a neighborhood,” said the law- 
yer, in his politely epigrammatic manner. “We 
will fight our battle, if you please, without bor- 
rowing our weapons of the coachman yet a while, 
at any rate.” 

‘But how are we to begin?” asked Allan, 
impatiently. ‘* How am I to contradict the in- 
famous things they say of me ?” 

‘There are two ways of stepping out of your 
present awkward position, Sir—a short way 
and a long way,” replied Pedgift Senior. ‘“ The 
short way (which is always the best) has oc- 
curred to me since I have heard of your pro- 
ceedings in London from my son. I, under- 
stand that you permitted him, after you re- 
ceived my letter, to take me into your confi- 
dence. I have drawn various conclusions from | 
what he has told me, which I may find it nec- 
essary to trouble you with presently. In the 
mean time I should be glad to know under what 
circumstances you went to London to make these 
unfortunate inquiries about Miss Gwilt? Was 
it your own notion to pay that visit to Mrs. 
Mandeville? or were you acting under the in- 
fluence of some other person ?” 

Allan hesitated. ‘I can’t honestly tell you | 
it was my own notion,” he replied—and said no 
more. 

“T thought as much!” remarked Pedgift 
Senior, in high triumph. ‘‘The short way out 
of our present difficulty, Mr. Armadale, lies 
straight through that other person, under whose 
influence you acted. That other person must 
be presented forthwith to public notice, and | 
must stand in that other person’s proper place. | 
The name, if you please, Sir, to begin with— 
we'll come to the circumstances directly.” 

‘“*T am sorry to say, Mr. Pedgift, that we | 
must try the longest way, if you have no objec- 
tion,” replied Allan, quietly. ‘‘ The short way 
happens to be a way I can't take on this occa- 
sion. 

The men who rise in the law are the men 
who decline to take No for an answer. Mr. 
Pedgift the elder had risen in the law; and Mr. 
Pedgift the elder now declined to take No for | 
an answer. But all pertinacity—even profes- 
sional pertinacity included—sooner or later finds 
its limits; and the lawyer, doubly fortified as 
he was by long experience and copious pinches 
of snuff, found his limits at the very outset of 
the interview. It was impossible that Allan 
could respect the confidence which Mrs. Mil- 
roy had treacherously affected to place in him. 
But he had an honest man’s regard for his own 
pledged word—the regard which looks straight- 
forward at the fact, and which never giances 
sidelong at the circumstances—and the utmost 
persistency of Pedgift Senior failed to move him 
a hair’s-breadth from the position which he had 
taken up. ‘*No” is the strongest word in the 
English language, in the mouth of any man who 
has the courage to repeat it often enough—and 
Allan had the courage to repeat it often enough 
on this occasion. 


‘Very good, Sir,” said the lawyer, accepting 
his defeat without the slightest loss of temper, 
‘“*The choice rests with you, and you have 
chosen. We will go the long way. It starts 
(allow me to inform you) from my office; and 
it leads (as I strongly suspect) through a very 
miry road to—Miss Gwilt.” 7 

Allan looked at his legal adviser in speech- 
less astonishment. 

‘If you won’t expose the person who is re- 
sponsible, in the first instance, Sir, for the in- 
quiries to which you unfortunately lent your- 
self,” proceeded Mr. Pedgift the elder, “ the only 
other alternative, in your present position, is to 
justify the inquiries themselves.” 

** And how is that to be done?” inquired Al- 
lan. 

‘* By proving to the whole neighborhood, Mr. 
Armadale, what I firmly believe to be the truth 
—that the pet object of the public protection is 
an adventuress of the worst class; an undenia- 
bly worthless and dangerous woman. In plain- 
er English still, Sir, by employing time enough 
and money enough to discover the truth about 
Miss Gwilt.” 


Before Allan could say a word in answer 
there was an interruption at the door. After 
the usual preliminary knock one of the servants 
came in. 

**T told you I was not to be interrupted,” 
said Allan, irritably. ‘‘Good Heavens! am I 
never to have done with them? Another let- 
ter ?” 

‘*Yes, Sir,” said the man, holding it out. 
** And,” he added, speaking words of evil omen 
in his master's ears, ‘‘the person waits for an 


| answer.” 


Allan looked at the address of the letter with 
a natural expectation of encountering the hand- 
writing of the major’s wife. The anticipation 
was not realized. His correspondent was plain- 
ly a lady, but the lady was not Mrs. Milroy. 

** Who can it be?” he said, looking mechan- 
ically at Pedgift Senicr as he opened the envel- 
0 


Pedgift Senior gently tapped his snuff-box, 
and said, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Miss 
Gwilt.” 

Allan opened the letter. The first two words 
in it were the echo of the two words the lawyer 


had just pronounced. It was Miss Gwilt! 

Once more Allan looked at his legal adviser 
in speechless astonishment. 

‘*T have known a good many of them in my 
time, Sir,” explained Pedgift Senior, with a 
modesty equally rare and becoming in a man 
of his age. ‘* Not as handsome as Miss Gwilt, 
Iadmit. But quite as bad, I dare say. Read 
your letter, Mr. Armadale—read your letter.” 

Allan read these lines: 

‘*Miss Gwilt presents her compliments to 
Mr. Armadale, and begs to know if it will be 
convenient to him to favor her with an inter- 
view either this evening or to-morrow morning. 
Miss Gwilt offers no apology for making her 
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present request. She believes Mr. Armadale 
will grant it as an act of justice toward a friend- 
less woman whom he has been innocently the 
means of injuring, and who is earnestly desirous 
to set herself right in his estimation.” 

Allan handed the letter to his lawyer in si- 
lent perplexity and distress. 

The face of Mr. Pedgift the elder expressed 
but one feeling when he had read the letter in 
his turn and had handed it back—a feeling of 
profound admiration. ‘‘What a lawyer she 


would have made,” he exclaimed, fervently, ‘‘ if | 


” 


she had only been a man! 

‘‘T can’t treat this as lightly as you do, Mr. 
Pedgift,” said Allan. ‘It’s dreadfully distress- 
ing tome. I was so fond of her,” he added, in 

lower tone—‘‘I was so fond of her once.” 

Mr. Pedgift Senior suddenly became serious 
on his side. 

‘*Do you mean to say, Sir, that you actually 
contemplate seeing Miss Gwilt ?” he asked, with 
an expression of genuine dismay. 

“JT can’t treat her cruelly,” returned Allan. 
‘‘T have been the means of injuring her—with- 
out intending it, God knows! I can’t treat her 
cruelly after that!” 

‘‘Mr. Armadale,” said the lawyer, ‘* you did 
me the honor a little while since to say that you 
considered me your friend. May I presume on 
that position to ask you a question or two before 
you go straight to your own ruin ?” 

** Any questions you like,” said Allan, look- 
ing back at the letter—the only letter he had 
ever received from Miss Gwilt. 

‘You have had one trap set for you already, 
Sir, and you have fallen into it. Do you want 
to fall into another ?” 

‘*You know the answer to that question, Mr. 
Pedgift, as well as I do.” 

“Tl try again, Mr. Armadale; we lawyers 
are not easily discouraged. Do you think that 
any statement Miss Gwilt might make to you, 
if you do see her, would be a statement to be 
relied on, after what you and my son discovered 
in London ?” 

‘*She might explain what we discovered in 
London,” suggested Allan, still looking at the 
writing, and thinking of the hand that had 
traced it. 

‘* Might explain it? My dear Sir, she is 
quite certain to explain it! I will do her jus- 
tice: I believe she would make out a case 
without a single flaw in it from beginning to 
end.” 

That last answer forced Allan’s attention 
away from the letter. The lawyer’s pitiless 
common sense showed him no mercy. 

‘*Tf you see that woman again, Sir,” pro- 
ceeded Pedgift Senior, ‘‘you will commit the 
rashest act of folly I ever heard of in all my 
experience. She can have but one object in 
coming here—to practice on your weakness for 
her. Nobody can say into what false step she 
may not lead you, if you once give her the op- 
portunity. You admit yourself that you have 
been fond of her—your attentions to her have 


been the subject of general remark—if you 
| haven't actually offered her the chance of be- 
|}coming Mrs. Armadale, you have done the 
|next thing to it—and knowing all this, you 
| propose to see her and to let her work on you 
| with her devilish beauty and her devilish clev- 
erness, in the character of your interesting vic- 
|tim! You, who are one of the best matches in 
| England! You, who are the natural prey of 
all the hungry single women in the community! 
| I never heard the like of it; I never, in all my 
professional experience, heard the like of it! 
| If you must positively put yourself in a dan- 
| gerous position, Mr. Armadale,” concluded Ped- 
| gift the elder, with the everlasting pinch of 
snuff held in suspense between his box and his 
nose, ‘‘ there’s a wild-beast show coming to our 
town next week. Let in the tigress, Sir—don’t 
let in Miss Gwilt!” 

For the third time Allan looked at his law- 
yer. And for the third time his lawyer looked 
back at him quite unabashed. 

**You seem to have a very bad opinion of 
Miss Gwilt,” said Allan. 

‘*' The worst possible opinion, Mr. Armadale,” 
retorted Pedgift Senior, coolly. ‘ We will re- 
turn to that when we have sent the lady’s mes- 
senger about his business. Will you take my 
advice? Will you decline to see her?” 

**T would willingly decline—it would be so 
dreadfully distressing to both of us,” said Al- 
lan. ‘I would willingly decline, if I only knew 
how.” 

‘*Bless my soul, Mr. Armadale, it’s easy 
enough! Don’t commit yourself in writing. 


Send out to the messenger and say there’s no 
answer.” 
The short course thus suggested was a course 


which Allan positively declined to take. ‘It’s 
treating her brutally,” he said; ‘‘I can’t and 
won't do it.” 

Once more the pertinacity of Pedgift the elder 
found its limits, and once more that wise man 
yielded gracefully to a compromise. On re- 
ceiving his client’s promise not to see Miss 
Gwilt he consented to Allan’s committing him- 
self in writing—under his lawyer’s dictation. 
The letter thus produced was modeled on Al- 
lan’s own style; it began and ended in one 
sentence. ‘‘Mr. Armadale presents his com- 
| pliments to Miss Gwilt, and regrets that he can 
not have the pleasure of seeing her at Thorpe- 
Ambrose.” Allan had pleaded hard for a sec- 
ond sentence, explaining that he only declined 
| Miss Gwilt’s request from a conviction that an 
interview would be needlessly distressing on 
| both sides. But his legal adviser firmly reject- 
ed the proposed addition to the letter. ‘*When 
you say No to a woman, Sir,” remarked Ped- 
gift Senior, “‘aiways say it in one word. If 
you give her your reasons she invariably be- 
| lieves that you mean Yes.” 

Producing that little gem of wisdom from the 
rich mine of his professional experience, Mr. 
Pedgift the elder sent out the answer to Miss 
Gwilt’s messenger, and recommended the serv- 
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ant to ‘‘see the fellow, whoever he was, well | 
clear of the house.” 


‘* Now, Sir,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ we will come 
hack, if you like, to my opinion of Miss Gwilt. 
It doesn’t at all agree with yours, I’m afraid 
You think her an object of pity—quite natural | 
at your age. I think her an object for the in- 
side of « prison—quite natural at mine. You 
shall hear the grounds on which I have formed 
my opinion directly. Let me show you that I 
am in earnest by putting the opinion itself, in 
the first place, to a practical test. Do you think 
Miss Gwilt is likely to persist in paying you a 
visit, Mr. Armadale, after the answer you have 
just sent to her?” 

** Quite impossible !” cried Allan, warmly. | 
** Miss Gwilt is a lady; after the letter I have 
sent to her she will never come near me again.” 

‘There we join issue, Sir,” cried Pedgift 
Senior. ‘*I say she will snap her fingers at 
your letter (which was one of the reasons why I 
objected to your writing it). I say, she is in 
all probability waiting her messenger's return, | 
in or near your grounds at this moment. I say | 
she will try to force her way in here before 
four-and-twenty hours more are over your head. | 
Egad, Sir!” cried Mr. Pedgift, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘it’s only seven o'clock now. She’s 
bold enough and clever enough to catch you un- 
awares this very evening. Permit me to ring 
for the servant—permit me to request that you | 
will give him orders immediately to say you are 
not at home. You needn’t hesitate, Mr. Arma- 
dale! If you're right about Miss Gwilt, it’s a 
mere formality. 
caution. 


” 


If I’m right, it’s a wise pre- 
Back your opinion, Sir,” said Mr. 
Pedgift, ringing the bell, ‘* I'll back mine!” 

Allan was sufficiently nettled when the bell 
rang to feel ready to give the order. But when 
the servant came in past remembrances got the | 
better of him, and the words stuck in his throat. 
‘* You give the order,” he said to Mr. Pedgift 
—and walked away abruptly to the window 
** You're a good fellow!” thought the old law- | 
yer, looking after him, and penetrating his mo- 
tive on the instant. ‘*The claws of that she- 
devil sha’n’t seratch you if I can help it.” 

The servant waited inexorably for his orders. | 

‘If Miss Gwilt calls here, either this even- 
ing or at any other time,” said Pedgift Senior, 
“Mr. Armadale is not at home. Wait! If 
she asks when Mr. Armadale will be back, you 
don’t know. Wait! If she proposes coming 
in and sitting down, you have a general or- 
der that nobody is to come in and sit down, un- 
less they have a previous appointment with Mr. 
Armadale. Come!” cried old Pedgift, rubbing 
his hands cheerfully when the servant had left 
the room, ‘I’ve stopped her out now, at any 
rate! The orders are all given, Mr. Armadale. 
We may go on with our conversation.”’ 

Allan came back from the window. ‘The 
conversation is not a very pleasant one,” he 
said. ‘No offense to you, but I wish it was 
over.” 


| quiries at all!” said Allan. 
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‘* We will get it over as soon as possible, Sir,” 
said Pedgift Senior, still persisting as only law- 
yers and women can persist, in forcing his way 
little by little nearer and nearer to his own ob- 
ject. ‘‘Let us go back, if you please, to the 
practical suggestion which I offered to you when 
the servant came in with Miss Gwilt’s note 
There is, I repeat, only one way left for you, 
Mr. Armadale, out of your present awkward po- 
sition. You must pursue your inquiries about 
this woman to an end—on the chance (which I 
consider next to a certainty) that the end will 
justify you in the estimation of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

‘*T wish to God I had never made any in- 
** Nothing will in- 
duce me, Mr. Pedgift, to make any more.” 

- Why ?” asked the lawyer. 

**Can you ask me why,” retorted Allan, hot- 
ly, ‘‘after your son has told you what we found 
out in London? Even if I had less cause to be 
—to be sorry for Miss Gwilt than I have ; even 
if it was some other woman, do you think I 
would inquire any further into the secret of a 
poor betrayed creature—much less expose it to 
the neighborhood? I should think myself as 
great a scoundrel as the man who has cast | 
out helpless on the world if I did any thing of 
the kind. I wonder you can ask me the ques- 
tion—upon my soul, I wonder you can ask me 
the question !” 


‘**Give me your hand, Mr. Armadale!” cried 


| Pedgift Senior, warmly ; ‘‘I honor you for be- 


ing so angry with me. The neighborhood may 
say what it pleases; you’re a gentleman, Sir, 
in the best sense of the word. Now,” pursued 
the lawyer, dropping Allan’s hand, and lapsing 
back instantly from sentiment to business, * just 
hear what I have got to say in my own defense. 
Suppose Miss Gwilt’s real position happens to 


be nothing like what you are generously de- 
termined to believe it to be?” 

‘* We have no reason to suppose that,” s 
| Allan, resolutely. 


aid 


‘Such is your opinion, Sir,” persisted Pedgift. 
** Mine, founded on what is publicly known of 
Miss Gwilt’s proceedings here, and on what I 
have seen of Miss Gwilt herself, is, that she is 
as far as I am from being the sentimental vic- 
tim you are inclined to make her out. Gently, 
Mr. Armadale! remember that I have put my 
opinion to a practical test, and wait to con- 
demn it off-hand until events have justified you. 
Let me put my points, Sir—make allowances 
for me as a lawyer—and let me put my points. 
you and my son are young men; and I don’t 
deny that the circumstances, on the surface, ap- 
pear to justify the interpretation which, as young 
men, you have placed on them. I am an old 
man—I know that circumstances are not al- 
ways to be taken as they appear on the surface 
—and I possess the great advantage, in the pres- 
ent case, of having had years of professional ex- 
perience among some of the wickedest women 
who ever walked this earth.” 

Allan opened his lips to protest, and checked 





himself, in despair of produc 
fect. Pedgift Senior bowed in polite 
edgment of his client’s self-restraint, 


ightest ef- 

acknowl- 
and took 
instant advantage of it to go on. 

‘* All Miss Gwilt’s proceedings,” he resumed, 
“since your unfortunate correspondence with 
the major, show me that she is an old hand at 
deceit. The moment she is threatened with 
exposure—exposure of some kind, there can be 
no doubt, after what you discovered in London 
—she turns your honorable silence to the best 
possible account, and leaves the major’s service 
in the character of a martyr. Once out of the 
house, what does she do next? She boldly stops 
in the neighborhood, and serves three excellent 
In the first place, she 
shows every body that she is not afraid of fac- 
ing another attack on her reputation. In the 
second place, she is close at hand to twist you 
round her little finger, and to become Mrs. 
Armadale in spite of cireumstances, if you (and 
I) allow her the opportunity. In the third 
place, if you (and I) are wise enough to distrust 
her, she is equally wise on her side, and doesn’t 
give us the first great chance of following her to 
London, and associating her with her accom- 
plices. Is this the conduct of an unhappy wo- 
man who has lost her character in a moment 
of weakness, and who has been driven unwill- 
ingly into a deception to get it back again ?” 

‘*You put it cleverly,” said Allan, answering 
with marked reluctance ; ‘‘ I can’t deny that you 
put it cleverly.” 

‘*Your own common sense, Mr. Armadale, 
is beginning to tell you that I put it justly,” said 
Pedgift Senior. ‘‘I don’t presume to say yet 
what this woman’s connection may be with those 
people at Pimlico. All I assert is, that it is 
not the connection you suppose. Having stated 
the facts so far, I have only to add my own per- 
sonal impression of Miss Gwilt. I won’t shock 
you, if I can help it—I’ll try if I can’t put it 
cleverly again. She came to my office (as I told 
you in my letter), no doubt to make friends with 
your lawyer, if she could—she came to tell me, 
in the most forgiving and Christian manner, that 
she didn’t blame you.” 

‘** Do you ever believe in any body, Mr. Ped- 
gift?” interposed Allan. 

“Sometimes, Mr. Armadale,” returned Ped- 
gift the elder, as unabashed as ever. ‘‘I be- 
lieve as often as a lawyer can. To proceed, Sir. 
When I was in the criminal branch of practice 
it fell to my lot to take instructions for the de- 
fense of women committed for trial from the 
women’s own lips. Whatever other difference 
there might be among them, I got, in time, to 
notice, among those who were particularly wicked 
and unquestionably guilty, one point in which 
they all resembled each other. Tall and short, 
old and young, handsome and ugly, they all had 
a secret self-possession that nothing could shake. 
On the surface they were as different as possible. 
Some of them were in a state of indignation ; 
some of them were drowned in tears; some of 
them were full of pious confidence; and some 


purposes by doing so. 
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of them were resolved to commit suicide before 
the night was out. But only put your finger 
suddenly on the weak point in the story told by 
any one of them, and there was an end of her 


rage, or her tears, or her piety, or her despair— 


he genuine woman, in full pos- 
session of all her resources, with a neat little lie 
that exactly suited the circumstances of the case. 
Miss Gwilt was in tears, 
that didn’t make her nose red—and I put my 
finger suddenly on the weak point in her story. 
Down dropped her pathetic pocket-handkerchief 
from her beautiful blue eyes, and out came the 
genuine woman with the neat little lie that ex- 
actly suited the circumstances! I felt twenty 
years younger, Mr. Armadale, on the spot. I 
declare I thought I was in Newgate agai 
my note-book in my hand, taking my instruc- 
tions for the defense!" 

“The next thing, you'll say, Mr. Pedgift,” 
cried Allan, angrily, ‘‘is that Miss Gwilt has 
been in prison !” 

Pedgift Senior calmly rapped his snuff-box, 
and had his answer ready at a moment’s notice. 

‘*She may have richly deserved to see the 
inside of a prison, Mr. Armadale; but, in the 
age we live in, that is one excellent reason for 
her never having been near any place of the 
kind. <A prison, in the present tender state of 
public feeling, for a charming woman like Miss 
Gwilt! My dear Sir, if she had attempted to 
murder you or me, and if an inhuman judge and 
jury had decided on sending her to a prison, 
the first object of 
prevent her going 


and out came t 


Sir—becoming tears 


1, With 


modern society would be to 
into it; and, if that couldn't 
be done, the next object would be to let her out 
again as soon as possible. Read your newspa- 
per, Mr. Armadale, and you'll find we live in 
piping times for the black sheep of the commu- 
nity—if they are only black enough. I insist 
on asserting, Sir, that we have got one of the 
blackest of the lot to deal with in this case. I 
insist on asserting that you have had the rare 
luck, in these unfortunate inquiries, to pitch on 
a woman who happens to be a fit object for in- 
quiry, in the interests of the public protection. 
Differ with me as strongly as you please—but 
don’t make up your mind finally about Miss 
Gwilt until events have put those two opposite 
opinions of ours to the test that I have proposed. 
A fairer test there can’t be. I agree with you, 
that no lady worthy of the name could attempt 
to force her way in here after receiving your 
letter. But I deny that Miss Gwilt is worthy 
of the name; and I say she will try to force her 
way in here in spite of you.” 

** And I say she won’t!” retorted Allan, firm- 


Pedgift Senior leaned back in his chair and 
smiled. There was a momentary silence—and 
in that silence the door-bell rang. 

The lawyer and the client both looked ex- 
pectantly in the direction of the hall. 

‘*No!” cried Allan, more angrily than ever. 

‘“Yes!” said Pedgift Senior, contradicting 
him with the utmost politeness. 
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They waited the event. The opening of the 
house-door was audible, but the room was too 
far from it for the sound.of voices to reach the 
ear as well. After a long interval of expecta- 
tion the closing of the door was heard at last. 
Allan rose impetuously and rang the bell. Mr. 
Pedgift the elder sat sublimely calm, and en- 
joyed, with a gentle zest, the largest pinch of 
snuff he had taken yet. 

“‘ Any body for me ?” asked Allan, when the 
servant came in. 

The man looked at Pedgift Senior with an 
expression of unutterable reverence, and an- 
swered—‘‘ Miss Gwilt.” 

**T don’t want to crow over you, Sir,” said 
Mr. Pedgift the elder, when the servant had 
withdrawn. ‘But what do you think of Miss 
Gwilt now ?” 

Alian shook his head in silent discourage- 
ment and distress. 

‘Time is of some importance, Mr. Armadale. 
After what has just happened do you still ob- 
ject to taking the course I have had the honor 
of suggesting to you?” 


*‘T can’t, Mr. Pedgift,” said Allan. ‘I can’t 


be the means of disgracing her in the neighbor- 
I would rather be disgraced myself—as 


hood. 

I am.” 
‘* Let me put it in another way, Sir. 

my persisting. 


Excuse 
You have been very kind to me 


and my family; and'I have a personal interest, | 


as well as a professional interest in you. If 


man’s character in its true light, will you take 
common precautions to prevent her doing any 
more harm? Will you consent to having her 
privately watched, as long as she remains in 
this neighborhood ?” 

For the second time Allan shook his head. 

** Ts that your final resolution, Sir?” 


‘It is, Mr. Pedgift; but I am mach obliged | 


to you for your advice, all the same.” 

Pedgift Senior rose in a state of gentle resig- 
nation, and took up his hat. ‘‘ Good-evening, 
Sir,” he said, and made sorrowfully for the door. 
Allan rose on his side, innocently supposing 
that the interview was at an end. 
ter acquainted with the diplomatic habits of 
his legal adviser would have recommended 
him to keep his seat. The time was ripe for 
** Pedgift’s postscript,” and the lawyer’s in- 
dicative snuff-box was at that moment in one 
of his hands as he opened the door with the 
other. 

** Good-evening,” said Allan. 

Pedgift Senior opened the door—stopped— 
considered—closed the door again—came back 
mysteriously with his pinch of snuff in suspense 
between his box and his nose—and repeating 
his invariable formula, ‘ By-the-by, there’s a 
point occurs to me,” quietly resumed possession 
of his empty chair. 

Allan, wondering, took the seat, in his turn, 
which he had just left. Lawyer and client 
looked at each other once more, and the inex- 
haustible interview began again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PEDGIFT’S POSTSCRIPT. 


‘¢]T wENTIONED that a point had occurred to 
me, Sir,” remarked Pedgift Senior. 

** You did,” said Allan. 

‘* Would you like to hear what it is, Mr, 
Armadale ?” 

*< Tf you please,” said Allan. 

“With all my heart, Sir! This is the point. 
I attach considerable importance—if nothing 
else can be done—to having Miss Gwilt private- 
ly looked after, as long as she stops at Thorpe- 
Ambrose. It struck me just now at the door, 


| Mr. Armadale, that what you are not willing to 


do for your own security you might be willing 
to do for the security of another person.” . 

‘* What other person?” inquired Allan. 

**A young lady who is a near neighbor of 
yours, Sir. Shall I mention the name, in con- 
fidence? Miss Milroy.” 

Allan started, and changed color. 

“Miss Milroy!” he repeated. ‘Can she be 
concerned in this miserable business? I hope 
not, Mr. Pedgift; I sincerely hope not.” 

**T paid a visit, in your interests, Sir, at th 
cottage, this morning,” proceeded Pedgift Senior. 
*¢ You shall hear what happened there, and judge 
for yourself. Major Milroy has been expressing 
his opinion of you pretty freely; and I thought 
it highly desirable to give him a caution. It’s 


| always the way with those quict addle-headed 
you can’t prevail on yourself to show this wo- 


men—when they do once wake up, there’s no 
reasoning with their obstinacy, and no quieting 
their violence. Well, Sir, this morning I went 
to the cottage. The major and Miss Neelie 
were both in the parlor—miss not looking so 
pretty as usual; pale, I thought, pale, and worn, 
and anxious. Up jumps the addle-headed ma- 


jor (I wouldn’t give that, Mr. Armadale, for the 


brains of a man who can occupy himself for half 
his lifetime in making a clock! )—up jumps the 
addle-headed major, in the loftiest manner, and 
actually tries to look me down. Ha! ha! the 
idea of any body looking me down at my time 
of life. I behaved like a Christian; I nodded 
kindly to old What’s-o’clock. ‘Fine morning, 
major,’ says I. ‘Have you any business with 
me?’ says he. ‘Just a word,’ says I. Miss 
Neelie, like the sensible girl she is, gets up to 
leave the room; and what does her ridiculous 
father do? He stops her. ‘ You needn't go, 
my dear; I have nothing to say to Mr. Pedgift,’ 
says this old military idiot, and turns my way, 
and tries to look me down again. ‘You are 
Mr. Armadale’s lawyer,’ says he; ‘if you come 
on any business relating to Mr. Armadale, I re- 
fer you to my solicitor.’ (His solicitor is Darch; 
and Darch has had enough of me in business, I 
can tell you!) ‘My errand here, major, does 
certainly relate to Mr. Armadale,’ says 1; ‘but 
it doesn’t concern your lawyer—at any rate, just 
yet. I wish to caution you to suspend your 
opinion of my client, or, if you won’t do that, 
to be careful how you express it in public. I 
warn you that our turn is to come, and that you 
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are not at the end yet of this scandal about Miss 
Gwilt.’ It struck me as likely that he would 
lose his temper when he found himself tackled 
in that way, and he amply fulfilled my expecta- 
tions. He was quite violent in his language— 
the poor weak creature—actually violent with 
we! I behaved like a Christian again; I 
nodded kindly, and wished him good-morning. 
When I looked round to wish Miss Neelie good- 
morning too, she was gone. You seem restless, 
Mr. Armadale,” remarked Pedgift Senior, as 
Allan, feeling the sting of old recollections, sud- 
denly started out of his chair, and began pacing 
ip and down the room. ‘‘I won't try your pa- 
tience much longer, Sir; I am coming to the 
point.” 

‘“‘ T beg your pardon, Mr. Pedgift,” said Allan, 
returning to his seat, and trying to look com- 
posedly at the lawyer through the intervening 
image of Neelie which the lawyer had called 
up. 
“ Well, Sir, I left the cottage,” resumed Ped- 
gift Senior. ‘Just as I turned the corner from 
the garden into the park, who should I stumble 
on but Miss Neelie herself, evidently on the 
look-out for me? ‘I want to speak to you for 
one moment, Mr. Pedgift!’ says she. ‘Does 
Mr. Armadale think me mixed up in this mat- 
ter?? She was violently agitated—tears in her 
eyes, Sir, of the sort which my legal experience 
has not accustomed me to see. I quite forgot 
myself; I actually gave her my arm, and led 
her away gently among the trees. (A nice posi- 


tion to find me in, if any of the scandal-mongers 
of the town had happened to be walking in that | 


direction!) ‘My dear Miss Milroy,’ says I, 
‘why should Mr. Armadale think you mixed up 
in it?” 

‘*You ought to have told her at once that I 
thought nothing of the kind!” exclaimed Al- 
lan, indignantly. ‘‘ Why did you leave her a 
moment in doubt about it ?” 

‘*Because I am a lawyer, Mr. Armadale,” 
rejoined Pedgift Senior, dryly. ‘‘ Even in mo- 
ments of sentiment, under convenient trees, with 
a pretty girl on my arm, I can’t entirely divest 
myself of my professional caution. Don’t look 
distressed, Sir, pray! I set things right in due 
course of time. Before I left Miss Milroy I told 
her, in the plainest terms, no such idea had ever 
entered your head.” 

‘**Did she seem relieved?” asked Allan. 

‘* She was able to dispense with the use of my 
arm, Sir,” replied old Mr. Pedgift, as dryly as 
ever, ‘‘and to pledge me to inviolable secrecy on 
the subject of our interview. She was particu- 
larly desirous that you should hear nothing about 
it. If you are at all anxious on your side to 
know why I am now betraying her confidence, I 
beg to inform you that her confidence related to 
no less a person than the lady who favored you 
with a call just now—Miss Gwilt.” 

Allan, who had been once more restlessly pac- 
ing the room, stopped, and returned to his chair. 

‘* Ts this serious ?’’ he asked. 

‘Most serious, Sir,” returned Pedgift Senior. 


‘*T am betraying Miss Neelie’s secret in Miss 
Neelie’s own interest. Let us go back to that 
cautious question I put to her. She found some 
little difficulty in answering it—for the reply in- 
volved her in a narrative of the parting interview 
between her governess and herself. This is the 
substance of it. ‘The two were alone when Miss 
Gwilt took leave of her pupil; and the words 
she used (as reported to me by Miss Neelie) 
were these. She said, ‘Your mother has de- 
clined to allow me to take leave of her. Do you 
decline too?’ Miss Neelie’s answer was a re- 
markably sensible one for a girl of her age. 
‘We have not been good friends,’ she said, ‘and 
I believe we are equally glad to part with each 
other. But I have no wish to decline taking 
leave of you.’ Saying that, she held out her 
hand. Miss Gwilt stood looking at her stead- 
ily, without taking it, and addressed her in these 
words: * You are not Mrs. Armadale yet.’ Gen- 
tly, Sir! Keep your temper. It’s not at all 
wonderful that a woman conscious of having her 
own mercenary designs on you, should attribute 
similar designs to a young lady who happens to 
be your near neighbor. Let me go on. Miss 
Neelie, by her own confession (and quite natu- 
rally, I think), was excessively indignant. She 
owns to having answered, * You shameless creat- 
ure, how dare you say that tome!’ Miss Gwilt’s 
rejoinder was rather a remarkable one—the an- 
ger on her side appears to have been of the cool, 
still, venomous Kind. ‘Nobody ever yet in- 
jured me, Miss Milroy,’ she said, ‘without soon- 
er or later bitterly repenting it. Yow will bit- 
terly repent it.’ She stood looking at her pupil 
for a moment in dead silence, and then left the 
room. Miss Neelie appears to have felt the im- 
putation fastened on her in connection with 
you far more sensitively than she felt the threat. 
She had previously known, as every body had 
known in the house, that some unacknowledged 


| proceedings of yours in London had led to Miss 


Gwilt’s voluntary withdrawal from her situation. 
And she now inferred, from the language ad- 
dressed to her, that she was actually believed by 
Miss Gwilt to have set those proceedings on foot 
to advance herself, and to injure her governess, 
in your estimation. Gently, Sir, gently! I 
haven't quite done yet. As soon as Miss Neelie 
had recovered herself she went up stairs to speak 
to Mrs. Milroy. Miss Gwilt’s abominable im- 
putation had taken her by surprise; and she 
went to her mother first for enlightenment and 
advice. She got neither the one nor the other. 
Mrs. Milroy declared she was too ill to enter on 
the subject, and she has remained too ill to enter 
on it ever since. Miss Neelie applied next to 
her father. The major stopped her the mo- 
ment your name passed her lips: he declared 
he would never hear you méntioned again by any 
member of his family. She has been left in the 
dark from that time to this—not knowing how 
she might have been misrepresented by Miss 
Gwilt, or what falsehoods you might have been 
led to believe of her. At my age and in my 
profession I don’t profess to have any extraor- 
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dinary softness of heart. But Ido think, Mr. 
Armadale, that Miss Neelie’s position deserves 
our sympathy.” 

**T'll do any thing to help her!” cried Allan, 
impulsively. ‘*You don’t know, Mr. Pedgift, 
what reason I have—’ He checked himself, 
and confusedly repeated his first words. ‘I'll 
do any thing,” he reiterated, earnestly—‘‘ any 
thing in the world to help her!” 

**Do you really mean that, Mr. Armadale ? 
Excuse my asking—but you can very materially 
help Miss Neelie if you choose.” 

‘* How?” asked Allan. ‘Only tell me how.’ 

‘*By giving me your authority, Sir, to pro- 
tect her from Miss Gwilt.” 

Having fired that shot point-blank at his cli- 
ent, the wise lawyer waited a little to let it take 
its effect before he said any more 

Allan’s face clouded, and he shifted uneasily 
from side to side of his chair. 

“‘ Your son is hard enough to deal with, Mr. 
Pedgift,” he said. ‘‘And you are harder than 
your son.” 

**Thank you, Sir,” rejoined the ready Ped- 


gift, ‘‘in my son’s name and my own for a hand- | 


some compliment tothe firm. If you really wish 
to be of assistance to Miss Neelie,” he went on 
more seriously, ‘‘I have shown you the way. 
You can do nothing to quiet her anxiety which 
I have not done already. As soon as I had as- 
sured her that no misconception of her conduct 
existed in your mind, she went away satisfied. 
Her governess’s parting threat doesn’t seem to 
have dwelt on her memory. I can tell you, Mr. 
Armadale, it dwells on mine! You know my 
opinion of Miss Gwilt; and you know what Miss 
Gwilt herself has done this very evening to justi- 
fy that opinion even in your eyes. May I ask, 
after all that has passed, whether you think she 
is the sort of woman who can be trusted to con- 
fine herself to empty threats ?” 

The question was a formidable one to an- 
swer. Forced steadily back from the position 
which he had occupied at the outset of the in- 
terview by the irresistible pressure of plain 
facts, Allan began for the first time to show 
symptoms of yielding on the subject of Miss 
Gwilt. ‘Is there no other way of protecting 
Miss Milroy but the way you have mentioned ?” 
he asked, uneasily. 

**Do you think the major would listen to 
you, Sir, if you spoke to him?” asked Pedgift 
Senior, sarcastically; ‘‘I’m rather afraid he 
wouldn’t honor me with his attention. Or per- 
haps you would prefer alarming Miss Neelie by 
telling her in plain words that we both think 
her in dauger? Or, suppose you send me to 
Miss Gwilt, with instructions to inform her that 
she has done her pupil a cruel injustice? Wo- 
men are so proverbially ready to listen to rea- 
son; and they are so universally disposed to 


alter their opinions of each other on application | 


—especially when one woman thinks that an- 
other woman has destroyed her prospect of mak- 
ing a good marriage. Don’t mind me, Mr. 
Armadale—I'm only a lawyer, and I can sit 
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es 
| water-proof under another shower of Miss 
Gwilt’s tears!” 

“Damn it, Mr. Pedgift, tell me in plain 
words what you want to do!” cried Allan, los- 
ing his temper at last. 

‘*In plain words, Mr. Armadale, I want to 
keep Miss Gwilt’s proceedings privately under 
view, as long as she stops in this neighborhood 
I answer for finding a person who will look 
after her delicately and discreetly. And I 
agree to discontinue even this harmless superin- 
tendence of her actions, if there isn’t good rea- 
son shown for continuing it, to your entire 
satisfaction, in a week's time. I make that 
moderate proposal, Sir, in what I sincerely be- 
lieve to be Miss Milroy’s interest, and I wait 
your answer, Yes or No.” 

** Can’t I have time to consider?” asked Al- 
lan, driven to the last helpless expedient of 
taking refuge in delay. 

** Certainly, Mr. Armadale. But don’t for- 
get, while you are considering, that Miss Mil- 
roy is in the habit of walking out alone in your 
park, innocent of all apprehension of danger— 
and that Miss Gwilt is perfectly free to take any 
advantage of that circumstance that Miss Gwilt 
pleases.” 

**Do as you like!” exclaimed Allan in de- 
spair. ‘* And, for God’s sake, don't torment me 
any longer!” 

Popular prejudice may deny it—but the pro- 
fession of the law is a practically Christian pro- 
fession in one respect at least. Of all the large 
collection of ready answers lying in wait for 
mankind on a lawyer's lips, none is kept in bet- 
ter working order than ** the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath.” Pedgift Senior rose with 
the alacrity of youth in his legs, and the wise 
moderation of age on his tongue. ‘‘ Many 
thanks, Sir,” he said, ‘‘for the attention you 
have bestowed on me. I congratulate you on 
your decision, and I wish you good-evening.” 
This time his indicative snuff-box was not in 
his hand when he opened the door, and he act- 
ually disappeared without coming back for a 
second postscript. 

Allan’s head sank on his breast when he was 
left alone. ‘‘If it was only the end of the 
week !” he thought, longingly. ‘‘If I only had 
| Midwinter back again!” 
| As that aspiration escaped the client's lips 

the lawyer got gayly into his gig. ‘‘ Hie away, 
| old girl!” cried Pedgift Senior, patting the fast- 
trotting mare with the end of his whip. “I 
never keep a lady waiting—and I’ve got busi- 
ness to-night with one of your own sex!” 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| CHAPTER VII. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MISS GWILT. 


Tue outskirts of the little town of Thorpe- 
Ambrose, on the side nearest to ‘the great 
house,” have earned some local celebrity as ex- 
| hibiting the prettiest suburb of the kind to be 
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found in East Norfolk. Here the villas and 
gardens are for the most part built and laid out 
in excellent taste; the trees are in the prime of 
their growth; and the heathy common beyond 
the houses rises and falls in picturesque and 
delightful variety of broken ground. The rank, 
fashion, and beauty of the town make this place 
their evening promenade ; and when a stranger 
goes out for a drive, if he leaves it to the coach- 
man, the coachman starts by way of the com- 
mon as a matter of course. 

On the opposite side, that is to say, on the 
side farthest from “the great house,” the sub- 
urbs (in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one) were universally regarded as a sore sub- 
ject by all persons zealous for the reputation of 
the town. 

Here Nature was uninviting; man was poor, 
and social progress, as exhibited under the form 
of building, halted miserably. The streets 
dwindled feebly as they receded from the cen- 
tre of the town into smaller and smaller houses, 
and died away on the barren open ground into 
an atrophy of skeleton cottages. Builders here- 
abouts appeared to have universally abandoned 
their work in the first stage of its creation. 
Landholders set up poles on lost patches of 
ground; and, plaintively advertising that they | 
were to let for building, raised sickly little crops 
meanwhile, in despair of finding a purchaser to 
deal with the’. All the waste paper of the | 
town seemed to float congenially to this neg- 
lected spot; and all the fretful children came 
and cried here, in charge of all the slatternly 
nurses who disgraced the place. If there was 
any intention in Thorpe-Ambrose of sending a 
worn-out horse to the knackers, that horse was 
sure to be found waiting his doom in a field on 
this side of the town. No growth flourished 
in these desert regions but the arid growth of 
rubbish; and no human creatures rejoiced but 
the creatures of the night—the vermin here and 
there in the beds, and the cats every where on | 
the tiles. 

The sun had set, and the summer twilight | 
was darkening. The fretful children were cry- 
ing in their cradles ; the horse destined for the | 
knacker dozed forlorn in the field of his impris- 
onment; the cats waited stealthily in corners 
for the coming night. But one living figure 
appeared in the lonely suburb—the figure of Mr. 
Bashwood. But one faint sound disturbed the 
dreadful silence—the sound of Mr. Bashwood’s 
sofily-stepping feet. 

Moving slowly past the heaps of bricks rising 
at intervals along the road; coasting carefully 
round the old iron and the broken tiles scat- 
tered here and there in his path, Mr. Bashwood 
advanced from the direction of the country to- 


ward one of the unfinished streets of the suburb. | 
His personal appearance had been apparently | 


made the object of some special attention. His 


false teeth were brilliantly white; his wig was 
+ } 


carefully brushed; his mourning garments, re- 


newed throughout, gleamed with the hideous | 


and slimy gloss of cheap black cloth. He 
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moved with a nervous jauntiness, and looked 
about him with a vacant smile. Having reach- 
ed the first of the skeleton cottages, his watery 
eyes settled steadily for the first time on the 
view of the street before him. The next in- 
stant he started; his breath quickened; he 
leaned trembling and flushing against the un- 
finished wall at his side. «A lady, still at some 
distance, was advancing toward him down the 
length of the street. ‘‘She’s coming!” he 
whispered, with a strange mixture of rapture 
and fear, of alternating color and paleness, 
showing itself in his haggard face. ‘‘I wish I 
was the ground she treads on! I wish I was 
the glove she’s got on her hand!” He burst 
ecstatically into those extravagant words, with 
a concentrated intensity of delight in uttering 
them that actually shook his feeble figure from 
head to foot. 

Smoothly and gracefully the lady glided near- 
er and nearer, until she revealed to Mr. Bash- 
wood’s eyes what Mr. Bashwood’s instincts had 
recognized in the first instance—the face of 
Miss Gwilt. 

She was dressed with an exquisitely express 
ive economy of outlay. The plainest straw 
bonnet procurable, trimmed sparingly with the 
cheapest white ribbon, was on her head. Mod- 
est and tasteful poverty expressed itself in the 
speckless cleanliness and the modestly-propor- 
tioned skirts of her light ‘‘ print” gown, and in 


| the scanty little mantilla of cheap black silk 


which she wore over it, edged with a simple 
frilling of the same material. ‘The lustre of 
her terrible red hair showed itself unshrinkingly 
in a plaited coronet above her forehead, and es- 
caped in one vagrant love-lock, perfectly curled, 
that dropped over her left shoulder. Her gloves, 
fitting her like a second skin, were of the sober 
brown hue which is slowest to show signs of use. 
One hand lifted her dress daintily above the 
impurities of the road; the other held a little 
nosegay of the commonest garden flowers 
Noiselessly and smoothly she came on, with a 
gentle and regular undulation of the print gown; 
with the love-lock softly lifted from moment to 
moment in the evening breeze; with her head a 
little drooped, and her eyes on the ground—in 
walk, and look, and manner, in every casual 
movement that escaped her, expressing that 
subtle mixture of the voluptuous and the mod- 
est which, of the many attractive extremes that 
meet in women, is in a man’s eyes the most ir- 
resistible of all. 

‘Mr. Bashwood!” she exclaimed, in loud, 
clear tones, indicative of the utmost astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ what a surprise to find you here! I 
thought none but the wretched inhabitants ever 
ventured near this side of the town. Hush!” 
she added quickly, in a whisper.—‘“‘ You heard 
right when you heard that Mr. Armadale was 
| going to have me followed and watched. There's 
a man behind one of the houses. We must talk 
| out loud of indifferent things, and Inok as if we 
had met by accident. Ask me what I am do- 
ing. Out loud! Directly! You shall neve: 
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see me again if you don’t instantly leave off 
trembling and do what I tell you!” 

She spoke with a merciless tyranny of eye 
and voice—with a merciless use of her power | 
over the feeble creature whom she addressed. | 
Mr. Bashwood obeyed her in tones that qua- | 
vered with agitation, and with eyes that devour- | 
ed her beauty in a strange fascination of terror | 
and delight. 

‘**T am trying to earn a little money by teach- 
ing music,” she said, in the voice intended to 
veach the spy’s cars. . ‘‘If you are able to rec- 
ommend me any pupils, Mr. Bashwood, your 
good word will oblige me. Have you been in 
the grounds to-day?” she went on, dropping | 
her voice again to a whisper. ‘‘ Has Mr. Arma- | 
dale been near the cottage? Has Miss Milroy 
been out of the garden? No? Are you sure? 
Look out for them to-morrow, and next day, | 
and next day. They are certain to meet and | 
make it up again, and I must and will know of | 
it. Hush! Ask me my terms for teaching | 
music. What are you frightened about? It’s | 
me the man’s after—not you. Louder than | 
when you asked me what I was doing just now; 
louder, or I won't trust you any more; I'll go 
to somebody else !” 

Once more Mr. Bashwood obeyed. ‘‘ Don’t | 
be angry with me,” he murmured faintly, when 
he had spoken the necessary words. ‘* My 
heart beats so—you'll kill me!” 

**You poor old dear!” she whispered back, | 
with a sudden change in her manner—with an | 
easy, satirical tenderness. ‘* What business | 
have you with a heart at your age?” Be here | 
to-morrow at the same time, and tell me what | 
you have seen in the grounds, My terms are 
only five shillings a lesson,” she went on, in her | 
louder tone; ‘* I’m sure that’s not much, Mr. 
Bashwood—I give such long lessons, and I get | 
all my pupils’ music half price.” She suddenly 
dropped her voice again, and looked him bright- | 
ly into instant subjection. ‘+ Don’t let Mr. Ar- | 
madale out of your sight to-morrow! 


| 


If that | 
girl manages to speak to him, and if I don’t | 
hear of it, I'll frighten you to death. If I do} 
hear of it I'll kiss you! Hush! Wish me} 
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| and terror. 


Left alone, Mr. Bashwood turned to the low 
cottage wall near which he had been standing, 
and, resting himself on it wearily, looked at the 
flower in his hand. His past existence had dis. 
ciplined him to bear disaster and insult as few 
happier men could have borne them, but it had 
not prepared him to feel the master-passion of 
humanity, for the first time, at the dreary end 


| of his life, in the hopeless decay of a manhood 


that had withered under the double blight of 


| conjugal disappointment and parental sorrow 


**Oh, if I was only young again!” murmured 
the poor wretch, resting his arms on the w all, 
and touching the flower with his dry, fevered 
lips, in a stealthy rapture of tenderness. “She 
might have liked me when I was twenty!” He 
suddenly started back into an erect position, 
and stared about him in vacant bewilderment 
**She told me to go home,” he 
said, with a startled look. ‘* Why am I stop- 
ping here?” He turned, and hurried on to the 
town—in such dread of her anger, if she locked 
round and saw him, that he never so much as 
ventured on a backward glance at the road by 
which she had retired, and never detected the 
spy dogging her footsteps, under cover of the 


| empty houses and the brick-heaps by the road- 


side. 

Smoothly and gracefully, carefully preserving 
the speckless integrity of her dress, never hast- 
ening her pace, and never looking aside to the 
right hand or the left, Miss Gwilt pursued her 
way toward the open country. ‘The suburb- 
an road branched off at its end in two direc- 
tions. On the left, the path wound through a 
ragged little coppice, to the grazing grounds of 
a neighboring farm. On the right, it led across 
a hillock of waste land to the high-road. Stop- 
ping a moment to consider, but not showing 
the spy that she suspected him, by glancing be- 
hind her, while there was a hiding-place within 
his reach, Miss Gwilt took the path across the 
hillock. ‘I'll catch him there,” she said to 
herself, looking up quietly at the long straight 
line of the empty high-road. Once on the 
ground that she had chosen for her purpose she 
met the difficulties of the position with perfect 


good-night, and go on to the town, and leave tact and self-possession. After walking some 
me to go the other way. I don’t want you— | thirty yards along the road she let her nosegay 
I’m not afraid of the man behind the houses; I | drop—half turned round, in stooping to pick it 
can deal with him by myself. Say good-night, | up—saw the man stopping at the same moment 
and ll let you shake hands. Say it louder, | behind her—and instantly went on again, quick- 
and I'll give you one of my flowers, if you’ll ening her pace, little by little, until she was 
promise not to fall in love with it.” She raised walking at the top of her speed. ‘The spy fell 
her voice again. ‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Bashwood! into the snare laid for him. Seeing the night 
Don’t forget my terms. Five shillings a lesson, | coming, and fearing that he might lose sight 
and the lessons last an hour at a time, and I | of her in the darkness, he rapidly lessened the 
get all my pupils’ music half price, which is an | distance between them. Miss Gwilt went on 
immense advantage, isn’t it?” She slipped a | faster and faster, till she plainly heard his foot- 
flower into his hand—frowned him into obe-| steps behind her—then stopped—turned—and 
dience, and smiled to reward him for obeying, | met the man face to face the next moment. 

at the same moment—lifted her dress again| “ My compliments to Mr. Armadale,” she 
above the impurities of the road—and went on | said, “and tell him I’ve caught you watching 
her way with a dainty and indolent deliberation, | me.” 

8 @ cat goes on her way when she has exhaust- | ‘‘I'm not watching you, miss,” retorted the 
vd the enjoyment of frightening a mouse. | spy, thrown off his guard by the daring plain- 
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ness of the language in which she had spoken 
to him. 


Miss Gwilt’s eyes measured him contemptu- | 


ously from head to foot. He was a weakly, 
undersized man. She was the taller and (quite 
possibly) the stronger of the two. 

‘Take your hat off, you blackguard, when 
you speak to a lady,” she said, and tossed his 
hat in an instant across a ditch by which they 
were standing into a pool on the other side. 


has been following me, and annoying me, all 
the way from the town.” 

Midwinter stepped past her, without uttering 
a word. Faint as the light was, the spy saw 
what was coming in his face, and turning in- 


| stantly, leaped the ditch by the road-side. Be- 


This time the spy was on his guard. He} 
knew as well as Miss Gwilt knew the use which | 


might be made of the precious minutes if he 
turned his back on her and crossed the ditch 
‘*It’s well for you you're a 
woman,” he said, standing scowling at her bare- 
headed in the fast-darkening light. 

Miss Gwilt glanced sidelong down the onward 
vista of the road, and saw, through the gather- 
ing obscurity, the solitary figare of a man rapid- 
ly advancing toward her. Some women would 
have noticed the approach of a stranger at that 
hour and in that lonely place with a certain 
anxiety. Miss Gwilt was too confident in her 
own powers of persuasion not to count on the 
man’s assistance beforehand, whoever he might 
be, because he wasa man. She looked back at 
the spy with redoubled confidence in herself, 
and measured him contemptuously from head 
to foot for the second time. 

‘*T wonder whether I’m strong enough to 
throw you after your hat?” she said. “Tl 
take a turn and consider it.” 


to recover his hat. 


fore Midwinter could follow Miss Gwilt’s hand 
was on his shoulder. 

** No,” she said. 
employer is.” 

Midwinter stopped, and looked at her. 

‘* Strange things have happened since you left 
us,” she wenton. “I have been forced to give 
up my situation, and I am followed and watched 
by a paid spy. Don’t ask who forced me out 


‘*You don’t know who his 


of my situation, and who pays the spy—at least 


| not just yet. 


I can’t make up my mind to tell 
you till I am a little more composed. Let the 
wretch go. Do you mind seeing me safe back 
to my lodging? It’s in your way home. May 
I—may I ask for the support of your arm? 
My little stock of courage is quite exhausted.” 
She took his arm and clung close to it. The 
woman who had tyrannized over Mr. Bashwood 
was gone, and the woman who had tossed the 
spy’s hat into the pool was gone. A timid, 
shrinking, interesting creature filled the fair skin, 
and trembled on the symmetrical limbs of Miss 
Gwilt. She put her handkerchief to her eyes. 


| “They say necessity has no law,” she mur- 


| 


She sauntered on a few steps toward the fig- | 


ure advancing along the road. The spy fol- 
lowed her close. ‘*Try it,” he said, brutally. 
‘You're a fine woman—you're welcome to put 
your arms round me if you like.” As the words 
escaped him he too saw the stranger for the 
first time. He drew back a step and waited. 


his arm as she spoke. 


Miss Gwilt, on her side, advanced a step and | 


waited too. 
The stranger came on, with the lithe light 


mured, faintly. ‘‘I am treating you like an 
old friend. God knows I want one!” 

They went on toward the town. She recov- 
ered herself with a touching fortitude—she put 
her handkerchief back in her pocket, and per- 
sisted in turning the conversation on Midwin- 
ter’s walking tour. ‘It is bad enough to be a 
burden on you,” she said, gently pressing on 
‘*T mustn’t distress you 
as well. ‘Tell me where you have been, and 
what you have seen. Interest me in your jour- 


| ney; help me to escape from myself.” 


step of a practiced walker, swinging a stick in | 


his hand, and carrying a knapsack on his shoul- 
ders. A few paces nearer and his face became 
He was a dark man; his black hair 
was powdered with dust, and his black eyes 
were looking steadfastly forward along the road 
before him. 

Miss Gwilt advanced with the first signs of 
agitation she had shown yet. ‘Is it possible ?” 
she said, softly. ‘*Can it really be you!” 

It was Midwinter, on his way back to Thorpe- 


visible 


Ambrose, after his fortnight among the York- | 


shire moors. 

He stopped and looked at her, in breathless 
surprise. The image of the woman had been 
in his thoughts at the moment when the wo- 
man herself spoke to him. ‘Miss Gwilt!” 
he exclaimed, and mechanically held out his 
hand. 

She took it, and pressed it gently. ‘I should 
have been glad to see you at any time,” she said. 
‘You don’t know how glad I am to see you now. 
May I trouble you to speak to that man? He 


They reached the modest little lodging, in the 
miserable little suburb. Miss Gwilt sighed, and 
removed her glove before she took Midwinter’s 
hand. ‘‘I have taken refuge here,” she said, 
simply. “It is clean and quiet—I am too poor 
to want or expect more. We must say good- 
by, I suppose, unless—”’ she hesitated modestly, 
and satisfied herself by a quick look round that 


” 


| they were unobserved—‘“‘ unless you would like 


to come in and rest a little? I feel so grate- 
fully toward you, Mr. Midwinter! Is there any 
harm, do you think, in my offering you a cup 
of tea?” - 

The magnetic influence of her touch was 
thrilling through him while she spoke. Change 
and absence, to which he had trusted to weaken 
her hold on him, had treacherously strengthened 
it instead. A man exceptionally sensitive, a 
man exceptionally pure in his past life, he stood 
hand in hand in the tempting secrecy of the 
night, with the first woman who had exercised 
over him the all-absorbing influence of her sex. 
At his age and in his position who could have 
left her? The man (with a man’s tempera- 
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ment) doesn’t live who could have left her.! Midwinter struggled against the fascination 
| 


Midwinter went in. 

A stupid, sleepy lad opened the house-door. 
Even he, being a male creature, brightened un- 
der the influence of Miss Gwilt. ‘The urn, 
John,” she said, kindly, ‘‘and another cup and 
saucer. I'll borrow your candle to light my 
candles up stairs—and then I won’t trouble you 
any more to-night.” John was wakeful and 
active in an instant. ‘‘No trouble, miss,” he 
said, with awkward civility. Miss Gwilt took 
his candle with a smile. ‘‘ How good people 
are to me!’’ she whispered, innocently, to Mid- 
winter, as she led the way up stairs to the little 
drawing-room on the first-floor. 

She lit the candles, and, turning quickly on 
her guest, stopped him at the first attempt he 
made to remove the knapsack from his shoul- 
ders. ‘*No,” she said, gently. ‘‘In the good 
old times there were occasions when the ladies 
unarmed their knights. I claim the privilege 
of unarming my knight.” Her dextrous fin- 
gers intercepted his at the straps and buckles; 
and she had the dusty knapsack off before he 
could protest against her touching it. 

They sat down at the one little table in the 
room. It was very poorly furnished—but there 
was something of the dainty neatness of the wo- 
man who inhabited it in the arrangement of the 


have been away,” he said. 


few poor ornaments on the chimney-piece, in the | 


one or two prettily-bound volumes on the chif- 
fonier, in the flowers on the table, and the mod- 
est little work-basket in the window. ‘* Women 


are not all coquettes,” she said, as she took off 
her bonnet and mantilla, and laid them care- 


fully on a chair. ‘‘I won’t go into my room, 
and look in my glass, and make myself smart: 
you shall take me just as Iam.” Her hands 
moved about among the tea-things with a smooth, 
noiseless activity. Her magnificent hair flashed 
crimson in the candle-light, as she turned her 
head hither and thither, searching, with an easy 
grace, for the things she wanted in the tray. 


| miration ? 


Exercise had heightened the brilliancy of her | 


complexion, and had quickened the rapid altern- 
ations of expression in her eyes—the delicious 


languor that stole over them when she was list- | 


ening or thinking, the bright intelligence that 
flashed from them softly when she spoke. In 
the lightest word she said, in the least thing 
she did, there was something that gently solicit- 
ed the heart of the man who sat with her. Per- 
fectly modest in her manner, possessed to per- 
fection of the graceful restraints and refinements 
of a lady, she had all the allurements that feast 
the eye, all the siren-invitations that seduce the 


| of her indifference to Allan. 


sense—a subtle suggestiveness in her silence, | 


and a sexual sorcery in her smile. 


suspending the conversation which she had thus 
far persistently restricted to the subject of Mid- 
winter’s walking tour, ‘‘ if I guessed that you 
have something on your mind—something which 
neither my tea nor my talk can charm away ? 


Are men as curious as women? Is the some- 


thing—Me ?” 


of looking at her and listening to her. “I am 
very anxious te hear what has happened since | 
**But I am stil] 
more anxious, Miss Gwilt, not to distress you 
by speaking of a painful subject.” 7 

She looked at him gratefally. ‘It is fo) 
your sake that I have avoided the painful sub- 
ject,” she said, toying with her spoon among the 
dregs in her empty cup. ‘‘ But you will hear 
about it from others if you don’t hear about it 
from me ; and you ought to know why you found 
me in that strange situation, and why you sce 
me here. Pray remember one thing to begin 
with. I don’t blame your friend Mr. Armadale 
—I blame the people whose instrument he is.” 

Midwinter started. ‘Is it possible,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘that Allan can be in any way answera- 
ble—?” He stopped, and looked at Miss Gwilt 
in silent astonishment. 

She gently laid her hand on his. ‘‘ Don’t be 
angry with me for only telling the truth,” she 
said. ‘Your friend is answerable for every 
thing that has happened to me—innocently an- 


| swerable, Mr. Midwinter, I firmly believe. We 


are both victims. //e is the victim of his posi- 
tion as the richest single man in the neighbor- 
hood; and J am the victim of Miss Milroy’s de- 
termination to marry him.” 

‘*Miss Milroy?” repeated Midwinter, more 
and more astonished. ‘‘Why? Allan himself 
told me—” He stopped again. 

‘* He told you that I was the object of his ad- 
Poor fellow, he admires every body 
—his head is almost as empty as this,” said Miss 
Gwilt, smiling indicatively into the hollow of her 
cup. She dropped the spoon, sighed, and be- 
came serious again. ‘‘I am guilty of the van- 
ity of having let him admire me,” she went on, 
penitently, ‘‘ without the excuse of being able, 
on my side, to reciprocate even the passing in- 
terest that he felt in me. I don’t undervalue 
his many admirable qualities, or the excellent 
position he can offer to his wife. But a woman's 
heart is not to be commanded—no, Mr. Mid- 
winter, not even by the fortunate master of 
Thorpe-Ambrose who commands every thing 
else.” 

She looked him full in the face as she uttered 
that magnanimous sentiment. His eyes dropped 
before hers, and his dark color deepened. He 
had felt his heart leap in him at the declaration 
For the first time 
since they had known each other his interests 
now stood self-revealed before him as openly ad- 
verse to the interests of his friend. 

“TI have been guilty of the vanity of letting 


| Mr. Armadale admire me, and I have suffered 
‘Should I be wrong,” she asked, suddenly | 


| having any rivalry to fear on my part. 


for it,” resumed Miss Gwilt. ‘If there had been 
any confidence between my pupil and me, | 
might have easily satisfied her that she might 
become Mrs. Armadale—if she could—without 
But 
Miss Milroy disliked and distrusted me from the 
first. She took her own jealous view, nd doubt, 


| of Mr. Armadale’s thoughtless attentions to me. 





It was her interest to destroy the position, such 
as it was, that I held in his estimation; and it 
is quite likely her mother assisted her. Mrs. 
Milroy had her motive also (which I am really 
ashamed to mention) for wishing to drive me 
out of the house. Any how, the conspiracy has 
sueceeded. I have been forced (with Mr. Arma- 
dale’s help) to leave the major’s service. Don’t 
be angry, Mr. Midwinter! don’t form a hasty 
pinion! I dare say Miss Milroy has some good 
jualities, though I have not found them out; 
and I assure you again and again that I don’t 
blame Mr. Armadale—I only blame the people 
whose instrument he is.” 

“ How is he their instrument? How can he 
ve the instrument of any enemy of yours?” 
asked Midwinter. ‘‘ Pray excuse my anxiety, 


Miss Gwilt—Allan’s good name is as dear to me | 


as my own!” 
Miss Gwilt’s eyes turned full on him again, 


and Miss Gwilt’s heart abandoned itself inno- | 


cently to an outburst of enthusiasm. ‘‘ How I 
admire your earnestness!” she said. ‘‘ How I 
like your anxiety for your friend! Oh, if wo- 
men could only form such friendships! Oh, you 
happy, happy men!” Her voice faltered, and 
her convenient tea-cup absorbed her for the third 
“*T would give all the little beauty I pos- 
sess,” she said, ‘* if I could only find such a friend 
as Mr. Armadale has found in you. I never 
shall, Mr. Midwinter, I never shall. Let us go 
back to what we were talking about. I can only 
tell you how your friend is concerned in my mis- 
fortunes, by telling you something first about 
myself. Iam like many other governesses; I 
am the victim of sad domestic circumstances. 
It may be weak of me, but I have a horror of 
alluding to them among strangers. My silence 
about my family and my friends exposes me 
to misinterpretation in my dependent position. 
Does it do me any harm, Mr. Midwinter, in 
your estimation ?” 

‘*God forbid!” said Midwinter, fervently. 
‘*'There is no man living,” he went on, thinking 
of his own family story, ‘‘ who has better reason 
to understand and respect your silence than I 
have.” 


time. 


**Oh,” she said, ‘*I knew it, the first moment 
I saw you! I knew that you, too, had suffered, 
that you too had sorrows which you kept sacred! 
Strange, strange sympathy! I believe in mes- 
merism—do you?” She suddenly recollected 
herself and shuddered. ‘‘ Oh, what have I done? 
what must you think of me?” she exclaimed, as 
he yielded to the magnetic fascination of her 
touch, and forgetting every thing but the hand 
that lay warm in his own, bent over it and kissed 
it. ‘*Spare me!” she said, faintly, as’ she felt 
the burning touch of his lips. ‘I am so friend- 
less, I am so completely at your mercy !” 

He turned away from her, and hid his face in 
his hands—he was trembling, and she saw it. 
She looked at him, while his face was hidden 
from her—she looked at him with a furtive in- 
terest and surprise. “ How that man loves me!” 
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she thought. ‘I wonder whether there was a 
time once when I might have loved him?” 

The silence between them remained unbroken 

for some minutes. He had felt her appeal to 
his consideration as she had never expected or 
intended him to feel it—he shrank from look- 
ing at her or from speaking to her again. 
** Shall I go on with my story?” she asked. 
Shall we forget and forgive on both sides?” 
A woman's inveterate indulgence for every ex- 
pression of a man’s admiration which keeps 
within the limits of a personal respect curved 
her lips gently into a charming smile. She 
looked down meditatively at her dress, and 
brushed a crumb off her lap with a little flut- 
tering sigh. ‘‘I was telling you,” she went on, 
‘**of my reluctance to speak to strangers of my 
sad family story. It was in that way, as I after- 
ward found out, that I laid myself open to Miss 
Milroy’s malice and Miss Milroy’s suspicion. 
Private inquiries about me were addressed to the 
lady who was my reference—at Miss Milroy's 
suggestion, in the first instance, I have no doubt. 
I am sorry to say this is not the worst of it. By 
some underhand means of which I am quite ig- 
norant, Mr. Armadale’s simplicity was imposed 
on—and when application was made secretly 
to my reference in London, it was made, Mr. 
Midwinter, through your friend.” 

Midwinter suddenly rose from his chair and 
looked at her. The fascination that she exer- 
cised over him, powerful as it was, became a 
suspended influence now that the plain disclos- 
ure came plainly at last from her lips. He look- 
ed at her, and sat down again like a man be- 
wildered, without uttering a word. 

**Remember how weak he is,” pleaded Miss 
Gwilt, gently, ‘‘and make allowances for him 
asIdo. The trifling accident of his failing to 
find my reference at the address given him seems, 
I can’t imagine why, to have excited Mr. Arma- 
dale’s suspicion. At any rate he remained in 
London. What he did there it is impossible for 
metosay. Iwas quite in the dark; I knew no- 
thing; I distrusted nobody; I was as happy in 
my little round of duties as I could be with a 


| pupil whose affections I had failed to win— 
Miss Gwilt seized his hand impulsively. | 


when, one morning, to my indescribable aston- 
ishment, Major Milroy showed me a correspond- 
ence between Mr. Armadale and himself. He 
spoke to me in his wife’s presence. Poor creat- 
ure, I make no complaint of her—such affliction 
as she suffers excuses every thing. I wish I 
could give you some idea of the letters between 
Major Milroy and Mr. Armadale—but my head 
is only a woman’s head, and I was so confused 
and distressed at the time! All I can tell you 
is, that Mr. Armadale chose to preserve silence 
about his proceedings in London under circum- 
stances which made that silence a reflection on 
my character. The major was most kind; his 
confidence in me remained unshaken—but could 
his confidence protect me against his wife’s prej- 
udice and his daughter’s ill-will? Oh the hard- 
ness of women to each other! Oh the humili- 
ation if men only knew some of us as we really 
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are! What could Ido? I couldn’t defend my- 
self against mere imputations; and I couldn't 
remain in my situation after a slur had been 
cast on me. My pride (Heaven help me, I was 
brought up like a gentlewoman, and I have sens- 
ibilities that are not blunted even yet!)—my 
pride got the better of me, and I left my place. 
Don’t let it distress you, Mr. Midwinter! There’s 
a bright side to the picture. The ladies in the 
neighborhood have overwhelmed me with kind- 
ness; I have the prospect of getting pupils to 
teach; I am spared the mortification of going 
back to be a burden on my friends. The only 
complaint I have to make is, I think, a just one. 
Mr. Armadale has been back at Thorpe-Am- 
brose for some days. I have entreated him, by 
letter, to grant mean interview; to tell me what 
dreadful suspicions he has of me, and to let me 
set myself right in his estimation. Would you 
believe it? he has declined to see me—under 


the influence of others; not of his own free-will, | 


Iam sure! Cruel, isn’t it? But he has even 


used me more cruelly still—he persists in sus- | 


pecting me—it is he who is having me watched. 
Oh, Mr. Midwinter, don’t hate me for telling 
you what you must know! 
persecuting me and frightening me to-night was 
only earning his money, after all, as Mr. Arma- 
dale’s spy.” 

Once more Midwinter started to his feet ; and 
this time the thoughts that were in him found 
their way into words. 

*“T can’t believe it, I won't believe it!” he 
**If the man told you 
I beg your pardon, Miss 


exclaimed, indignantly. 
that the man lied. 
Gwilt; I beg your pardon from the bottom of 
my heart. Don’t, pray don’t think I doubt you; 
I only say there is some dreadful mistake. I am 
not sure that I understand as I onght all that 


you have told me. But this last infamous mean- 
ness of which you think Allan guilty, I do un- 
derstand. I swear to you he is incapable of 
it! Some scoundrel has been taking advantage 


of him; some scoundrel has been using his 


name. 
me time. 


I'll prove it to you if you will only give 


can’t even enjoy the pleasure of being here. 


Oh,” he burst out, desperately, ‘I’m sure you | 


feel for me after what you have said—-I feel so 
for you!” 

Iie stopped in confusion. Miss Gwilt’s eyes 
were looking at him again; and Miss Gwilt’s 
hand had found its way once more into his 
own. 

** You are the most generous of living men,” 
she said, softly; ‘*I will believe what you tell 
me to believe. Go,” she added, in a whisper, 
suddenly releasing his hand and turning away 
from him. ‘For both our sakes, go!” 

His heart beat fast; he looked at her as she 
dropped into a chair and put her handkerchief 
to hereyes. For one moment he hesitated—the 
next he snatched up his knapsack from the floor, 
and left her precipitately without a backward 
look or a parting word. 


The man you found | 


Let me go and clear it up at once. | 
I can’t rest; I can’t bear to think of it; I| 
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She rose when the door closed on him. 
change came over her the instant she was alon 
The color faded out of her cheeks: the beaut) 
died out of her eyes; her face hardened horri- 
bly with a silent despair. ‘‘ It’s even baser work 
than I bargained for,” she said, ‘‘to deceive him.” 
After pacing to and fro in the room for som 
minutes, she stopped wearily before the glass 
over the fire-place. ‘* You strange creature! 
she murmured, leaning her elbows on the man- 
tle-piece, and languidly addressing the reflectio; 
of herself in the glass. ‘‘ Have you got am 
conscience left? And has that man roused it?” 

The reflection of her face changed slowh 
The color returned to her cheeks, the delicioi 
languor began to suffuse her eyes again. Her 
lips parted gently, and her quickening breath 
began to dim the surface of the glass. Sly 
drew back from it, after a moment’s absorption 
in her own thoughts, with a start of terror 
‘What am I doing?” she asked herself in a 
sudden panic of astonishment. ‘Am I mad 
enough to be thinking of him in that way ?” 

She burst into a mocking laugh, and opened 
her desk on the table recklessly with a bang 
‘*Tt’s high time I had some talk With mother 
| Jezebel,” she said, and sat down to write to 
| Mrs. Oldershaw. 
| JT have met with Mr. Midwinter,” she be- 
gan, ‘funder very lucky circumstances; and I 
| have made the most of my opportunity. H 
| has just left me for his friend Armadale ; and 
one of two good things will happen to-morrow. 
| If they don’t quarrel, the doors of Thorpe-Am- 
brose will be open to me again at Mr. Midwin- 

| ter’s intercession. If they do quarrel, I shall 
| be the unhappy cause of it, and I shall find my 
| way in for myself, on the purely Christian er- 
| rand of reconciling them.” 
She hesitated at the next sentence, wrote th: 
| first few words of it, scratched them out again, 
| and petulantly tore the letter into fragments, 
| and threw the pen to the other end of the room. 
Turning quickly on her chair, she looked at the 
| seat which Midwinter had occupied ; her foot 
restlessly tapping the floor, and her handker- 
chief thrust like a gag between her clenched 
teeth. ‘* Young as you are,” she thought, with 
her mind reviving the image of him in the 
empty chair—‘ there has been something out of 
the common in your life—and I must and will 
know it!” 

The house clock struck the hour and roused 
her. She sighed, and walking back to the 
glass, wearily loosened the fastenings of her 
dress; wearily removed the studs from the 
chemisette beneath it, and put them on the 
chimney-piece. She looked indolently at the 
reflected beauties of her neck and bosom, as 
she unplaited her hair and threw it back in 
one great mass over her shoulders. ‘‘ Fancy,” 
she thought, ‘‘ if he saw me now!” She turned 
back to ‘the table, and sighed again as she ex- 
tinguished one of the candles and took the other 
in her hand. ‘ Midwinter?” she said, as she 
passed through the folding-doors of the room to 


A 


’ 
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her bedchamber. ‘‘I don’t believe in his name, 
to begin with!” 


The night had advanced by more than an 
hour before Midwinter was back again at the 
great house. 

Twice, well as the homeward way was known 
to him, he had strayed out of the right road. 
The events of the evening—the interview with 
Miss Gwilt herself, after his fortnight’s solitary 
thinking of her; the extraordinary change that 
had t 
seen her last; and the startling assertion of 
Allan’s connection with it—had all conspired 
to throw his mind into a state of ungovernable 

The darkness of the cloudy night 
added to his bewilderment. Even the familiar 
gates of Thorpe-Ambrose seemed strange to 
him When he tried to think of it, it was 
a mystery to him how had reached the 
piac oe 

The front of the house was dark and closed 
for the night. Midwinter went round to the 
back. The sound of men’s voices, as he ad- 
van They 
tinguishable as the voices of the first and second 
footman, and the subject of conversation be- 
them was their master. 


iken place in her position since he had 


vonfusion. 


he 


1d, caught his ear. were soon dis- 


tween 
‘*T’ll bet you an even half-crown he’s driven 
of the neighborhood before another week is 
ver his head,” said the first footman. 
“Done?” said the second. “He 
as you think.” 
?” retorted the other. 


isn’t as 
easy ariven 


‘Isn't he 
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mobbed if he stops here! I tell you again, he’s 
not satisfied with the mess he’ l 
I know it for certain he’s having the governess 
watched.” 

At those words Midwinter mechanically 
checked himself before he turned the corner of 
His first doubt of the result of his 
meditated appeal to Allan ran through him like 
a sudden chill. The influence exercised by the 
voice of public scandal is a force which acts in 
opposition to the ordinary law of mechanics. 


ready. 


s got intoa 


the house. 


It is strongest, not by concentration, but by dis- 
tribution. To the primary sound we may shut 
our ears; but the reverberation of it in echoes 
is irresistible. On his way back Midwinter's 
one desire had been to find Allan up and to 
speak to him immediately. His one hope now 
was to gain time to contend with the new doubts 
and to silence the new misgivings—his one pres- 
ent anxiety was to hear that Allan had gone to 
bed. He turned the corner of the house and 
presented himself before the men smoking their 
pipes in the back garden. As soon as their as- 
tonishment allowed them to speak they offered 
to rouse their master. Allan had given his 
friend up for that night and had gone to bed 
about half an hour since. 

‘*It was my master’s particular order, Sir,” 
said the head footman, ‘‘that he was to be told 
of it if you came back.” 

“‘It is my particular request,” returned Mid- 
winter, ‘*that you won't disturb him.” 

The men looked at each other wonderingly, 


** He'll be | as he took his candle and left them. 
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rPUE pleasant summer months, alas! have fled, 
And mellow Autumn, with her fruits, is here, 
Wearing the hectic flush upon her cheeks 
Which marks the slow decadence of the year ; 
And through the leaves the sad winds softly moan 


For the sweet summer which, alas! has flown. 


No more I hear the cheery mowers sing 


Down in the meadow where the grass grew tall, 

No more I hear their seythe-blades blithely ring ; 
A tender purple mist hangs over all, 

Veiling the valley and each wooded steep 


Where nods the golden reed as if in sleep. 


The restless bluebird through the wood flits by, 
She utters scarce a note through all the day; 

The blackbird's liquid voice has turned to dry— 
Alas! alas! they soon will pass away! 

And these bright tints which mark the closing year 


Ere many days will wither and grow sere. 


IIere gazing on them, where I sit apart, 
These leaves of gold, these berries of rich red, 
m to see the ghost of War go by, 
Leaving the traces of his bleeding tread 
Iu these lone paths which skirt the solemn wood 


Where oft I wander wrapt in silent mood. 


And through the shadowy vista of the Past 
Vanish his blood-stained robes, and roll away 

The echoes of the battle’s deafening blast; 
And like the coming of the dawn of 

Walks 


Parent of plenty and of large increase. 


Peace within her vineyard, sm 


Too well I know these Autumn days must pass, 
Like the dead Summer which has gone before; 
These painted glories all must fade, alas! 
Like hopes which perish and are known no more; 
And down these walks the whirling leaf will go 


On chilly winds that through December blow 


Already now on yonder mountain height 
Sounds Winter's clarion wailing through the trees, 
Calling his hosts from out the frozen North, 
Where toppling icebergs sail the polar sea 
And streaming far across the lonely night 


Shine the Aurora’s quivering beams of light. 


But thongh the Winter comes with slect and snow, 
And wailing winds that howl with voices drear, 
Upon the hearth the ruddy flames shall glow, 
And seated there with friends whom we hold dear, 
Unmindful of the bitter, searching blast 


We will not mourn the seasons that are past. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE FOURTH. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FEW GRAINS OF PEPPER. 

HE dolls’ dress-maker went no more to the 

business-premises of Pubsey and Co. in St. 
Mary Axe, after chance had disclosed to her (as 
she supposed) the flinty and hypocritical charac- 
ter of Mr. Riah. She often moralized over her 
work on the tricks and the manners of that ven- 
erable cheat, but made ber little purchases else- 
where, and lived a secluded life. After much 
consultation with herself, she decided not to put 
Lizzie Hexam on her guard against the old man, 


arguing that the disappointment of finding him | 


out would come upon her quite soon enough. 
Therefore, in her communication with her friend 
by letter, she was silent on this theme, and prin- 
cipally dilated on the backslidings of her bad 
child, who every day grew worse and worse. 

** You wicked old boy,” Miss Wren would say 
to him, with a menacing forefinger, “ you'll 
force me to run away from you, after all, you 
will; and then you'll shake to bits, and there'll 
be nobody to pick up the pieces !” 

At this foreshadowing of a desolate decease 
the wicked old boy would whine and whimper, 
and would sit shaking himself into the lowest of 


low spirits, until such time as he could shake | 


himself out of the house and shake another 
threepennyworth into himseif. 
or dead sober (he had come to such a pass that 
he was least alive in the latter state), it was al- 
ways on the conscience of the paralytic scare- 
crow that he had betrayed his sharp parent for 


sixty threepennyworths of rum, which were all | 
gone, and that her sharpness would infallibly | 


detect his having done it, sooner or later. 


All 


things considered therefore, and addition made | 


of the state of his body to the state of his mind, 
the bed on which Mr. Dolls r »posed was a bed 
of roses from which the flowers and leaves had 
entirely faded, leaving him to lie upon the thorns 
and stalks, 

On a certain day Miss Wren was alone at her 
work, with the house-door set open for coolness, 


and was trolling in a small sweet voice a mourn- | 
ful little song which might have been the song | 
of the doll she was dressing, bemoaning the | 
brittleness and meltability of wax, when whom | 


should she descry standing on the pavement, 
looking in at her, but Mr. Fledgeby. 

**T thought it was you?” said Fledgeby, com- 
ing up the two steps. 

“‘Did you?” Miss Wren retorted. 
thought it was you, young man. 
cidence. 
mistaken. How clever we are!” 

“Well, and how are you ?” said Fledgeby. 

**T am pretty much as usual, Sir,” replied 


Quite a coin- 


But dead drunk | 


And I | 


You're not mistaken, and I’m not | 


A TURNING. 
| Miss Wren. 
| tied out of my life and senses 
| child.” 

Fledgeby’s small eyes opened so wide that thi y 
| might have passed for ordinary-sized eyes, as lie 

stared about him for the very young person whom 
| he supposed to be in question. 

‘* But you’re not a parent,” said Miss Wren, 
| “and consequently it’s of no use talking to you 
upon a family subject.—To what am I to attrib 

ute the honor and favor?” 

‘*To a wish to improve your acquaintance,” 
| Mr. Fledgeby replied. 

Miss Wren, stopping to bite her thread, looked 

at him very knowingly. 

“We never meet now,” 
we ?” 

**No,” said Miss Wren, 
word. 

**So I had a mind,” pursued Fledgeby, ‘to 
come and have a talk with you about our dodg- 
ing friend, the child of Israel.” 

“So he gave you my address; did he?” asked 

| Miss Wren. - 

“T got it out of him,” 
stammer. 

**You seem to see a good deal of him,” re- 
marked Miss Wren, with shrewd distrust. ‘A 
good deal of him you seem to see, considering.” 

**Yes, Ido,” said Fledgeby. ‘* Considering.” 

**Haven’t you,” inquired the dress-maker, 
| bending over the doll on which her art was be- 
ing exercised, ‘* done interceding with him yet?” 
| No,” said Fledgeby, shaking his head. 

**La! Been interceding with him all this 
time, and sticking to him still?” said Miss 
Wren, busy with her work. 

“Sticking to him is the word,” said Fledgeby. 

Miss Wren pursued her occupation with a 
| concentrated air, and asked, after an interval of 
| silent industry : 
| ** Are you in the army?” 

‘‘ Not exactly,” said Fledgeby, rather flattered 
| by the question. 
| ‘*Navy ?” asked Miss Wren. 

‘*N—no,” said Fledgeby. He qualified these 
two negatives as if he were not absolutely in 
either service, but was almost in both. 

‘¢ What are you then ?” demanded Miss Wren. 

“T am a gentleman, I am,” said Fledgeby. 

*“*Oh!” assented Jenny, screwing up her 
| mouth with an appearance of conviction. ‘‘ Yes, 
|to be sure! That accounts for your having so 
much time to give to interceding. But only to 
| think how kind and friendly a gentleman you 
must be !” 

Mr. Fledgeby found that he was skating round 
a board marked Dangerous, and had better cut 
|out a fresh track. ‘‘ Let’s get back to the dodg- 


“A very unfortunate parent, wor- 
by a very bad 


said Fledgeby ; 


chopping off 


said Fledgeby, with a 








erest of the dodgers,” said he. ‘‘ What's he up 


to in the case of your friend the handsome gal ? 
He must have some object. What's his object ?’ 

‘¢Can not undertake to say, Sir, I am sure!” 
returned Miss Wren, composedly, 

“ He 
said Fledgeby; “‘and I have a fancy that I 
should like to have another look at her. Now 
I know he knows where she is gone.” 

‘Can not undertake to say, Sir, I am sure!” 
Miss Wren again rejoined. 

‘* And you know where she is gone,”’ hazard- 
ed Fledgeby. 

‘‘Can not undertake to say, Sir, really,” 
plied Miss Wren. 

The quaint little chin met Mr. Fledgeby’s gaze 
with such a bafiling hitch that that agreeable 


won't acknowledge where she’s gone,” 


re- 


gentleman was for some time at a loss how to 
resume his fascinating part in the dialogue. At 
length he said: 

‘*Miss Jenny !—That’s your name, 
mistake ?” 


“Probably you don’t mistake, Sir,”’ was Miss 


if I don’t 


Wren’s cool answer ; ‘‘ because you had it on the 
Mine, you know.” 
“Miss Jenny! 


best authority. 
Instead of coming up and 
It'll 
r, I assure you,” said Fledgeby, be 
stowing an inveigling twinkle or two upon the 
dress-maker. ‘‘ You'll find it pay better.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Miss Jenny, holding out her 
doll at arm’s-length, and critically contemplat- 
effect of her art with her scissors on her 


being dead, let’s come out and look alive. 


pay bette 


ing the 
lips and her head thrown back, as if her interest 
lay there, and not in the conversation; ‘* per- 
haps you'll explain your meaning, young man, 
which is Greek to me.—You must have another 
touch of blue in your trimming, my dear.” Hav- 
ing addressed the last remark to her fair client, 
Miss Wren proceeded to snip at some blue frag- 
ments that lay before her among fragments of 
all colors, and to thread a needle from a skein 
of blue silk. 

‘** Look here,” said Fledgeby.—‘‘ Are you at- 
tending ?”’ 

“TI am attending, Sir,” replied Miss Wren, 
without the slightest appearance of so doing. 
** Another touch of blue in your trimming, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* Well, look here,” said Fledgeby, rather dis- 
couraged by the circumstances under which he 
found himself pursuing the conversation. ‘If 
you're attending—” 

(‘* Light btie, my sweet young lady,” remark- 
ed Miss Wren, in a sprightly tone, ‘‘ being best 
suited to your fair complexion and your flaxen 
curls.’’) 

‘I say, if you're attending, ” proceeded Fledge- 
by, ‘‘it’ll pay better in this way. It'll lead in a 
roundabout manner to your buying damage and 
waste of Pubsey and Co. at a nominal price, or 
even getting it for nothing.” 

** Aha!” thought the dress-maker. ‘ But you 
are not so roundabout, Little Eyes, that I don’t 
notice your answering for Pubsey and Co. after 
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all! Little Eyes, Littke Eyes, you’re too cun- 
ning by half.” 

“ And I take it for granted,” pursued Fledge- 
by, “that to get the most of your materials ft 
nothing would be well worth your whiie, Miss 
Jenny ?” 

‘*You may take it for granted,” returned the 
dress-maker with many knowing nods, ‘that it’s 
always well worth my while to make money.” 

‘Now,” said Fledgeby, approvingly, *‘ you're 
answering to a sensible Now, 
and looking alive! So I make so 
free, Miss Jenny, as to offer the remark, that 
you and Judah were too thick together to last. 
intimate with such a deep 
file as Judah without beginning t 


purpose, you're 


coming out 


You can’t come to be 
» see a little 
way into him, you know,” said Fledgeby, with 
a wink. 

‘*T must own,” returned the dress-maker, with 
her eyes upon her work, ‘‘ that we are not good 
friends at present.” 

“TI know you're not good friends at present,” 
said Fledgeby. ‘I know all about it. I should 
like to pay off Judah by not lett him 
his In 
things he'll get it by hook or by crook, but— 
hang it all!—don’t let him have his own deep 
way in every thing. That's much.” Mr. 
Fledgeby said this with some display of indig- 


by. 
have 
most 


ng 


own deep way in every thing 


too 
nant warmth, as if he 
for Virtue. 

‘* How can I prevent his having his own way ?” 
began the dress-maker. 

“Deep way, I called it,” 

“His own deep way, in any 

*“T'll tell you,” said Fledgeby. like to 
hear you ask it, because it’s looking alive. It’s 
what I should expect to find in one of your 
cious understanding. Now, candidly.” 

‘*Eh ?” cried Miss Jenny. 

**T said, now candidly,” 
plained, a little put out. 

‘¢Oh-h !” 

*T should be glad to countermine 
specting the handsome gal, your fri 
means something there. 


was counsel in the cause 


saga- 
Mr. 


Fledgeby ex- 


him 
na, 


re- 
He 
You may depend upon 
it, Judah means something there. He has a 
motive, and of course his motive is a dark mo- 
tive. it’s 
sary to his motive”—Mr. Fledgeby’s constructive 


Now, whatever his motive is, neces- 
powers were not equal to the avoidance of some 
tautology here—‘‘that it should be kept from 
me what he has done with her. So I put it to 
you, who know: What das he done with her? 
I ask nomore. And is that asking much, when 
you understand that it will pay ?” 

Miss Jenny Wren, who had cast her eyes upon 
the bench again after her last interruption, sat 
looking at it, needle in hand but not working, 
for some moments. She then briskly resumed 
her work, and said, with a sidelong glance of her 
eyes and chin at Mr. Fledgeby, 

‘* Where d’ye live ?” 

* Albany, Piccadilly,” replied Fledgeby. 

** When are you at home?” 
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““When you like.” 

‘** Breakfast-time ?” said Jenny, in her abrupt- 
est and shortest manner. 

‘*No better time in the day,” said Fledgeby. 

** T'll look in upon you to-morrow, young man. 
Those two ladies,” 
appointment in Bond Street at ten precisely. 
When I've dropped ‘em there I'll drive round to 
you.” With a weird little laugh Miss Jenny 
pointed to her crutch-stick as her equipage. 

‘** This is looking alive indeed!” cried Fledge- 
by, rising. . 

‘“*Mark you! I promise you nothing,” 
the dolls’ dress-maker, dabbing two dabs at him 
with her needle, as if she put out both his eyes. 

‘No, no. J understand,” returned Fledge- 
by. ‘*The damage and waste question shall be 
settled first. It shall be made to pay; don’t 
you be afraid. Good-day, Miss Jenny.” 

**Good-day, young man.” 

Mr. Fledgeby’s prepossessing form withdrew 
itself; and the little dress-maker, clipping and 
snipping and stitching, and stitching and snip- 
ping and clipping, fell to work at a great rate ; 
musing and muttering all the time. 

‘*Misty, misty, misty. Can't make it out. 
Little Eyes and the wolf in a conspiracy? Or 


Little Eyes and the wolf against one another? | 


Can’t make it out. My poor Lizzie, have they 
both designs against you, either way? Can't 
make it out. Is Little Eyes Pubsey, and the 
wolf Co? Can’t make it out. Pubsey true to 
Pubsev false to Co, and 
Can't make it out. What said 
Little Eyes? ‘Now, candidly?? Ah! How- 
ever the cat jumps, he’s a liar. That's all I can 
make out at present; but you may go to bed in 
the Albany, Piccadilly, with that for your pillow, 
young man!” 
again dabbed out his eyes separately, and mak- 
ing a loop in the air of her thread and deftly 
catching it into a knot with her needle, seemed 
to bowstring him into the bargain. 

For the terrors undergone by Mr. Dolls that 
evening when his little parent sat profoundly 
meditating over her work, and when he imag- 
ined himself found out, as often as she changed 
her attitude, or turned her eyes toward him, 
there is no adequate name. Moreover it was 
her habit to shake her head at that wretched old 
boy whenever she caught his eye as he shivered 
and shook. What are popularly called ‘the 
trembles” being in full force upon him that even- 
ing, and likewise what are popularly called ‘* the 
horrors,” he had a very bad time of it; which 
was not made better by his being so remorseful 
as frequently to moan ‘‘ Sixty threepenn’orths.” 
This imperfect sentence not being at all intelli- 
gible as a confession, but sounding like a Gar- 
gantnan order for a dram, brought him into new 
difficulties by oceasioning his parent to pounce 
at him in a more than usually snappish manner, 
and to overwhelm him with bitter reproaches. 

What was a bad time for Mr. Dolls could not 
fail to be a bad time for the dolls’ dress-maker. 


Co, and Co to Pubsey ? 


Co to Pubsey ? 


pointing to dolls, ‘have an | 


said | 


Thereupon the little dress-maker | 
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| However, she was on the alert next morning, 
| and drove to Bond Street, and set down the two 
| ladies punctually, and then directed her equipage 
| to conduct her to the Albany. Arrived at the 
| doorway of the house in which Mr. Fledgeby’s 
chambers were, she found a lady standing there 
in a traveling dress, holding in her hand—of a]| 
things in the world—a gentleman's hat. 

“You want some one?” said the lady in a 
| Stern manner. 

‘*T am going up stairs to Mr. Fledgeby’s.” 

“You can not do that atthismoment. There 
is a gentleman with him. I am waiting for the 
| gentleman. His business with Mr. Fledgeby 
will very soon be transacted, and then you can 
go up. Until the gentleman comes down, you 
must wait here.” 

While speaking, and afterward, the lady kept 
watchfully between her and the staircase, as if 
prepared to oppose her going up by force. The 
lady being of a stature to stop her with a hand, 
and looking mightily determined, the dress- 
maker stood still. 

**Well? Why do you listen?” 
lady. 

**T am not listening,” said the dress-maker, 

‘*What do you hear?” asked the lady, alter- 
ing her phrase. 

“Ts it a kind of a spluttering somewhere ?” 
said the dress-maker, with an inquiring look. 

**Mr. Fledgeby in his shower-bath, perhaps,” 
| remarked the lady, smiling. 
| ‘*And somebody’s beating a carpet, I think ?” 

“*Mr. Fledgeby’s carpet, I dare say,” replied 
the smiling lady. 

Miss Wren had a reasonably good eye foi 
smiles, being well accustomed to them on the 
part of her young friends, though their smiles 
mostly ran smaller than in nature. But she 
had never seen so singular a smile as that upon 
this lady’s face. It twitched her nostrils open 
in a remarkable manner, and contracted her lips 
and eyebrows. 


asked the 





It was a smile of enjoyment too, 
though of such a fierce kind that Miss Wren 
thought she would rather not enjoy herself than 
do it in that way. 

‘* Well!” said the lady, watching her. ‘‘ What 
now ?” 

‘**T hope there’s nothing the matter!” said the 
dress-maker. 

“Where ?” inquired the lady. 

“T don’t know where,” said Miss Wren, star- 
ing about her. ‘‘ But I never heard such odd 
noises. Don’t you think I had better call some- 
body ?” 

“TJ think you had better not,” returned the 
lady with a significant frown, and drawing 
closer. 

On this hint the dress-maker relinquished the 
idea, and stood looking at the lady as hard as 
the lady looked at her. Meanwhile the dress- 
maker listened with amazement to the odd noises 
which still continued, and the lady listened too, 
but with a coolness in which there was no trace 
of amazement. 
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Soon afterward came a slamming and bang- 
ing of doors ; and then came running down stairs 
a gentleman with whiskers, and out of breath, 
who seemed to be red-hot. 

“Ts your business done, Alfred?” 
the lady 

‘Very thoroughly done,” replie 
} 


as he took his hat from her. 


inquired 


man, 
‘“You can go up to Mr. Fledgceby as 

said the lady, moving 

And you can take 

of stick with you,” added the ra 

and 

Mr. Alfred 


leaving En; 


, ” 
you like, 
“Oh! 


ntleman politely, 


say, if you please, that they come from 
Lammle, with his compliments on 
land. Mr. Alfred Lammle. Beso 
good as not to forget the name.” 


[he three pieces of stick were three broken | 


and frayed fragments of astout lithe cane. Miss 
Jenny taking them wonderingly, and the gentle- 
man repeating with a grin, ‘* Mr. Alfred Lammle, 
if you'll be so good. Compliments, on leaving 
ingland,” the lady and gentleman walked away 
ly, and Miss Jenny 


deliberately, and her 
crutch-stick went up stairs. 


‘*Lammle, Lam- 
Miss Jenny repeated 
panted from stair to stair, ‘* where have I heard 
that name? Lammle, Lammle? 
Saint Mary Axe!” 

With a gleam of new intelligence in her sharp 
face the dolls’ dress-maker pulled at Fiedgeby’s 
bell. No one answered; but from within the 
chambers there proceeded a continuous splutter- 
ing sound of a highly singular and unintelligible 
nature. 


mle, Lammle ?” as she 


I know! 


‘* Good gracious! 
cried Miss Jenny. 
Pulling at the 


Is Little Eyes choking ?” 


bell again and getting no re- 
pushed the outer door, and found it 


standing ajar. 


she 
No one being visible on her 
opening it wider, and the spluttering continu- 
ing, she took the liberty of opening an inner 
door, and then beheld the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of Mr. Fledgeby in a shirt, a pair of Turk- 
ish trowsers, and a Turkish cap, rolling over and 
over on his own carpet, and spluttering wonder- 
fully. 

‘**Oh Lord !” gasped Mr. Fledgeby. 
eye! Stop thi f! 


my eve! 


‘Oh my 
Iam strangling. Fire! Oh 
A glass of water. Give mea glass of 
Shut the door. Murder! Oh Lord!” 
And then rolled and spluttered more than ever. 

Hurrying into another room, Miss Jenny 
a glass of water, and brought it for Fledgel 
relief: who, gasping, spluttering, and rattling 
in his throat betweenwhiles, drank some water, 
and laid his head faintly on her arm. 

“Oh my eye!” cried Fledgeby, struggling 
anew. ‘‘It’s salt and snufi. It’s up my nose, 
and down my throat, and in my windpipe. 
Ugh! Ow! Ow! Ow! Ah—h—h—h!” And 
here, crowing fearfully, with his eyes starting 
out of his head, appeared to be contending with 
every mortal disease incidental to poultry. 

‘** And Oh my eye, I'm so sore!” cried Fledge- 
by, starting over on his back, in a spasmodic 


water. 


way that caused the dress-maker to retreat to 
the wall. y ) put 
to my back and arms, and legs and sh 
Ugh! my throat again and can't 
comeup. Ow! Ow! Ow! Ah—h—h—h! Oh 
I smart so!” Here Mr. Fledgeby bounded up, 
and bounded down, and went rolling over and 


**Oh I smart so! something 
yulders 


It's down 


he 


until 


Mi: 


**Oh my eve! 


no m is a uc \ 
don’t 
s and I smart 


scream, 


to cry out, 
! I'm covered with weal 


slap me 

However, he gradually ceased to choke and 
crow, saving at intervals, and Miss Jenny got 
him into an easy-chair: where, with his eyes 
red and watery, with his features swollen, and 
with some half-dozen livid bars across his face, 
he presented a most rueful sight. 

“What ever possessed you to take salt and 
snuff, young man?” inquired Miss Jenny. 


‘*T didn’t take it,” the dismal ye uth repjied. 


“Tt was crammed into my mouth.” 


asked Mi 
answered Fledgeby. ‘*The as- 
Lammle. He rubbed it into my mouth 
and up my nose and down my throat—Ow! 
Ow! Ow! Ah—h—h—h! Ugh! rent 
my crying out, and then cruelly assaulted m 

** With this ?” asked Miss Jenny, showing the 
pieces of cane. 

‘*That’s the weapon,” said Fledgeby, eying 
it with the air of an acquaintance. “ He broke 
it over me. Oh I smart so! How did you 
come by it ?” 


‘*Who crammed it ?” 
‘““He did,” 


sassin. 


; Jenny. 


‘‘When he ran down stairs and joined the 
lady he had left in the hall with his hat’”—Miss 
Jenny began. 

“ Oh!” groaned Mr. Fledgeby, writhing, ‘ she 
was holding his hat, was she? I might have 
known she was in it.” 

‘““When he came down stairs and joined the 
lady who wouldn’t let me come up, he gave me 
the pieces for you, and I was to say, ‘ With Mr. 
Alfred Lammle’s compliments on his leaving 
England.’” Miss Jenny said it withsuch spite- 
ful satisfaction, and such a hitch of her chin 
and eyes as might have added to Mr. Fk 
miseries, if he could have noticed either, in his 
bodily pain with his hand to his head. 

“Shall I go for the police?” inquired Miss 
Jenny, with a nimble start toward the door. 

No, don’t!” cried Fledgeby. ‘‘ Don’t, 
We had better keep it quiet. Will you 
be so good as shut the door? Oh I do smart 


so! 


~<dlgebv's 


**Stop! 


please. 


In testimony of the extent to which he smart- 
ed Mr. Fledgeby came wallowing out of the 
easy-chair and took another roll on the carpet. 

“Now the door’s shut,” said Mr. Fledgeby, 
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sitting up in anguish, with his Turkish cap half | Miss Jenny got his Persian gown upon him, 


on and half off, and the bars on his face getting | 
bluer, ‘‘do me the kindness to look at my back | 
and shoulders. They must be in an awful state, 

for I hadn't got my dressing-gown on, when the 

brute came rushing in. Cut my shirt away from 

the collar; there’s a pair of scissors on that ta- 

ble. ‘*Oh!” groaned Mr. Fledgeby, with his 

hand to his head again. ‘* How I do smart, to | 
be sure !” 

‘There ?” inquired Miss Jenny, alluding to | 
the back and shoulders. 

**Oh Lord, yes!” moaned Fledgeby, rocking 
himself. ‘* And all over! Every where!” 

The busy little dress-maker quickly snipped 
the shirt away, and laid bare the results of as fu- | 
rious and sound a thrashing as even Mr. Fledge- | 
by merited. ‘You may well smart, young | 
man!” exclaimed Miss Jenny. And stealthily 
rubbed her little hands behind him, and poked 
a few exultant pokes with her two forefingers 
over the crown of his head. 

** What do you think of vinegar and brown 
paper?” inquired the suffering Fledgeby, still 
rocking and moaning. “Does it look as if 
vinegar and brown paper was the sort of appli- 
cation ?” 

** Yes,” said Miss Jenny, with asilent chuckle. 
*<Tt looks as if it ought to be Pickled.” 

Mr. Fledgeby collapsed under the word ‘ Pick- 
led,”’ and groaned again. ‘‘ My kitchen is on 
this floor,” he said; ‘‘ you'll find brown paper | 
in a dresser-drawer there, and a bottle of vin- | 
egar on a shelf. Would you have the kindness | 
to make a few plasters and put ’em on? It| 
can’t be kept too quiet.” 

“One, two — hum — five, six. 
six,’’ said the dress-inaker. 

‘‘There’s smart enough,” whimpered Mr. 
Fledgeby, groaning and writhing again, ‘‘ for 
sixty.” 

Miss Jenny repaired to the kitchen, scissors in 
hand, found the brown paper and found the vin- 
egar, and skillfully cut out and steeped six large 
plasters. When they were all lying ready on 
the dresser, an idea occurred to her as she was | 
about to gather them up. 

**T think,” said Miss Jenny, with a silent | 
laugh, ‘‘he ought to have a little pepper? Just 
a few grains? I think the young man’s tricks 
and manners make a claim upon his friends for 
a little pepper ?” 

Mr. Fledgeby’s evil star showing her the pep- | 
per-box on the chimney-piece, she climbed upon | 
a chair and got it down, and sprinkled all the | 
piasters with a judicious hand. She then went | 
back to Mr. Fledgeby and stuck them all on 
him: Mr. Fledgeby uttering a sharp howl as 
each was put in its place. 

‘There, young man!” said the dolls’ dress- 
maker. ‘ Now I hope you feel pretty comfort- 
able ?” 

Apparently Mr. Fledgeby did not, for he | 
cried, by way of answer, “‘Oh—h how I do| 


smart!” | 





You'll want 





extinguished his eyes crookedly with his Persian 
cap, and helped him to his bed: upon which he 
climbed groaning. ‘‘ Business between you and 
me being out of the question to-day, young man, 
and my time being precious,” said Miss Jenny 
then, ‘‘ I'll make myself scarce. 
fortable now ?” 

‘Oh my eye!” cried Mr. Fledgeby. 
IT ain't. Oh—h—h! how I do smart!” 

The last thing Miss Jenny saw, as she looked 


Are you com 


“No, 


| back before closing the room door, was Mr. 


Fledgeby in the act of plunging and gamboling 
all over his bed, like a porpoise or dolphin in 
its native element. She then shut the bedroom 
door, and all the other doors, and going down 
stairs and emerging from the Albany into the 
busy streets, took omnibus for Saint Mary Axe: 
pressing on the road all the gayly-dressed ladies 


whom she could see from the window, and 


making them unconscious lay-figures for dolls, 
while she mentally cut them out and basted them. 


—_—_ —_@———— 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWO PLACES VACATED. 


Set down by the omnibus at the corner of 
Saint Mary Axe, and trusting to her feet and 
her crutch-stick within its precincts, the dolls’ 
dress-maker proceeded to the place of business 
of Pubsey and Co. All there was sunny and 
quiet externally, and shady and quiet internally. 
Hiding herself in the entry outside the glass 
door, she could see from that post of observation 
the old man in his spectacles sitting writing at 
his desk. 

** Boh!” eried the dress-maker, popping in 
her head at the glass door, ‘Mr. Wolf at 
home?” 

The old man took his glasses off, and mildly 
laid them down beside him. ‘‘ Ah! Jenny, is it 
you? I though you had given me up.” 

** And so I had given up the treacherous wolf 
of the forest,” she replied; ‘‘ but, godmother, it 
strikes me you have come back. Iam not quite 
sure, because the wolf and you change forms. I 
want to ask you a question or two, to find out 
whether you are really godmother or really 
wolf. May 1?” 

‘* Yes, Jenny, yes.” But Riah glanced to- 
ward the door, as if he thought his principal 
might appear there, unseasonably. 

‘* If you’re afraid of the fox,” said Miss Jenny, 
“‘you may dismiss all present expectations of 
seeing that animal. He won't slow himself 
abroad for many a day.” 

“ What do you mean, my child?” 

‘‘T mean, godmother,” replied Miss Wren, 
sitting down beside the Jew, ‘‘that the fox has 
caught a famous flogging, and that if his skin 
and bones ave not tingling, aching, and smart- 
ing at this present instant, no fox did ever tingle, 
ache, and smart.” Therewith Miss Jenny re- 
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lated what had come to pass in the Albany, 
omitting the few grains of pepper. 

‘¢‘ Now, godmother,” she went on, ‘‘I partic- 
ularly wish to ask you what has taken place here 
sint e 1 left the wolf here? 
idea about the size of a marble rolling about in 
my little noddle. 
Pubs y and Co., or are you either? 


Because I have an 
First and foremost, are you 
Upon your 
solemn word and honor.” 

The old man shook his head. 

«Secondly, isn’t Fledgeby both Pubsey 
Co. ?” 

The old man answered with a reluctant nod 

‘* My idea,” exclaimed Miss Wren, ‘‘is now 

ut the size of an orange. But before it gets | 
gger, welcome back, dear godmother !” 

The little creature folded her arms about the 
old man’s neck with great earnestness, and kissed 


2 
a 


nd 


him. ‘‘I humbly beg your forgiveness, god- 
mother. I am truly sorry. I ought to have had 
more faith in you. But what could I suppose 
when you said nothing for yourself, you know? 
I don’t mean to offer that as a justification, but 
what could I suppose when you were a silent 
party to all he said? It did look bad; 
didn’t it?” 

‘“‘Tt looked so bad, Jenny,” responded the old | 
man, with gravity, ‘that I will straightway tell | 
you what an impression it wrought upon me. I 
was hateful in mine own eyes. I was hateful to| 
If, in being so hateful to the debtor and to| 
J But more than that, and worse than that, 
and to pass out far and broad beyond myself— 
I reflected that evening, sitting alone in my gar-| 
den on the house-top, that I was doing dishonor | 
to my ancient faith and race. I reflected— 
clearly reflected for the first time—that in bend- 
ing my neck to the yoke I was willing to wear, | 
I bent the unwilling necks of the whole Jewish 
people. For it is not, in Christian countries, 
with the Jews as with other peoples. Men say, 
‘This is a bad Greek, but there are good Greeks. 
This is a bad Turk, but there are good Turks.’ 
Not so with the Jews. Men find the bad among | 
us easily enough—among what peoples are the 
bad not easily found ?—but they take the worst 
of us as samples of the best: they také the lowest 
of us as presentations of the highest; and they 
say, ‘ All Jews are alike.’ If, doing what I was 
content to do here, because I was grateful for the 
past and have small need of money now, I had 
been a Christian, I could have done it, compro- 
mising no one but my individual self. But do- 
ing it as a Jew, I could not choose but compro- 
mise the Jews of all conditions and all countries. | 


y 


| 
now | 


myse 


vou, 








It is a little hard upon us, but it is the truth. | 


I would that all our people remembered it! 
Though I have little right to say so, seeing that 


it came home so late to me.” 


The dolls’ dress-maker sat holding the old} 


man by the hand, and looking thoughtfully in 
his face. 

**Thus I reflected, I say, sitting that evening 
in my garden on the house-top. And passing 
the painful scene of that day in review before me 


vr 
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tle- 


uys saw that the poor gen 


many times, I alws 
man believed the story readily, because I was 
one of the Jews-—that you believed the story 
readily, my child, because I was one of the Jews 
—that the st itself first came into the inven- 
tion of the originator thereof, because I was one 
of the Jews. ‘This was the result of my having 


had you three before me, face to face, and see- 


ing the thing visibly presented as upon a the 
tre. Wherefore I perceive d that the obl 
was upon me to leave this service. 


a- 
igation 
But Jenny, 
my dear,” said Riah, breaking off, “I promised 
that you should pursue your questions, and I 
obstruct them.” 

“On the contrary, godmoth« 
large now as a pumpkin—and 
pumpkin is, don’t you? So 
Does that « xt 
asked Miss Jenny, with a look of close attention. 

**T indited a letter to my master. Yes. To 
that effect.” 

**And what said Tingling-Tossing-Aching- 
asked Miss 
Wren, with an unspeakable enjoyment in the ut- 
terance of those honorable titles and in the rec- 
ollection of the pepper. 

‘He held me to certain months of servitude, 
which were his lawful term of notice. They ex- 
pire to-morrow. Upon their expiration—not 
before—I had meant to set myself right with my 
Cinderella.” 

‘* My idea is getting so immense now,” cried 
Miss Wren, clasping her temples, ‘ that my head 
won’t hold it! Listen, godmother; I am go- 
ing toexpound. Little Eyes (that’s Screaming- 
Scratching-Smarter) owes you a heavy grudge 
for going. Little Eyes casts about how best to 
pay you off. Little Eyes thinks of Lizzie.  Lit- 
tle Eyes says to himself, ‘I'll find out where he 
has placed that girl, and I'll betray his secret 
because it’s dear to him.’ Perhaps Little Eyes 
thinks, ‘I'll make love to her myself too;’ but 
that I can’t swear—all the rest I can. So, Lit- 
tle Eyes comes to me, and I go to Little Eyes. 
That’s the way of it. And now the murder’s 
all out, I’m sorry,” added the dolls’ dress-maker, 
rigid from head to foot with energy as she shook 
her little fist before her eyes, ‘‘ that I didn’t give 
him Cayenne pepper and chopped pickled Cap- 
sicum !” 

This expression of regret being but partially 
intelligible to Mr. Riah, the old man reverted 
to the injuries Fledgeby had received, and hint- 


r; my idea is as 


t know what a 


yo 


you gave notice 
that you were going? me next ?” 


Screaming-Scratching-Smarter ?” 


| ed at the necessity of his at once going to tend 


that beaten cur. 

‘Godmother, godmother, godmother!” cried 
| Miss Wren irritably, ‘‘I really lose all patience 
with you. One would think you believed in 
the Good Samaritan. How can you be so in- 
consistent ?” 

‘‘ Jenny, dear,” began the old man gently, 
‘it is the custom of our people to help—” 

‘*Oh! Bother your people!” interposed Miss 
| Wren, with a toss of her head. ‘If your peo- 
| ple don’t know better than to go and help Little 


S 
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Eyes, it’s a pity they ever got out of Egypt. | 
she added, ‘‘ he wouldn't 
Too much | 


, 


Over and above that,’ 
take your help if you offered it. 
ashamed, Wants to keep it close and quiet, 
and to keep you out of the way.” 

They were still debating this point when a 
shadow darkened the entry, and the glass door 
was opened by a messenger who bronght a letter 
unceremoniously addressed, ‘‘ Riah.” ‘To which 
lhe said there was an answer wanted. 

The letter, which was scrawled in pencil up 
hill and down hill and round crooked corners, 
ran thus: 


*Oxrp Rian,—Your accounts being all squared, 
go. Shut up the place, turn out directly, and 
send me the key by bearer. Go. You are an 
unthankful dog of a Jew. Get out. =.” 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


vi en ese 
of course went out; and, being in the very last 
stage of mental decrepitude, went out with two 
objects: firstly, to establish a claim he conceived 
himself to have upon any licensed victualer liy- 
ing, to be supplied with threepennyworth of rum 
for nothing; and, secondly, to bestow some 
maudlin remorse on Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, and 
see what profit came of it, Stumblingly pur- 
suing these two designs—-they both meant rum, 
the only meaning of which he was capable—the 
degraded creature staggered into Covent Gar- 
den Market and there bivouacked, to have an 
attack of the trembles succeeded by an attack 
of the horrors, in a doorway. 

This market of Covent Garden was quite out 
the creature’s line of road, but it had the at- 
traction for him which it has for the worst of 
the solitary members of the drunken tribe. It 


The dolls’ dress-maker found it delicious to | may be the companionship of the nightly stir, or 
trace the screaming and smarting of Little Eyes 


in the distorted writing of this epistle. She 


laughed over it and jeered at it in a convenient | 


corner (to the great astonishment of the mes- 
senger) while the old man got his few goods to- 
gether in a black bag. That done, the shutters 
of the upper windows closed, and the office blind 
pulled down, they issued forth upon the steps 
with the attendant messenger. There, while 
Miss Jenny held the bag, the old man locked 
the house door, and handed over the key to him ; 
who at once retired with the same. 

** Well, godmother,” said Miss Wren, as they 
remained upon the steps together, looking at 
one another. ‘‘ And so you're thrown upon the 
world!” 

“It would appear so, Jenny, and somewhat 
suddenly.” 

‘* Where are you going to seek your fortune ?” 
asked Miss Wren. 

The old man smiled, but looked about him 
with a look of having lost his way in life, which 
did not escape the dolls’ dress-maker. 

“Verily, Jenny,” said he, “ the question is to 
the purpose, and more easily asked than answer- 
ed. But as I have experience of*the ready good- 
will and good help of those who have given oc- 


it may be the companionship of the gin and 
beer that slop about among carters and huck- 
sters, or it may be the companionship of the 
trodden vegetable refuse, which is so like their 


| own dress that perhaps they take the Market for 


a great wardrobe; but be it what it may, you 
shall see no such individual drunkards on door- 
steps any where as there. Of dozing women- 
drunkards especially, you shall come upon such 
specimens there, in the morning sunlight, as you 
might seek out of doors in vain through Lon- 
don. Such stale, vapid, rejected cabbage-leaf 
and cabbage-stalk dress; such damaged orange 
countenance; such squashed pulp of humanity, 
are open to the day nowhere else. So the at- 
traction of the Market drew Mr. Dolls to it, and 
he had out his two fits of trembles and horrors 
in a doorway on which a woman had had out 
her sodden nap a few hours before. 

There is a swarm of young ages always 
flitting about. this same place, creeping off with 
fragments of orange-chests, and mouldy litter 


sav 


| —Heaven knows into what holes they can con- 


cupation to Lizzie, I think 1 will seek them out | 


for myself.” 

‘**On foot ?” asked Miss Wren, with a chop. 

**Ay!” said the old man. ‘Have I not my 
staff?” 

It was exactly because he had his staff, and 
presented so quaint an aspect, that she mistrust- 
ed his making the journey. 

“The best thing you can do,” said Jenny, 
‘*for the time being, at all events, is to come 
home with me, godmother. Nobody's there but 
my bad child, and Lizzie’s lodging stands emp- 
ty.” The old man when satisfied that no in- 
convenience could be entailed on any one by his 
compliance, readily complied; and the singular- 
ly-assorted couple once more went through the 
streets together. 

Now, the bad child having been strictly charged 
by his parent to remain at home in her absence, 


|a deafening clatter. 


vey them, having no home!—whose bare feet 
fall with a blunt, dull softness on the pavement 
as the policeman hunts them, and who are (per- 
haps for that reason) little heard by the Powers 
that be, whereas in top-boots they would make 
These, delighting in the 


|trembles and the horrors of Mr. Dolls, as in a 
gratuitous drama, flocked about him in his door- 
| way, butted at him, leaped at him, and pelted 


him. Hence, when he came out of his invalid 
retirement and shook off that ragged train, he 
was much bespattered, and in worse case than 
ever. But not yet at his worst; for, going into 
a public house, and being supplied in stress of 
business with his rum, and seeking to vanish 
without payment, he was collared, searched, 
found penniless, and admonished not to try that 
again, by having a pail of dirty water cast over 
him. This application superinduced another fit 
of the trembles; after which Mr. Dolls, as find- 
ing himself in good cue for making a call on 
professional friend, addressed himself to the | 


| Temple. 
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‘here was nobody at the chambers but Young 
Blight. That discreet youth, sensible of a cer- 
tain incongruity in the association of such a 
client with the business that might be coming 
some day, with the best intentions temporized 
with Dolls, and offered a shilling for coach-hire 
home. Mr. Dolls, accepting the shilling, prompt- 
ly laid it out in two threepennyworths of con. 
spiracy against his life, and two threepenny- 
Returning to the 
Chambers with which burden, he was descried 
coming round into the court by the wary young 
Blight watching from the window: who instant- 
ly closed the outer door, and left the miserable 
obj ct to expend his fury on the panels. 

I'he more the door resisted him the more dan- 
gerous and imminent became that bloody con- 
spiracy against his life. Force of police arriv- 
ing, he recognized in them the conspirators, and 
laid about him hoarsely, fiercely, staringly, con- 
vulsively, foamingly. A humble machine, fa- 
miliar to the conspirators, and called by the ex- 
pressive name of Stretcher, being unavoidably 


worths of raging repentance. 


sent for, he was rendered a harmless bundle of | 


torn rags by being strapped down upon it, with 
voice and consciousness gone out of him, and 
life fast going. As this machine was borne out 
at the Temple gate by four men the poor little 
dolls’ 
coming up the street. 

‘* Let us see what it is,” cried the dyess-maker. 
“ Let us make haste and look, godmother.” 

The brisk little crutch-stick was but too brisk. 
“Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, he belongs to me!” 

‘Belongs to you?” said the head of the 
party, stopping it. 

‘Oh yes, dear gentlemen, he’s my child, out 
My poor, bad, bad boy! and he 
Oh, what 


’ 


without leave. 


don’t know me, he don’t know me! 


shall I do,” cried the little creature, wildly beat- | 


ing her hands together, ‘*‘when my own child 
don’t know me!” 

The head of the party looked (as well he 
might) to the old man for explanation. He 
whispered, as the dolls’ dress-maker bent over 
the exhausted form, and vainly tried to extract 
some sign of recognition from it: ‘‘It’s her 
drunken father.” 

As the load was put down in the street, Riah 
drew the head of the party aside, and whispered 
that he thought the man was dying. ‘‘ No, sure- 
ly not?” returned the other. But he became 
less confident on looking, and directed the bear- 
ers to “ bring him to the nearest doctor’s shop.” 

Thither he was brought; the window becom- 
ing from within a wall of faces, deformed into 
all kinds of shapes through the agency of globu- 
lar red bottles, green bottles, blue bottles, and 
other colored bottles. A ghastly light shining 
upon him that he didn’t need, the beast so furi- 
ous but a few minutes gone, was quiet enough 
now, with a strange, mysterious writing on his 
face, reflected from one of the great bottles, as 
if Death had marked him: ‘* Mine.” 

The medical testimony was more precise and 


dress-maker and her Jewish friend were | 
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something to cover it. ll’s over.’ 


more to the purpose t 
Court of Justice. * 

Therefore the police sent for mething to 
l borne 


through 
After it 
face in 


cover it, and it was covered an 


the streets, the people falling away. 


} 1 
ling her 


went the dolls’ dress-maker, hi 


hem wit 


1 cling 


while with the ot 


the Jewish skirts, ar h 
one hand, 
stick. 
that 
down in the parlor 


It was carried home, 


the 


reason 
it Was put 
working-bench 
it—and there, 
specul n in 


cuiall 
) speculation in 


staircase was very narrow, 
the 
being set aside to make r 
in the midst of the di 
their eyes, lay Mr. Dolls with n 
his. 

Many flaunting dolls had to be 


little 
ym for 


lls with mn 


gayly dressed 
before the money was in the dress-maker’s pocket 
to get mourning for Mr. Dolls. As the old man, 
Riah, sat by, helping her in such small ways as he 
could, he found it difficult to make out whether 
she really did realize that the deceased had been 
her father. 

‘If my poor boy,” she would say, “ had been 
brought up better, he might better. 
Not that I reproach myself. 
cause for that.” 

‘** None indeed, Jenny, I 

‘““Thank you, godmother. It cheers me to 
hear But you sce it is so hard to 
bring up a child well, when y 


have done 


I hope I have no 
am very certain.” 


you say so. 
you work, work, 
work, all day. When he was out of employ- 
ment I couldn’t always keep him near He 
got fractious and nervous, and I was obliged to 
let him go into the streets. And he never did 
well in the streets, he never did well out of 
sight. How often it happens with children !” 

‘*Too often, even in this sad sense!” thought 
the old man. 

‘*How can I say what I might have turned 
out myself, but for my back having been so bad 


m 


| and my legs so queer, when I was young!” the 


dress-maker would go on. ‘‘I had nothing to 
do but work, and so I worked. I couldn't play. 
But my poor unfortunate child could play, and 
it turned out the worse for him.” 

** And not for him alone, Jenny.” 

“Well! I don’t know, godmother. 
fered heavily, did my unfortunate b 
very, very ill sometimes. And I called hima 
quantity of names:” shaking her head over her 
work, and dropping tears. ‘I don’t know that 
his going wrong was much the worse for 
If it ever was, let us forget it.” 

“ You are a good girl, you are a patient girl.” 

** As for patience,” she would reply with a 
shrug, ‘‘not much of that, godmother. If I 
had been patient I should never have called 
him names, But I hope I did it for his good. 
And besides, I felt my responsibility as a mo- 
ther so much. I tried reasoning, and reasoning 
failed. I tried coaxing, and coaxing failed. I 
tried scolding, and scolding failed. But I was 
bound to try every thing, you know, with such 
a charge upon my hands. Where 


He suf- 


He was 


me, 


would have 
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been my daty to my poor lost boy, if I had not 
tried every thing!” 

With such talk, mostly in a cheerful tone on 
the part of the industrious little creature, the 
day-work and the night-work were beguiled un- 
til enough of smart dolls had gone forth to bring 
into the kitchen, where the working-bench now 
stood, the sombre stuff that the occasion required, 
and to bring into the house the other sombre 
preparations. ‘* And now,” said Miss Jenny, 
“having knocked off my rosy-cheeked young 
friends, I'll knock off my white-cheeked self.” 
This referred to her making her own dress, 
which at last was done. ‘*The disadvantage 
of making for yourself,” said Miss Jenny, as she 
stood upon a chair to look at the result in the 
glass, ‘‘is, that you can’t charge any body else 
for the job, and the advantage is, that you 
haven't to go out to try on. Humph! Very 
fair indeed! If He could see me now (whoever 
he is) I hope he wouldn’t repent of his bargain !” 

The simple arrangements were of her own 
making, and were stated to Riah thus: 

“T mean to go alone, godmother, in my usual 
carriage, and you'll be so kind as keep house 
while Iam gone. It’s not far off. And when 
I return, we'll have a cup of tea, and a chat 
over future arrangements. It’s a very plain last 
house that I have been able to give my poor un- 
fortunate boy; but he'll accept the will for the 
deed, if he knows any thing about it; and if he 
doesn’t know any thing about it,’* with a sob, 


and wiping her eyes, ‘‘ why, it won’t matter to 


him. I see the service in the Prayer-book says, 
that we brought nothing into this world and it is 
certain we can take nothing out. It comforts 
me for not being able to hire a lot of stupid un- 
dertaker’s things for my poor child, and seem- 
ing as if I was trying to smuggle ’em out of this 
world with him, when of course I must break 
down in the attempt, and bring ’em all back 
again. As it is, there'll be nothing to bring 
back but me, and that’s quite consistent, for J 
sha’n’t be brought back, some day !” 

After that previous carrying of him in the 
streets, the wretched old fellow seemed to be 
twice buried. He was taken on the shoulders 
of half a dozen blossom-faced men, who shuf- 
fled with him to the church-yard, and who were 
preceded by another blossom-faced man, affect- 
ing a stately stalk, as if he were a Policeman of 
the D(eath) Division, and ceremoniously pre- 
tending not to know his intimate acquaintances, 
as he led the pageant. Yet, the spectacle of 
only one little mourner hobbling after, caused 


many people to turn their heads with a look of | 


interest. 
At last the troublesome deceased was got into 


the ground, to be buried no more, and the state- | 


ly stalker stalked back before the solitary dress- 
maker, as if she were bound in honor to have no 
notion of the way home. Those Furies, the 
conventionalities, being thus appeased, he left 
her. 

**T must have a very short cry, godmother, 


| before I cheer up for good,” said the little creat- 

|ure, coming in. ‘* Because after all a child is 
child, you know.” 

| It was a longer cry than might have been ex- 
pected. Howbeit, it wore itself out in a shad- 
owy corner, and then the dress-maker came 

| forth, and washed her face, and made the tea, 

| ** You wouldn’t mind my cutting out something 
while we are at tea, would you?” she asked her 
Jewish friend, with a coaxing air. 

| ‘Cinderella, dear child,” the old man expos. 

| tulated, ‘will you never rest ?” 

| Oh! It’s not work, cutting out a pattern 
isn’t,” said Miss Jenny, with her busy little scis- 

|sors already snipping at some paper. “ The 
truth is, godmother, I want to fix it while I have 
it correct in my mind.” 

‘** Have you seen it to-day then?” asked Riah, 

‘Yes, godmother. Saw it just now. It’s a 
| surplice, that’s what it is. Thing our clergymen 
wear, you know,” explained Miss Jenny, in con- 
sideration of his professing another faith. 

* And what have you to do with that, Jenny ? 

“Why, godmother,” replied the dress-maker, 
‘‘you must know that we Professors who live 
upon our taste and invention are obliged to keep 
our eyes always open. And you know already 
that I have many extra expenses to meet just 
now. So, it came into my head while I was 
weeping at my poor boy’s grave, that something 
in my way might be done with a clergyman.” 

‘* What can be done?” asked the old man. 

** Not a funeral, never fear!” returned Miss 
Jenny, anticipating his objection with a nod, 
‘**'The public don’t like to be made melancholy, 
I know very well. Iam seldom called upon to 
put my young friends into mourning; not into 
real mourning, that is; Court mourning they 
are rather proud of. But a doll clergyman, my 
dear—glossy black curls and whiskers—uniting 
two of my young friends in matrimony,” said 
Miss Jenny, shaking her forefinger, ‘‘is quite 
another affair. If you don’t see those three at 
the altar in Bond Street, in a jiffy, my name’s 
Jack Robinson !” 

With her expert little ways in sharp action, 
she had got a doll into whitey-brown paper or- 
ders before the meal was over, and was display- 
ing it for the edification of the Jewish mind, 
when a knock was heard at the street-door. 
Riah went to open it, and presently came back, 
ushering in, with the grave and courteous air 
that sat so well upon him, a gentleman. 

The gentleman was a stranger to the dress- 
maker; but even in the moment of his casting 
his eyes upon her, there was something in his 
| manner which brought to her remembrance Mr. 
| Engene Wrayburn. 

‘¢ Pardon me,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ You are 
| the dolls’ dress-maker ?” 

‘*T am the dolls’ dress-maker, Sir.” 

‘* Lizzie Hexam’s friend ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Miss Jenny, instantly on 
the defensive. ‘* And Lizzie Hexam’s friend.” 

‘** Here is a note from her, entreating you to 
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“vidal 


accede to the request of Mr. Mortimer Light- | 


wood, the bearer. Mr. Riah chances to know 
that I am Mr. Mortimer Lightwood, and will 
tell you so.” 

Riah bent his head in corroboration. 

‘* Will you read the note ?” 

‘*Tt’s very short,” said Jenny, with a look of 
wonder, when she had read it. 


‘* There was no time to make it longer. Time | 


was so very precious. My dear friend Mr. Eu- 
gene Wrayburn is dying.” 

The dress-maker clasped her hands, and ut- 
tered a little piteous ery. 

“Ts dying,” 
tion, “‘at some distance from here. He is sink- 
ing under injuries received at the hands of a vil- 
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repeated Lightwood, with emo- | 


lain who attacked him in the dark. 
| straight from his bedside. 
|insensible. In a short restless interval of sensi- 
| bility, or partial sensibility, I made out that he 
asked for you to be brought to sit by him. Hardly 
| relying on my own interpretation of the indistinct 
sounds he made, I caused Lizzie to hear them. 
We were both sure that he asked for you.” 

The dress-maker, with her hands still clasped, 
looked affrightedly from the one to the other of 
her two companions. 

“Tf you delay, he may die with his request 
| ungratified, with his last wish—intrusted to me 
—we have long been much more than brothers 
—unfulfilled. I shall break down, if I try to 
say more.” 


I come 
He is almost always 
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In a few moments the black bonnet and the 
erutch-stick were on duty, the good Jew was left 
in possession of the house, and the dolls’ dress- 
maker, side by side in a chaise with Mortimer 
Lightwood, was posting out of town. 


——— <—— 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DOLLS’ DRESS-MAKER DISCOVERS A WORD. 


A DARKENED and hushed room ; the river out- 
side the windows flowing on to the vast ocean ; 
a figure on the bed, swathed and bandaged and 
bound, lying helpless on its back, with its two 
useless arms in splints at its sides. Only two 
days of usage so familiarized the little dress- 
maker with this scene, that it held the place 
oceupied two days ago by the recollections of 
years. 

He had scarcely moved since her arrival. 
Sometimes his eyes were open, sometimes closed. 
When they were open, there was no meaning in 


their unwinking stare at one spot straight before | 
them, unless for a moment the brow knitted into 


a faint expression of anger, or surprise. Then, 
Mortimer Lightwood would speak to him, and 
on occasions he would be so far roused as to make 
an attempt to pronounce his friend’s name. But, 
in an instant consciousness was gone again, and 
no spirit of Eugene was in Eugene’s crushed 
outer form. 


They provided Jenny with materials for ply- | 
ing her work, and she had a little table placed 


at the foot of his bed. Sitting there, with her 
rich shower of hair falling over the chair-back, 
they hoped she might attract his notice. With 
the same object, she would sing, just above her 
breath, when he opened his eyes, or she saw his 
brow knit into that faint expression, so evanes- 
cent that it was like a shape made in water. 
But as yet he had not heeded. The “they” here 
mentioned were the medical attendant; Lizzie, 
who was there in all her intervals of rest; and 
Lightwood, who never left him. 

The two days became three, and the three 
days became four. At length, quite unexpect- 
edly, he said something in a whisper. 

‘¢ What was it, my dear Eugene ?” 

‘© Will you, Mortimer—" 

“Will I— ?” 

—‘* Send for her ?” 

‘* My dear fellow, she is here.” 

Quite unconscious of the long blank, he sup- 
posed that they were still speaking together. 

The little dress-maker stood up at the foot of 
the bed, hummirg her song, and nodded to him 
brightly. ‘I can’t shake hands, Jenny,” said 
Eugene, with something of his old look; ‘‘ but I 
am very glad to see you.” 

Mortimer repeated this to her, for it could 
only be made out by bending over him and 
closely watching his attempts to say it. In a 
little while he added: 

‘* Ask her if she has seen the children. 


” 


| be afraid—I am not gone yet. 
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Mortimer could not understand this, neithe: 
could Jenny herself, until he added : 

* Ask her if she has smelt the flowers. 

‘Oh! Iknow!” cried Jenny. ‘I understand 
him nowy!” Then Lightwood yielded his place 
to her quick approach, and she said, bendin 


” 


| over the bed, with that better look: ‘‘ You mean 


my long bright slanting rows of children, who 
used to bring me ease and rest? You mean th 
children who used to take me up, and make m« 
light ?”” 

Eugene smiled, ‘* Yes. 
**T have not seen them since I saw you. 
never see them now, but I am hardly ever in 

pain now.” 

“Tt was a pretty fancy,” said Eugene. 

‘** But I have heard my birds sing,” cried th 
little creature, ‘and I have smelt my flowers. 
Yes, indeed I have! And both were most beau 
tiful and most Divine !” 

‘* Stay and help to nurse me,” said Eugene, 
quietly. ‘‘I should like you to have the fancy 
here, before I die.” 

She touched his lips with her hand, and shaded 
her eyes with that same hand as she went back 
to her work and her little low song. He heard 
the song with evident pleasure, until she allowed 
it gradually to sink away into silence. 

*¢ Mortimer.” 

‘My dear Eugene.” 

‘*Tf you can give me any thing to keep m 


” 


| here for only a few minutes—” 


**To keep you here, Eugene ?” 

‘To prevent my wandering away I don’t know 
where—for I begin to be sensible that I have just 
come back, and that I shall lose myself again— 
do so, dear boy !” 

Mortimer gave him such stimulants as could 
be given him with safety (they were always at 
hand, ready), and bending over him once more, 
was about to caution him, when he said: 

‘* Don’t tell me not to speak, for I must speak. 
If you knew the harassing anxiety that gnaws 
and wears me when I am wandering in those 
places—where are those endless places, Morti- 
mer? They must be at an immense distance !” 

He saw in his friend’s face that he was losing 
himself; for he added after a moment: ‘‘ Don't 
What was it?” 
“You wanted to tell me something, Eugene. 


| My poor dear fellow, you wanted to say some- 
| thing to your old friend—to the friend who has 
always loved you, admired you, imitated you, 


founded himself upon you, been nothing with- 
out you, and who, God knows, would be here in 
your place if he could!” 

**Tut, tut!” said Eugene, with a tender glance 
as the other put his hand before his face. ‘‘1 
am not worth it. I acknowledge that I like it, 
dear boy, but I am not worth it. This attack, 
my dear Mortimer; this murder—” 

His friend leaned over him with renewed at- 
tention, saying: ‘‘ You and I suspect some one.” 

**More than suspect. But, Mortimer, while I 


i lie here, and when I lie here no longer, I trust 





OUR 


to you that the perpetrator is never brought to 


justice. 

** Eugene ?” 

‘‘Her innocent reputation would be ruined, 
my friend. She would be punished, not he. 
I have wronged her enough in fact; I have 
wronged her still more in intention. You rec- 
ollect what pavement is said to be made of good 
It is made of bad intentions too. 
Mortimer, I am lying on it, and I know!” 

3e comforted, my dear Eugene.” 

“J will, when you have promised me. Dear 
Mortimer, the man must never be pursued. If 
he should be accused, you must keep him silent 
and save him. Don’t think of avenging me; 
think only of hushing the story and protecting 
her. You can confuse the case, and turn aside 
the circumstances. Listen to what I say to you. 
It was not the schoolmaster, Bradley Headstone. 
Do you hear me? Twice; it was not the school- 
master, Bradley Headstone. Do you hear me? 

‘hree times; it was not the schoolmaster, Brad- 
ley Headstone.” 

He stopped, exhausted. His speech had been 
vhispered, broken, and indistinct ; but by a great 
effort he had made it plain enough to be unmis- 
takable. 

‘Dear fellow, I am wandering away. 
me for another moment, if you can.” 

Lightwood lifted his head at the neck, and 
He rallied. 

‘IT don’t know how long ago it was done, 
whether weeks, days, or hours. No 
[here is inquiry on foot, and pursuit. 
Is there not?” 

“Fa” 

‘““Check it; divert 
brought in question. 


intentions. 


Stay 


put a wine-glass to his lips. 


matter. 
Say! 


it! Don’t let her be 
Shield her. The guilty 
man, brought to justice, would poison her name. 
Let the guilty man go unpunished. Lizzie and 
my reparation before all! Promise me!” 

“Eugene, Ido. I promise you!’ 

In the act of turning his eyes gratefully to- 
ward his friend he wandered away. His eyes 
stood still, and settled into that former intent 
unmeaning stare. 

Hours and hours, days and nights, he remain- 
ed in this same condition. There were times 
when he would calmly speak to his friend after 
« long period of unconsciousness, and would say 

e was better, and would ask for something. 
Before it could be given him he would be gone 
again. 

The dolls’ dress-maker, all softened compas- 
sion now, watched him with an earnestness that 
never relaxed. She would regularly change the 
ice, or the cooling spirit, on his head, and would 
keep her ear at the pillow betweenwhiles, listen- 
ing for any faint words that fell from him in his 
wanderings. It was amazing through how many 


hours at a time she would remain beside him, in | 


a crouching attitude, attentive to his slightest 
moan. As he could not move a hand, he could 
make no sign of distress; but, through this close 
watching (if through no secret sympathy or pow- 


MULUAL 
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er) the little creature attained an understanding 
of him that Lightwood did not possess. Morti 
mer would often turn to her, as if she were an 
interpreter between this sentient world and th« 
insensible man; and she would change the dress- 
ing of a wound, or ease a ligature, or turn his 
face, or alter the pressure of the bed-clothes on 
him, with an absolute certainty of doing right 
The natural lightness and delicacy of touch 
which had become very refined by practice in 
her miniature work, no doubt was involved in 
this; but her perception was at least as fine. 
The one word, Lizzie, he 
of times. 


muttered millions 
In a certain phase of his distressful 
state, which was the worst to those who tended 
him, he would roll his head upon the pillow, in- 
cessantly repeating the name in a hurried an 
impatient manner, with the misery of a disturbed 
mind, and the monotony of a machine. Equal 
ly, when he lay still and staring, he would re- 
peat it for hours without cessation, but then, al- 
ways in a tone of subdued warning and horror 
Her presence and her touch upon his breast o1 
face would often stop this, and then they learned 
to expect that he would for some time remair 
still, with his eyes closed, and that he would be 
conscious on opening them, But the heavy dis- 
appointment of their hope—revived by the wel- 
come silence of the room—was, that his spirit 
would glide away again and be lost in the mo- 
ment of their joy that it was there. 

This frequent rising of a drowning man from 
the deep, to sink again, was dreadful to the be- 
holders. But gradually the change stole upor 
him that dreadful to himself. His 
desire to impart something that was on his 
mind, his unspeakable yearning to have speech 


it became 


with his friend and make a communication t 
him, so troubled him when he con 
sciousness that its term was thereby shortened 
As the man rising from the deep would disay 


recovered 


pear the sooner for fighting with the water, s 
he in his desperate struggle went down again. 

One afternoon when he had been lying still, 
and Lizzie, unrecognized, had just stolen out of 
the room to pursue her occupation, he uttered 
Lightwood’s name. 

‘*My dear Eugene, I am here.” 

‘¢ How long is this to last, Mortim 

Lightwood ‘shook his head. “Still, Eugene 
you are no worse than you were.” 

‘¢ But I know there’s no hope. Yet I pray it 
may last long enough for you to do 
last service, and for me to do one last action. 


me one 
Keep me here a few moments, Mortimer. 
try!” 

His friend gave him what aid he could, and 
encouraged him to believe that he was moré 
composed, though even then his eyes were losing 


Try, 


the expression they so rarely recovered. 
‘* Hold me here, dear fellow, if you can. Stoj 
my wandering away. 
‘‘Not yet, not yet. 
what is it I shall do?” 
‘*Keep me here for only a single mit 


Red 
I am going! 
Tell me, dear Eugen 
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am going away again. Don't let me go. Hear 
me speak first. Stop me—stop me!” 

‘** My poor Eugene, try to be calm.” 

“Tdotry. Itryso hard. If you only knew | 
how hard! Don’t let me wander till I have 
spoken. Give me a little more wine.” 

Lightwood complied. Eugene, with a most | 
pathetic struggle against the unconsciousness 
that was coming over him, and with a look of | 
appeal that affected his friend profoundly, said: 

‘You can leave me with Jenny, while you | 
speak to her and tell her what I beseech of her. 
You can leave me with Jenny while you are 
gone. There’s not much for you to do. You 
won't be long away.” | 

**No, no, no. But tell me what it is that I 
shall do, Eugene !” 

**T am going! You can’t hold me.” 

‘*Tell me in a word, Eugene!” | 

His eyes were fixed again, and the only word 
that came from his lips was the word millions of 
times repeated. Lizzie, Lizzie, Lizzie. | 

But the watchful little dress-maker had been 
vigilant as ever in her watch, and she now came | 
up and touched Lightwood’s arm as he looked 
down at his friend, despairingly. 

‘** Hush !” she said, with her finger on her lips. 
‘‘ His eyes are closing. He'll be conscious when | 
he next opens them. Shall I give you a leading 
word to say to him ?” 

‘*O Jenny, if you could only give me the right 
word !” 

“Tecan. Stoop down.” 

He stooped, and she whispered in his ear. 
She whispered in his ear one short word of a sin- 
gle syllable. Lightwood started, and looked at 
her. 

“Try it,” said the little creature, with an ex- 
cited and exultant face. She then bent over the 
unconscious man, and, for the first time, kissed | 
him on the cheek, and kissed the poor maimed 
hand that was nearest to her. Then, she with- 
drew to the foot of the bed. 

Some two hours afterward, Mortimer Light- 
wood saw his consciousness come back, and in- 
stantly, but very tranquilly, bent over him. 

**Don’t speak, Eugene. Do no more than 
look at me, and listen tome. You follow what | 
I say.” 

He moved his head in assent. | 

“T am going on from the point where we 
broke off. Is the word we should soon have 
come to—is it—Wife ?” 

**O God bless you, Mortimer !” 

‘‘Hush! Don’t be agitated. Don’t speak. 
Hear me, dear Eugene. Your mind will be 
more at peace, lying here, if you make Lizzie 
your wife. You wish me to speak to her, and 
tell her so, and entreat her to be your wife. | 
You ask her to kneel at this bedside and be mar- | 
ried to you, that your reparation may be com- 
plete. Is that so?” 

‘Yes. God bless you! Yes.” 

*<Tt shall be done, Eugene. Trust it to me. 
I shall have to go away for some few hours, to 


’ 


| 


You see this is un- 


give effect to your wishes. 
avoidable ?” 

** Dear friend, I said so.” 

**True. But I had not the clew then. 
do you think I got it ?” 

Glancing wistfully around, Eugene saw Miss 
Jenny at the foot of the bed, looking at him with 
her elbows on the bed, and her head upon he; 
hands. ‘There was a trace of his whimsical air 
upon him, as he tried to smile at her. 

** Yes indeed,” said Lightwood, ‘‘ the discoy- 
ery was hers. Observe, my dear Eugene ; while 
I am away you will know that I have discharged 
my trust with Lizzie, by finding her here, in my 
present place at your bedside, to leave you no 
more. A final word before I go. This is the 
right course of a true man, Eugene. And [ 


How 


| solemnly believe, with all my soul, that if Proy- 


idence should mercifully restore you to us, you 

will be blessed with a noble wife in the preserver 

of your life, whom you will dearly love.” 
*‘Amen. Iam sure of that. But I shall not 


| come through it, Mortimer.” 


**You will not be the less hopeful or less 
strong, for this, Eugene.”’ 

‘*No. Touch my face with yours, in case | 
should not hold out till you come back. I love 
you, Mortimer. Don’t be uneasy for me while 
your are gone. If my dear brave girl will tak« 


| me, I feel persuaded that I shall live long enough 


to be married, dear fellow.” 
Miss Jenny gave up altogether on this part 


| ing taking place between the friends, and, sitting 
| with her back toward the bed in the bower made 
| by her bright hair, wept heartily, though noise- 


lessly. Mortimer Lightwood was soon gone 


| As the evening light lengthened the heavy re- 


flections of the trees in the river, another figure 
came with a soft step into the sick room. 

**Is he conscious?” asked the little dress- 
maker, as the figure took its station by the pil- 
low. For, Jenny had given place to it immedi 
ately, and could not see the sufferer’s face, in 
the dark room, from her new and removed po- 
sition. 

** He is conscious, Jenny,” murimured Eugene 
for himself. ‘* He knows his wife.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE DOLLS’ DRESS-MAK- 
ER'’S DISCOVERY. 

Mrs. JoHN RoKeEsMITH sat at needle-work in 
her neat little room, beside a basket of neat lit- 
tle articles of clothing, which presented so much 
of the appearance of being in the dolls’ dress- 
maker’s way of business, that one might have 
supposed she was going to set up in opposition 
to Miss Wren. Whether the Complete British 
Family Housewife had imparted sage counsel 
anent them, did not appear, but probably not, 
as that cloudy oracle was nowhere visible. For 
certain, however, Mrs. John Rokesmith stitched 
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have taken lessons of somebody. Love is in all 
things a most wonderful teacher, and perhaps 
love (from a pictorial point of view, with nothing 
on but a thimble) had been teaching this branch 
of needle-work to Mrs. John Rokesmith. 

It was near John’s time for coming home, but 
as Mrs. John was desirous to finish a special tri- 
umph of her skill before dinner, she did not go 
out to meet him. Placidly, though rather con- 
sequentially smiling, she sat stitching away with 
a regular sound, like a sort of dimpled little 
charming Dresden-china clock by the very best 
maker. 

A knock at the door, and a ring at the bell. 
Not John; or Bella would have flown out to 
meet him. Then who, if not John? Bella was 
asking herself the question, when that flutter- 
ing little fool of a servant fluttered in, saying, 
‘¢Mr,. Lightwood !” 

Oh good gracious! 

Sella had but time to throw a handkerchief 
over the basket, when Mr. Lightwood made his 
There was something amiss with Mr. 
Lightwood, for he was strangely grave and 
looked ill. 

With a brief reference to the happy time when 
it had been his privilege to know Mrs. Roke- 
smith as Miss Wilfer, Mr. Lightwood explained 
what was amiss with him and why he came. He 
came bearing Lizzie Hexam’s earnest hope that 
Mrs. John Rokesmith would see her married. 

Bella was so fluttered by the request, and by 
the short narrative he had feelingly given her, 
that there never was a more timely smelling- 
bottle than John’s knock. ‘* My husband,” 
said Bella; ** [ll bring him in.” 

But that turned out to be more easily said 
than done; for, the instant she mentioned Mr. 
Lightwood’s name, John stopped, with his hand 
upon the lock of the room door. 

**Come up stairs, my darling.” 

sella was amazed by the flush in his face, and 
by his sudden turning away. ‘“ What can it 


bow. 


mean ?” she thought, as she accompanied him 
up stairs, 

‘*Now, my life,” said John, taking ‘her on his 
knee, ‘‘ tell me all about it.” 


All very well to say, ‘‘ Tell me all about it;” 
but John was very much confused. His atten- 
tion evidently trailed off, now and then, even 
while Bella told him all about it. Yet she knew 
that he took a great interest in Lizzie and her 
fortunes. What could it mean ? 

** You will come to this marriage with me, 
John dear?” 

‘*N—no, my love; I can’t do that.” 

** You can’t do that, John?” 

**No, my dear, it’s quite out of the question. 
Not to be thought of.” 

** Am I to go alone, John ?” 

“No, my dear, you will go with Mr. Light- 
wood.” 

‘*Don’t you think it’s time we went down to 
Mr. Lightwood, John dear?” Bella insinuated. 
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at them with so dextrous a hand, that she must | 


=Q7 


‘** My darling, it’s almost time you went, but 
I must ask you to excuse me to him altogeth- 
-” 

*“You never mean, John dear, that you are 
not going to see him? Why, he knows you 
have come home. I told him so.” 

‘*That’s a little unfortunate, but it can’t be 
helped. Unfortunate or fortunate, I positively 
can not see him, my love.” 

Bella cast about in her mind what could.b 
his reason for this unaccountable behavior, as 
she sat on his knee looking at him in astonish- 
ment and pouting a little. A weak reason pre- 
sented itself. 

*‘ John dear, you never can be jealous of Mr. 
Lightwor dd ?” 

‘* Why, my precious child,” returned her hus- 
band, laughing outright, ‘‘ how could I be jeal 
ous of him? Why should I be jealous of him ?” 

‘*Because you know, John,” pursued Bella, 
pouting a little more, ‘‘ though he did rather ad- 
mire me once, it was not my fault.” 

**Tt was your fault that I admired you,” re 
turned her husband, with a look of pride in her, 
‘*and why not your fault that he admired you ? 
sut I jealous on that account? Why, I must 
go distracted for life if I turned jealous of every 
one who used to find my wife beautiful and win 
ning!” 

‘*T am half angry with you, John dear,” said 
Sella, laughing a little, “and half pleased with 
you; because you are such a stupid old fellow, 
and yet you say nice things, as if you meant 
them. Don’t be mysterious, Sir. What harm 
do you know of Mr. Lightwood ?” 

‘*None, my love.” 

‘* What has he ever done to you, John?” 

‘He has never done any thing to me, my 
dear. I know no more against him than I know 
against Mr. Wrayburn; he has never done any 
thing to me; neither has Mr. Wrayburn. And 


| yet I have exactly the same objection to both 


of them.” 

‘‘Oh, John!” retorted Bella, as if she were 
giving him up for a bad job, as she used to give 
up herself. ‘You are nothing better than a 
sphinx! And a married sphinx isn’t a—isn’t a 
nice confidential husband,” said Bella, in a tone 
of injury. 

‘* Bella, my life,” said John Rokesmith, touch- 
ing her cheek, with a grave smile, as she cast 
down her eyes and pouted again; ‘‘look at me. 
I want to speak to you.” 

‘‘Tn earnest, Blue Beard of the secret cham- 
ber?” asked Bella, clearing her pretty face. 

‘‘In earnest. And I confess to the secret 
chamber. Don’t you remember that you asked 
me not to declare what I thought of your higher 
qualities until you had been tried ?” 

“Yes, John dear. And I fully meant it, and 
I fully mean it.” 

‘“‘The time will come, my darling—I am no 
prophet, but I say so—when you will be tried. 
The time will come, I think, when yon will un- 
dergo a trial through which you will never pass 
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quite triumphantly for me unless you can put |every body with whom, she came in contac 


perfect faith in me.” 

‘*Then you may be sure of me, John dear, 
for I can put perfect faith in you, and I do, and 
[ always, always wil Don’t judge me by a 
little thing like this, John. In little things I 
am a little thing myself—I always was. But in 
ureat things I hope not; I don’t mean to boast, 
John dear, but I hope not.” 

He was even better convinced of the truth of 


. . ! 
what she said than she was as he felt her loving 


arms about him. If the Golden Dustman’s rich- 


es had been his to stake, he would have staked | 


them to the last farthing on the fidelity through 
good and evil of her affectionate and trusting 
heart. 

‘** Now I'll go down to, and go away with, Mr. 
Lightwood,” said Bella, springing up. ‘‘ You 
are the most creasing and tumbling Clumsy- 
Boots of a packer, John, that ever was; but if 
you're quite good, and will promise never to do 
so any more (though I don’t know what you 
have done!), you may yack me a little bag for a 
night, while I get my bonnet on.” 

He gayly complied, and she tied her dimpled 
chin up, and shook her head into her bonnet, 
and pulled out the bows of her bonnet-strings, 
and got her gloves on, finger by finger, and final- 
ly got them on her little plump hands, and bade 
him good-by, and went down. Mr. Lightwood’s 
impatience was much relieved when he found 
her dressed for departure. 

‘* Mr. Rokesmith goes with us?” he said, hesi- 
tating, with a look toward the door. 

“Oh, I forgot!” replied Bella. ‘His best 
compliments. His face is swollen to the size of 
two faces, and he is to go to bed directly, poor 
fellow, to wait for the doctor, who is coming to 
lance him.” 

‘*Tt is curious,” observed Lightwood, ‘that I 
have never yet seen Mr. Rokesmith, though we 
have been engaged in the same affairs.” 

‘* Really ?” said the unblushing Bella. 

“I begin to think,” observed Lightwood, 
‘*that I never shall see him.” 

“These things happen so oddly sometimes,” 


said Bella, with a steady countenance, ‘‘ that | 


there seems a kind of fatality in them. But I 
am quite ready, Mr. Lightwood.” 

They started directly in a little carriage that 
Lightwood had brought with him from never- 
to-be-forgotten Greenwich; and from Green- 
wich they started directly for London; and in 
London they waited at a railway station until 


such time as the Reverend Frank Milvey, and | 


Margaretta his wife, with whom Mortimer Light- 
wood had been already in conference, should 
come and join them. 

That worthy couple were delayed by a por- 
tentous old parishioner of the female gender, 
who was one of the plagues of their lives, and 


. . | 
with whom they bore with most exemplary sweet- 

of myrrh and frankincense, and considered bread 

| and butter identical with locusts and wild honey. 


ness and good-humor, notwithstanding her hay- 
ing an infection of absurdity about her that com- 
municated itself to every thing with which, and 
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She was a member of the Reverend Frank’s con- 
| gregation, and made a point of distinguishing 
herself in that body by conspicuously weeping at 
every thing, however cheering, said by the Rey- 
lerend Frank in his public ministration; also, 
| by applying to herself the various lamentation: 
of David, and complaining in a personally in 
jured manner (much in arrear of the clerk and 
|the rest of the respondents) that her enemies 
were digging pitfalls about her, and breaking 
her with rods of iron. Indeed, this old widow 
discharged herself of that portion of the Morn- 
ing and Evening Service as if she were lodging 
a complaint on oath and applying for a warrant 
| before a magistrate. But this was not her most 
inconvenient characteristic, for that took th 
| form of an impression, usually recurring in in- 
| clement weather and at about daybreak, that 
| she had something on her mind, and stood in 
immediate need of the Reverend Frank to come 
jand take it off. Many a time had that kind 
| creature got up, and gone out to Mrs. Sprodgkin 
|(such was the disciple’s name), suppressing a 
| strong sense of her comicality by his strong sense 
of duty, and perfectly knowing that nothing but 
a cold would come of it. However, beyond 
themselves, the Reverend Frank Milvey and Mrs. 
Milvey seldom hinted that Mrs. Sprodgkin was 
hardly worth the trouble she gave; but both 
made the best of her, as they did of all their 
troubles. 

This very exacting member of the fold ap- 
peared to be endowed with a sixth sense, in re- 
gard of knowing wheu the Reverend Frank Mil- 
vey least desired her company, and with prompti 

| tude appearing in his little hall. Consequently, 
when the Reverend Frank had willingly eng 

that he and his wife would accompany Light 
wood back, he said, as a matter of course: ‘* W: 
must make haste to get out, Margaretta, m 
| dear, or we shall be descended on by Mrs 
| Sprodgkin.” ‘To which Mrs. Milvey replied, i1 
her pleasantly emphatic way, ‘‘Oh yes, for sh 
|is such a marplot, Frank, and does worry so!” 
| Words that were scarcely uttered when their 
theme was announced as in faithful attendance 
below, desiring counsel on a spiritual matter. 
|The points on which Mrs. Sprodgkin sought 
elucidation being seldom of a pressing natur 
(as Who begat Whom, or some information con- 
cerning the Amorites), Mrs. Milvey on this spe- 
cial occasion resorted to the device of buying her 
off with a present of tea and sugar, and a loaf 
and butter. These gifts Mrs. Sprodgkin ac- 
cepted, but still insisted on dutifully remaining 
in the hall, to courtesy to the Reverend Frank 
| as he came forth. Who, incautiously saying in 
his genial manner, ‘‘ Well, Sally, there you 
are!” involved himself in a discursive address 
from Mrs. Sprodgkin, revolving around the re- 
sult that she regarded tea and sugar in the light 


Having communicated this edifying piece of in- 
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formation, Mrs. Sprodgkin was le ft still unad- 
journed in the hall, and Mr. and Mrs. Milvey 
hurried in a heated condition to the railway sta- 
tion. Allof which is here recorded to the honor 
of that good Christian pair, representatives of 
hundreds of other good Christian pairs as con- 
scientious and as useful, who merge the small- 
ness of their work in its greatness, and feel in 
no danger of losing dignity when they adapt 
themselves to incomprehensible humbugs. 
‘‘Detained at the last moment by one who 
1d a claim upon me,” was the Reverend Frank’s 
to Lightwood, taking no thought of 
himself. To which Mrs. Milvey added, taking 
ight for him, like the championing little wife | 
he was; “Oh yes, detained at the last moment. 
as to the claim, Frank, I must say that I do 
nk you are over-considerate sometimes, and 
w that to be a little abused.” 
sella felt conscious, in spite of her late pledge 
rself, that her husband’s absence would 
disagreeable occasion for surprise to the 
Milvey Nor could she appear quite at her 
ease when Mrs. Milvey asked: 
‘¢ How is Mr. Rokesmith, an 
fore 1 or does he follow us ?”’ 
It becoming necessary, upon this, to send him 
to bed again and hold him in waiting to be 
lanced again, Bella did it. But not half as well 
on the second occasion as on the first; for, a 
twice-told white one seems almost to t a 
| ne, when you are not used to it. 
dear!” said Mrs. Milvey, ‘‘I am 
‘ Mr. Rokesmith took such an interest in 
zie Hexam, when we were there before. And 
if we had on/y known of his face, id have 
given him something that would have kept it 


] 


‘che o be 
las he gone be- 


1s, 


eCOMeE 


4 so 


1 Ww we cou 
lown | enough for so short a purpose.” 

By way of making the white one whiter, Bella 
hastened to stipulate that he was not in pain. 
Mrs. Milvey was so glad of it. 

‘IT don’t know how it is, 
‘“‘and I am sure you don’t, Frank, but the clergy 
and their wives seem to ca 
Whenever I take notice of a child in the school, 


use swelled faces. 


. “p> - . ] 
it seems to me as if its face swelled instantly. 


Frank never makes acquaintance with a new old 
she gets the face-ache. 
is, we do make the poor children 
don’t know how we do it, and I 
glad not to; but the more we take 
Just 


woman, but 
other thing 
I 
should be so 
notice of them, the more they sniff. 


sniff so. 


as 


they do when the text is given out.—Frank, | 


that’s a schoolmaster. I have seen him some- 
where. 

The reference was to 
appearance, in a coat and 
and pantaloons of pepper 
come into the office of the 


of black, 
He 


waistcoat 
and salt. 


notices on the wall. 


ing there and passing to and fro. 


* said Mrs. Milvey, | 


And an- | 


a voung man of reserved 


had 
station, from its in- 
terior, in an unsettled way, immediately after 
Lightwood had gone out to the train; and he 
had been hurriedly reading the printed bills and 
He hed had a wandering 
interest in what was said among the people wait- 
He had drawn 


nearer, at about the time when Mrs. Milvey 
mentioned Lizzie Hexam, and had 
though always glancing toward tl 
H 


ved 


remained 
near since : 
door by which Lightwood had gone out. 

stood with his back toward them, and his gl 
hands clasped behind him. There was now s 

evident a faltering upon him, expressive of in 

decision whether or no he should express his 
having heard himself referred to, that Mr. Mil 
vey spoke to him. 

‘“*T can not recall your name,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I remember to have seen you in your school.” 

‘* My name is Bradley Headstone, Sir,” he re- 
plied, backing into a more retired place. 

**T ought to have remembered it,” 
Milvey, giving him his hand. “TI hope you a 
well? <A little overworked, I am afraid ?” 

** Yes, I am overworked just at present, Si 

**Had no play in your last holiday ti 

‘¢ No, Sir.” 

‘* All work and no play, Mr. Headstone, will 
not make dullness, in your case, I dare 
but it will make dyspepsia, if you don’t tal 


said M1 


me? 


SAV 
care.” 

‘T will endeavor to take care, 
I beg leave to speak to you, out 
ment ?” 

‘* By all means.” 

It was evening, and the office was well light 
The schoolmaster, who had never remitted his 


Mi 
ail 


Sir. 


side, 


watch on Lightwood’s door, now moved by an- 
other door to a corner without, where there wa 
more shadow than light; and said, plucking at 
his gloves: 

‘‘One of your ladies, Sir, mentioned withir 
my hearmg a name that I am acquainted with 
The name of 

He was m 


I may say, well acquainted with. 
| the sister of an old pupil of mine. 
pupil for a long time, and has got on and gon 
The name of Hexam. Th 
He seemed to be a 
vol and 
spoke in a very constrained way. The break h 
set between his two last sentences was quite em 


upward rapidly, 
| name of Lizzie Hexam.” 


isness, 


shy man, struggling against ner 


barrassing to his hearer. 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Milvey. 
down to see her.” 

“T gathered as much, Sir. 


‘*We are goin 

I hope there i 
nothing amiss with the sister of my old pupil 

I hope no bereavement has befallen her. [| 
hope she is in no affliction? Has lost no—rela- 
tion ?” 

Mr. Milvey thought this a 
odd manner, and a dark downward look; 
he answered in his usual open way. 

‘¢*T am glad to tell you, Mr. Headstone, that 
the sister of your old pupil has not sustained 
You thought I might be going 


man with a very 


but 


any such loss. 
down to bury some one ?”’ 

‘¢ That may have been the connection of ideas, 
Sir, with your clerical character, but I was not 
conscious of it.—Then you are not, Sir?” 


A man with a very odd manner indeed, and 


with a lurking look that was quite oppressive. 
No. In fact,” said Mr. Milvey, * 


since vo 


l 
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are so interested in the sister of your old pupil, 
J I 
I may as well tell you that I am going down to 
marry her.” 
The schoolmaster started back. 
**Not to marry her, myself,” said Mr. Mil- 
vey, with a smile, ‘‘ because I have a wife al- 
e? 


ready. To perform the marriage service at her 
wedding.” 

Bradley Headstone caught hold of a pillar be- 
hind him. If Mr. Milvey knew an ashy face 
when he saw it, he saw it then. 

“You are quite ill, Mr. Headstone !” 

“Tt is not much, Sir. It will pass over very 
soon. I am accustomed to be seized with gid- 
diness. Don’t let me detain you, Sir; I stand 
in need of no assistance, I thank you. Much 
obliged by your sparing me these minutes of 
your time.” 


As Mr. Milvey, who had no more minutes to 
spare, made a suitable reply and turned back 
into the office, he observed the schoolmaster to 
lean against the pillar with his hat in his hand, 
and to pull at his neckcloth as if he were trying 
to tear it off. The Reverend Frank accordingly 
directed the notice of one of the attendants to 
him, by saying: ‘‘There is a person outside who 
seems to be really ill, and to require some help, 
though he says he does not.” 

Lightwood had by this time secured their 
places, and the departure-bell was about to be 
rung. They took their seats, and were begin- 
ning to move out of the station, when the same 
attendant came running along the platform, look- 
ing into all the carriages. 

“Oh! You are here, Sir!” he said, spring- 
ing on the step, and holding the window-frame 
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by his elbow, as the carriage moved. ‘ That 
person you pointed out to me is in a fit.” 


‘‘] infer from what he told me that he is sub- | 


‘eet to such attacks. He will come to, in the 
air, in a little while.” 

He was took very bad to be sure, and was 
biting and knocking about him (the man said) 
furiously. Would the gentleman give him his 
card, as he had seen him first? The gentleman 
did so, with the explanation that he knew no 
more of the man attacked than that he was a 
man of a very respectable occupation, who had 
said he was out of health, as his appearance 
would of itself have indicated. The attendant 
received the card, watched his opportunity for 
sliding down, slid down, and so it ended. 

Then, the train rattled among the house-tops, 
and among the ragged sides of houses torn down 
to make way for it, and over the swarming streets, 
and under the fruitful earth, until it shot across 
the river: bursting over the quiet surface like a 
bomb-shell, and gone again as if it had exploded 
in the rush of smoke and steam and glare. A 
little more, and again it roared across the river, 
a great rocket: spurning the watery turnings 
and doublings with ineffable contempt, and go- 
ing straight to its end, as Father Time goes to 
his. To whom it is no matter what living wa- 
ters run high or low, reflect the heavenly lights 
and darknesses, produce their little growth of 
weeds and flowers, turn here, turn there, are 
noisy or still, are troubled or at rest, for their 
course has one sure termination, though their 
sources and devices are many. 

Then, a carriage ride succeeded, near the sol- 
emn river, stealing away by night, as all things 
steal away, by night and by day, so quietly yield- 
ing to the attraction of the loadstone rock of 
Eternity ; and the nearer they drew to the cham- 
ber where Eugene lay, the more they feared that 
they might find his wanderings done. At last 
they saw its dim light shining out, and it gave 
them hope: though Lightwood faltered as he 
thought: ‘*‘If he were gone, she would still be 
sitting by him.” 

Sut he lay quiet, half in stupor, half in sleep. 
Bella, entering with a raised admonitory finger, 
kissed Lizzie softly, but said not a word. Nei- 
ther did any of them speak, but all sat down at 
the foot of the bed, silently waiting. And now, 
in this night-watch, mingling with the flow of 
the river and with the rush of the train, came 
the questions into Bella’s mind again: What 
could be in the depths of that mystery of John’s ? 
Why was it that he had never been seen by 
Mr. Lightwood, whom he still avoided? When 
would that trial come, through which her faith 
in, and her duty to, her dear husband, was to 
carry her, rendering him triumphant? For, 
that had been his term. Her passing through 
the trial was to make the man she loved with all 
her heart triumphant. Term not to sink out 
of sight in Bella’s breast. 

Far on in the night Eugene opened his eyes. 
He was sensible, and said at once: “How 
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does the time go? 
back ?” 

Lightwood was there immediately, to answer 
for himself. ‘‘ Yes, Eugene, and all is ready.” 

** Dear boy!” returned Eugene with a smile, 
‘we both thank you heartily. Lizzie, tell 
them how welcome they are, and that I would 
be eloquent if I could.” 

‘* There is no need,” said Mr. Milvey. ‘* We 
know it. Are you better, Mr. Wrayburn ?” 

**T am much happier,” said Eugene. 

** Much better too, I hope?” 

Eugene turned his eyes toward Lizzie, as if 
to spare her, and answered nothing. 

Then, they all stood around the bed, and Mr. 
Milvey, opening his book, began the service ; so 
rarely associated with the shadow of death ; so 
inseparable in the mind from a flush of life and 
gayety and hope and health and joy. Bella 
thought how different from her own sunny little 
wedding, and wept. Mrs. Milvey overflowed 
with pity, and wept too. The dolls’ 
maker, with her hands before her face, wept in 
her golden bower. Reading in a low clear 
voice, and bending over Eugene, who kept his 
eyes upon him, Mr. Milvey did his office with 
suitable simplicity. As the bridegroom could 
not move his hand, they touched his fingers with 
the ring, and so put it on the bride. When the 
two plighted their troth she laid her hand on 
his, and kept itthere. When the ceremony was 
done, and all thé rest departed from the room, 
she drew her arm under his head, and laid her 
own head down upon the pillow by his side. 

‘*Undraw the curtains, my dear girl,” said 
Eugene, after a while, ‘‘ and let us see our wed- 
ding-day.” 

The sun was rising, and his first rays struck 
into the room as she came back and put her 
lips to his. ‘I bless the day!” said Eugene. 
‘*] bless the day !” said Lizzie. 

“You have made a poor marriage of it, my 
sweet wife,” said Engene. ‘‘ A shattered, grace- 
less fellow, stretched at his length here, and next 
to nothing for you when you are a young widow.” 

“‘T have made the marriage that I would 
have given all the world to dare to hope for,” 
she replied. 

**You have thrown yourself away,” said Eu- 
gene, shaking his head. ‘‘ But you have fol- 
lowed the treasure of your heart. My justifica- 
tion is, that you had thrown that away first, 
dear girl!” 

‘“No. I had given it to you.” 

“*The same thing, my poor Lizzie!” 

“‘Hush, hush! <A very different thing.” 

There were tears in his eyes, and she be- 
sought him toclose them. ‘* No,” said Eugene, 
again shaking his head; ‘‘let me look at you, 
Lizzie, while I can. You brave devoted girl! 
You heroine!” 

Her own eyes filled under his praises. And 
when he mustered strength to move his wounded 
head a very little way, and lay it on her bosom, 
the tears of both fell. 


dress- 
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‘“*Lizzie,” said Eugene, after a silence; | live to see how hard I will try to improve my- 
‘‘when you see me wandering away from this | self, and never to discredit you.” . 
refuge that I have so ill deserved, speak to me «My darling girl,” he replied, rallying more 
by my name, and I think I shall come back.” | of his old manner than he had ever yet got to- 

‘Yes, dear Eugene.” | gether. ‘On the contrary, I have been thinking 

“ There!” he exclaimed, smiling. ‘I should | whether it is not the best thing I can do, to die,’ 
have gone then, but for that!” ‘*The best thing you can do, to leave me with 

A little while afterward, when he appeared to | a broken heart ?” 
be sinking into insensibility, she said, in a calm ‘**T don’t mean that, my dear girl. I was not 
loving voice: ‘* Eugene, my dear husband!” | thinking of that. What I was thinking of was 
He immediately answered: ‘‘There again! | this. Out of your compassion for me, in this 
You see how you can recall me!” And after- | maimed and broken state, you make so much of 
ward, when he could not speak, he still an- | me— ou think so well of me—you love me so 
swered by a slight movement of his head upon | dearly.” 
her bosom. “ Heaven knows I love you dearly !” 

The sun was high in the sky when she gen- ‘* And Heaven knows I prize it! Well. If 
tly disengaged herself to give him the stimulants | I live, you’ll find me out.” 
and nourishment he required. The utter help-| ‘I shall find out that my husband has a mine 
lessness of the wreck of him that lay cast ashore | of purpose and energy, and will turn it to the 
there now alarmed her, but he himself appeared | best account ?” 

a little more hopeful. “*T hope so, dearest Lizzie,” said Eugene, 

‘*Ah, my beloved Lizzie!” he said, faintly. | wistfully, and yet somewhat whimsically. “] 
“How shall I ever pay all I owe you, if I re-| hope so. But I can’t summon the vanity to 
cover !” think so. How can I think so, looking back on 

‘* Don’t be ashamed of me,” she replied, ‘‘ and | such a trifling wasted youth as mine! I hum- 
you will have more than paid all.” bly hope it; but I daren’t believe it. Thereisa 

‘It would require a life, Lizzie, to pay all; | sharp misgiving in my conscience that if I were 
more than a life.” to live I should disappoint your good opinion 

‘** Live for that, then; live for me, Eugene; | and my own—and that I ought to die, my dear!” 
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UNITED STATES. | United States of all persons duly elected according 


UR Record closes on the 4th of October. The | to the laws of their respective States ;” and ‘regret 

work of reconstruction and restoration appears | that a general amnesty ha#not been extended to all 
to be going on very satisfactorily, taking all things | rebels who abandon their cause and swear allegiance 
into account. The most notable feature is the al-| to the old Union.” General Theodore Runyon, who 
most entire unanimity with which the entire North, | commanded the New Jersey troops at the time of 
and the great body of influential men at the South, | the battle of Bull Run, but took no part in the ac- 
approve of the measures proposed and initiated by | tion, was nominated for Governor..—Similar is the 
the present Administration. The most notable ex- | tone of the platform adopted in Ohio by the Demo- 
ception to this unanimity is found in the action | cratic Convention, of which Mr. Vallandigham was 
of the Democratic Conventions of New Jersey and temporary chairman. It is, however, still more ex- 
Ohio. In the former State the Convention met on plicit in denouncing negro suffrage, the effort to es- 
the 30th of August. The resolutions which consti- | tablish which is affirmed to be ‘an insidious at- 
tute the ‘‘ Platform” adopted declare that ‘‘the late | tempt to overthrow popular institutions by bring- 
fratricidal war is chargeable to the abolitionists of | ing the right to vote into disgrace.” One of the 
the North and secessionists of the South, in their | resolutions declares that ‘‘This Government was 
refusing to heed the wise counsels of the Democra- | made by white men, and, so far as we have the 
cy, who long ago predicted that the election of a| power to preserve it, it shall continue to be a gov- 
sectional candidate upon sectional principles would | ernment of white men.” 
be the forerunner of a civil war;” reiterate the doc-| As an indication of the prevailing state of senti- 
trine of the Chicago platform, affirming ‘‘ the right ment we give at some length the avowed position 
of each State to legislate and control its own domes- | of the two great parties in the State of New York, as 
tic institutions according to its own judgment ex- set forth in the formal action of their respective 
clusively ;” declare that ‘‘the national debt, which | State Conventions: 
has been enormously increased beyond its legiti- | In New York the November election is for Secre- 
mate amount by unwise legislation, corruption, and | tary of State, Comptroller, State Engineer, Canal 
extravagance, is a curse to every man who can not | Commissioner, Treasurer, Attorney-General, Prison 
afford to live upon the interest of United States | Inspector, Members of the Legislature, and several 
bonds ;” oppose “negro suffrage, and agree with | judicial officers. The ‘ Democratic” Convention 
President Johnson that the people of each State | assembled at Albany on the 6th of September. 
have the right to control that subject as they deem | The “ Union” Convention met at Syracuse on the 
best ;” urge ‘‘the right of each State to control its | 22d of September. The ‘ Platform” of the Demo- 
own militia, the right of the people to keep and bear | cratic Convention is embodied in a series of nine 
arms, and the admission into the Congress of the! Resolutions; that of the Union Convention in thir- 
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teen. We present the leading features of these | 


platforms, arranged as nearly as possible in parallel | 
paragraphs, following the order of the Democratic | 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

1. The creed of the Democratic party is the Constitu- 
tion; and it is ready to meet the great questions of the fu- 
ture with the patriotism, fidelity to principle, and practical 
wisdom, by which it has always been characterized. 

2. Congratulates the people upon the termination of the 
civil war, especially as this has been attained with a pre- 
served Union, an undivided country, and the reassertion 
of constitutional liberty throughout the land. 


3. Demands the subordination of military to civil rule, 
the restitution of the authority of the courts, and the rec- 
egnition of the equality of the States; denounces ‘all 
efforts, either by prolonging military rule or by denying 
the right of representation to States, in order to compel 
them to adopt negro equality or negro suffrage as an ele- 
ment of their Constitutions, as tending to delay and pre- 
vent the pacification of the country, and to subvert the 
principles of the Government, and endanger the liberties 
of the people.” 


4. Approves *‘the plan of President Johnson for the 
speedy restoration of the States lately in rebellion to their 
old positions, by commencing the work of reorganization 
at the point of secession, and confiding ft to those then 
rec ized as electors by the laws of the respective States, 
leaving the question of suffrage, where the ¢ constitution 

to the future action of the several States :" and 
dges to the President a cordial and energetic sup- 


tecognizes “*the obligation by which the whole re- 
sources of the country are pledged to the payment of the 
public debt ;” and urges ** that all Constitutional and legal 
means should be taken to compel the whole property of the 

{ ry, real and personal, to share in the public bur- 
i believing that equality of taxation is not only pub- 
lie equity, but also the soundest possible basis for public 
credit.” 

6. Declares that ‘**the thanks and gratitude of the peo- 
ple are due to the soldiers and sailors of the nation and to 
their brave commanders, whose deeds elevate the fame of 
the people.” 

7. Indorses the ‘* Monroe Doctrine,” as ‘*a policy which 
has preserved peace and avoided foreign entanglements, 
and can not be abandoned without dishonor to us as : 
power among nations, nor without danger to Democratic 
institutions." 


8. Declares that ‘‘ the frank and generous acceptance by 
the Southern people of the condition in which they have 
been left by the recent war, including the abandonment 
of slavery,” removes all difficulties in the way of harmony, 
and should be met by the Federal Government in a spirit 
of conciliation and kindness, 

9. Resolves that banishing all minor party considera- 
tions, the Democratic party “cordially support President 
Johnson in the policy which he has avowed to enable the 
States lately in revolt to put their governments in practi- 
cal operation, and in all such Constitutional measures as 
he may inaugurate to harmonize the country and restore 
and cement the Union of the States."’ 

The Union platform also contains a Resolution 
demanding ‘as prompt and as large a reduction of 
the national expenditures as the national safety 
will permit; an abolition of all sinecures, and a 
wise and economical administration of public af- 
fairs.” Another Resolution calls upon the people to 
select as candidates none but men of known integ- 
rity of character. 
ard upon his escape from assassination, and 


re- 


joices that his distinguished services may still be | 


continued to the nation and the cause of liberty.” 


Another indorses the administration of Governor | 
Fenton, pledging to it a cordial and hearty sup- 


port. Besides the construction of the platforms 
much important business was to be transacted by 
both Conventions. The essential object in both was 


to present candidates for the principal offices whose | 


personal and political antecedents might be ex- 
pected to secure the full vote of the respective par- 


Another congratulates Mr. Sew- | 
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platform, which was first presented. The figures 

denote the numbers of the respective resolutions. In 

both cases we quote textually the important parts. 
Union PLATFORM 

18. The Union party has sustained the Government 
against enemies in and out of the field, and appeals to its 
past history, its present position, and the character of its 
candidates as its title to public confidence and support. 

1. Congratulates the people upon the overthrow of the 
rebellion, and finds, in the “‘ preservation of the Union, 
the re-establishment of the national authority, and the 
extirpation of slavery, ample recompense for the sufferings 
and sacrifices by which these results have been achieved.” 

6. “ The restoration of peace will enable the Govern- 
ment to restore the civil tribunals of the country to their 
just and national supremacy; and we have full and entire 
confidence that this will be done as soon as the safety of 
the nation will pernit, and no sooner.” 

5. The States have jurisdiction over local and domestic 
affairs reserved to them by the Constitution ; but when 
the exercise of these trusts shall be restored to the States 
lately in rebellion, they should be exercised “* with a view 
to the elevation and perpetuation of the full rights of eiti- 
zenship of all their people.” 

4. Approves ‘‘ the initia! steps which President J hnson 
has taken toward relaxing the bonds of mailite ry autho 
in the Southern States, and in restoring to *he people fail 
and complete control over their loc Tairs as alte aa may 
be found compatible with the preservation of order, the 
maintenance of peace, the exclusion of slavery, and the 
fulfillment of the constitutional obligations of the national 
authority to guarantee to every State a republican form 
of government ;” and pledges him a cordial support, 

7. The National Debt is a sacred and inviolable obli 
tion, resting upon all the property and resources 
country; i 

and impartially upon all classes: but under no circum- 
stances should the Government ‘‘ assume, direcily or in- 
directly, any portion of the debts incurred by rebel « 
thorities in prosecution of the war against the Unit 
States. 

Thanks “the soldiers and sailors of all ranks and in 
all departments ;"" and urges that ** adequate provision be 
made by the national authorities for the support and com- 
fort of such of their survivors as have received honorable 
and disabling wounds in the service of their country.” 

9. Expresses entire confidence in the conduct by Presi- 
dent Johnson of our foreign relations; especially “in 
maintaining the fixed policy of our Government, by which 
the interference of foreign powers with the institutions of 
this continent is regarded as hostile to our peace and men- 
acing to our independence. 

4. Also approves the sentiments of kindness and confi- 
dence which the President ‘has evinced toward those of 
the communities and individuals lately in rebeilion who 
accept the perpetuity of the Union and the perpetual pro- 
hibition of slavery as the legitimate and irrevocable re 
sults of the war;"’ and looks forward to the restoration of 
concord and harmony between the North and the South. 
Deplores the death of Lincoln, and recognizes in Presi- 
dent Johnson ‘a statesman of ability, experience, high- 
toned patriotism, and unsullied integrity,’’ whose services 
to the Union command the respect of the American people ; 
and ‘“‘renews to him in his Administration those 
ances of cordial and effective support which were tend 
by us mm his nomination and election.” 


ra- 


vo. 


ties.—The following are the candidates for State 

offices nominated by the two Conventions: 
DEMOCRATIC. UNI0n. 

S 


Slocum. 


eretary of Stat 
Henry W. sarlow. 
Comptroller. 
Thomas H. Hillhouse 
State Engi ne 
Sylvanus I. Sweet. P latt Goodsell 
Canal tniailen ner. 
Armstrong. Robert E. Dorn 
Treasurer. 
Patrick. Charles J. Howland. 
Attorney-General. 
John IL Martin 
Prison Inspector. 
Andrew J. M‘Nett Ilenry 


Lucius Robinson. 


Cornelius W. 
Marsena R. 
John Van Buren. lale. 
A. Barnum 


Che platforms of the two Conventions, differ very 
little in purport, although some points are in each 
brought out more strongly than in the other. 
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party could adopt the principles avowed by the oth- 
er. The candidates on both sides have been care- 
fully selected, and are probably without exception 
personally unobjectionable. The office of Secretary 
of State is the most important one to be filled at 
this election, and for it each party has nominated a 
strong candidate. General Slocum, the Democratic 
nominee, is a graduate of West Point. After serv- 
ing in Florida he left the army and studied law. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion he re-entered the 
army as Colonel of the Twenty-seventh New York 
Volunteers. He was soon raised to the rank of 
Brigadier-General, commanding a division on the 
Peninsula and at Antietam. At Chancellorsville 
he commanded the right wing, consisting of three 
corps. In 1864 he was sent West, with the Twelfth 
Corps, and when Hooker resigned the command of 
the Twentieth Corps, Slocum was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. He commanded the right wing of Sher- 
man’s army during the Great March. 
and personal record is of the highest character.— 
General Barlow, the Union nominee, entered as a 
private in a New York regiment at the opening of 
the war. He was soon promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Fair Oaks. At Antietam he was wounded and left 
for dead upon the field. Recovering he returned to 
the field with the rank of Brigadier-General. At 
Gettysburg he was again fearfully wounded, and 
fell into the hands of the enemy, but was recaptured. 
Again recovering, he commanded a division in Han- 
cock’s Second Corps at the opening of the last cam- 
paign. In the battle of the Wilderness he cap- 
tured the entire division of General Edward John- 
son, three thousand strong. So eminent were his 
services throngh the whole of this campaign that 
he was promoted to the rank of Major-General on 
the special recommendation of General Grant.— 
With avowed principles on either side so nearly iden- 
tical, and with leading candidates on each side pos- 
sessing such high claims, the contest in New York 
is really a trial of the course of the late National 
Administration. If the Union party succeeds, it 
will amount to a verdict by the State of New York 
in favor of the general policy which resulted in the 
re-election of Mr. Lincoln and the election of Mr. 
Johnson. If the Democratic party succeeds, it will 
be a verdict of the State in favor of the Chicago 


platform and the State Administration of Governor | 


Seymour. 

The Convention of South Carolina met at Colum- 
bia on the 13th of September. The prevailing tone 
of the body was evinced at the outset. A resolu- 
tion was introduced by Mr. Aldrich that 

‘Under the present extraordinary circumstances it is 
both wise amd politic to accept the condition in which we 
are placed ; to endure patiently the evils which we can not 
avert or correct; and to await calmly the time and oppor- 
tunity to effect our deliverance from unconstitutional rule.” 


The purport of the resolution, as explained by 
the mover, was that they should be quiet until they 
were strong enough, through the aid of the Demo- 
cratic party of the North, to get a constitutional 
government. The resolution was laid on the table 
by an almost unanimous vote. Ex-Governor Pick- 
ens, in seconding the motion to lay on the table, 
said it did not become South Carolina to bluster 
now. Next day an ordinance was passed by a vote 
of 105 to 3, repealing the ordinance of secession. 
Then resolutions were introduced declaring that 


“* Whereas, by the fortunes of war our noble and beloved 
Chief Magistrate, Jefferson Davis, is now languishing in 


His military | 


| prison, awaiting his trial for treason; aml whereas the 
anatics of the North, not satisfied with the wide-spread 
ruin and desolation which they have caused are shrieking 
for his blood ;" it was the duty of the State to do all it 
could to avert this doom, and therefore a committee should 
be appointed to proceed to Washington and urge the Presi. 
dent **to extend to the Hon. Jefferson Davis that clem- 
ency which he has shown to us who are equally the sharers 
of his guilt, if guilt there be.” 
For this was substituted a resolution appointing 
a committee to memorialize the President to par- 
don Davis, Stephens, Magrath, and Trenholm. A 
series of resolutions was then introduced, commenc- 
ing with a preamble, to the effect that the questions 
in dispute having been twice settled—once by the 
ballot and once by the sword—the people of South 
Carolina accepted as the result of the war the fol- 
lowing among other enumerated principles, and 
would henceforth sustain them faithfully as a na- 
tional policy: 


“The Union is the first and paramount consideration 
of the American people. — Sovereignty, a unit absolut. 
and individual, which io all nations must exist some- 
where, resides in the American people; and its author- 
ized representative within the limits of the organic law 
the Constitution—is the Federal Government. —The late 
war was not one of an oppressed people against tyranny ; 
but arose from the apprehension on the part of the weaker 
section of tyranny in the future ;" and was carried on un- 
der the conviction that any State had a right to secede. 
It was not, therefore, a rebellion or insurrection, and it 
was suggested that it would be wise and just in the Pres- 
ident not to enforce the penalties affixed to these crimes 
by the laws of the United States.—‘* We indorse the acts 
of President Johnson's Administration, and will cordially 
support its wise and patriotic efforts to restore to the whole 
country the blessings of peace.” 


It does not appear from the published reports 
that any definite action was taken upon this series 
of resolutions; but the course of the Convention 
indicates that that body wished them to be consid- 
ered as expressing its views. The vital question 
before the Convention was the action to be taken 
upon the subject of slavery, The ordinance upon 
this subject, as originally reported by the commit- 
tee, declared that ** slavery having been actually de- 
stroyed by the military force of the United States,” 
it no longer existed in South Carolina, and should 
not be re-established ; but “the General Assembly 
may adjudge involuntary servitude as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” This was finally amended so as 
to read: 


** The slaves in South Carolina having been emancipated 
| by the action of the United States authorities, neither slav- 
| ery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
| crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
| shall ever be re-established in this State.” 


| In this form the ordinance was passed on the 19th 


lof September. It will be seen that the act of abo- 
| lition is attributed to the authorities of the United 
| States, with the implication that it was contrary to 
| the wishes of the people of South Carolina. The 
| Convention also made provision for an entire re- 
modeling and popularizing of the Constitution of 
| the State; equalizing representation and taxation ; 
giving to the people the right to choose the Gov- 
|ernor and Presidential electors, and dividing the 
| State into separate Congressional districts. Here- 
| tofore the Governor and Presidential electors were 
| chosen by the General Assembly, and members of 
| Congress elected by general ticket.—Hon. James 
| L. Orr, formerly member of the United States Con- 
| gress, and afterward of the Confederate Senate, has 
been nominated for Governor. 
| The Alabama Convention met on the 12th of 





* 


September and adjourned on the 30th. The reports 


of its action are meagre. Its principal acts are: 
Repealing the ordinance of secession; declaring the 
debts incurred by the rebel authorities void, and 
forbidding the Legislature to recognize or make 
provision for paying any part of them ; recognizing 
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the abolition of slavery, and forbidding its re-estab- | 


lishment (by a vote of 89 to 3); and establishing 
the right of negroes to bear testimony in courts in 
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agents or representatives of revolutionary move- 
ments in countries with which we maintain diplo- 
matic intercourse.” ‘To the French representative 
at Washington Mr. Seward also wrote in April: 
‘*This Government has long recognized, and still 
does continue to recognize, the Constitutional Govy- 
ernment of the United States of Mexico as the sov- 


| ereign authority in that country, and Benito Juarez 


- 
cases between themselves and between whites and 


negroes.— Governor Parsons, in a Message, dated 
ptember 21, gives an unfavorable account of the 


Sg, 
. ! 
finances of the State. There was in the treasury a 


nominal sum of $791,000, but of this about 780,000 | 
was in Confederate and State notes, which are of no | 


value; 
notes ; 


State Bank and its branches.” 


there was about $1400 in specie and bank- | 
the balance consisting of ‘‘ Notes of the | 
He also states that | 


at the close of the war ‘the State was furnishing | 


meal and salt to 


38,772 destitute families, the indi- | 


vidual members of which numbered 139,042 ;” if, as | 
is probable, these were all whites, nearly one-fourth | 
of the entire white population then living were re- | 


ceiving food from the State authorities. The Gov- 
ernor urges that the present number of these desti- 
tute families should be ascertained, and “‘ their real 
and imperative wants known and provided for at 
the earliest moment.” 

In Vermont and Maine the State elections have 
resulted in the success of the Union party by ma- 
jorities considerably increased in proportion to the 


as its chief. This Government, at the same time, 
equally recognizes the condition of war existing 
in Mexico between that country and France. We 
maintain absolute neutrality between the belliger- 
ents.” 

The war which has for some months been waged 
on the River Plata, between Paraguay on the one 
side, and Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Uruguay on the other, has assumed a magnitude 
quite unprecedented in South American feuds. The 
parties are apparently most unequally matched. 
Paraguay has a population variously estimated at 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000. Brazil has probably 
about 8,000,000; the Argentine Confederation and 
Uruguay about 1,500,000. But Lopez, the Dicta- 
tor of Pardguay, wields the entire personal and ma- 
terial force of the country, and keeps on foot an 
army of some 60,000 men. The allies may be able 
to put on paper twice or three times as many. But 


| Lopez has the advantage of position: he can be ef- 


votes cast.—In Connecticut a vote was taken on the | 


2d of October upon a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution extending the right of voting to ne- 
groes ; 
of about 6050, 

The following is a statement of the National 


the amendment was rejected by a majority | 


Debt on the 30th of September, compared with its | 


amount at the close of the preceding month: 
Total Debt, Aug. 31... .$2,757,689,571 
Total Debt, Sept. 30.... 2,744,947,726 
Decrease .... ~ $12,741,845 

The debt bearing interest in gold has increased 
88,368,000; that bearing interest in currency has de- 

$14,469,000 ; that free of interest has decre 
$6,640,000. The interest payable in gold has inc 
about $500,000; that payable in currency has decreased 
about $503,000, 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The civil war in Jfezico still continues, the ap- 
parent advantages in the field being decidedly in 
favor of the Imperialists, who have reduced the 
Government of Juarez to a roving condition, with- 
out any fixed capital. The Republicans, however, 
assert that they can continue this kind of warfare 
until the foreign troops of the Emperor are de- 
stroyed by casualties and sickness. The position 
of our Government toward the “sovernments of 
Maximilian and Juarez is defined in the instruc- 
tions given in February by the Secretary of State to 
Mr. Dayton, then Minister to France. Maximilian 
was then about to visit Paris. If he appeared sim- 
ply as an Austrian Imperial Prince, our Minister 
was to be ‘‘ neither demonstrative nor reserved to- 
ward him.” If he appeared ‘‘ with any authority 
or title in Mexico, he was to refrain from intercourse 
with him.” ‘*Weacknowledge revolutions,” wrote 
Mr. Seward, “only by directien of the President, 
upon full and mature consideration. Until such 
regular anthority for recognition we do not hold 
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~~ $503,414 
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fectively assailed only by the River Parana, the 
main branch of the Plata. This river, in its lower 
course, passes through the Argentine Confederation; 
in its middle course bounds Paraguay ; while its 
upper course penetrates far into the Brazilian prov- 
inces. The point of the war is to secure the free 
navigation of this great river, which has been closed 
by Lopez. Of the varioug encounters which have 
thus far marked the war, the principal was a naval 
action in June, in which the Paraguayan fleet was 
destroyed near Corrientes. This disaster seems to 
have produced no decided result upon the contest. 
At the latest advices each party had about 50,000 
men confronting each other at various points near 
the river. 
EUROPE. 

In Great Britain the leading topic of interest is 
the ‘‘ Fenian” movement. For many months an 
organization calling itself the ‘* Fenian Brother- 
hood” has existed in the United States, composed 
mainly of persons of Irish birth or descent, whose 
object is to effect the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain. It claims to have in the United 
States from a quarter ‘to half a million of sworn 
members. Within a few weeks it has become evi- 
dent that this organization has extended to Ireland 
and some portions of England. Considerable alarm 
has been excited, and the British Government has 
set on foot measures to prevent an insurrection. 
Many arrests have been made, several districts 
have been placed under martial law, and the mili- 
tary and naval forces have been strengthened. It 
is as yet impossible to decide upon the extent of 
the threatened attempt of the Fenians. 

During the summer and early autumn the chol- 
era has made fearful ravages in certain parts of the 
Levant. It has been especially destructive in 
Egypt, Constantinople, in some parts of Italy and 
Spain, and in some French sea-ports. Thus far its 
ravages have been confined to places immediately 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; the main ex- 
ception being that it ascended the Nile from Alex- 


formal or informal communications with political | andria to Cairo. 








Chitar’s Casy Chair. 


LL summer long there was a vague apprehen- 
sion of coming cholera. The old terror of pest- 
ilence is only modified by greater knowledge ; and 
it was interesting to see that the rumor of the ap- 
proach of the deadly mystery that wasteth by noon- 
day has called into full chorus the various warning 
voices of diplomacy, science, and commerce. 
ginning where every thing else in the world seems 
to begin, in the obscurity of the interior of Asia it 
moved westward and emerged upon the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Devastating Egypt, where at Alex- 
andria the deaths were sometimes four or five hun- 
dred in a day, it drove the Pacha and the more com- 
fortable classes out of the country. Thirty thou- 
sand persons are supposed tohave left Alexandria and 
Cairo. The Pacha himself fled to Constantinople. 
But he did not leave the enemy behind. Appear- 
ing upon the Bosphorus it smote Constantinople 
with more terror than any hostile fleet or army. 
Swifter and more relentless than a wild soldiery in 
a captured city, it massacred the thick and wretched 
population, rioting in universal slaughter and dis- 
may. A thousand victims a day are said te have 
fallen before it, and two hundred thousand persons 
to have left Constantinople, in which the whole num- 
ber of deaths by the disease is computed at twenty 
thousand. But numbers are always so inexact in 
Mohammedan countries, and fear so magnifies them, 
that such reports are to be considered rather as sur- 
mises than statistics. 
But the ravages of a pestilence which feeds and 
fattens upon squalor and misery may be easily 


enough imagined in a city so dense and unclean as | 


The 


Constantinople, or any large Oriental town. 
religion of Fate, too, naturally smiles at the effort 


of science to baffle the inevitable. “ If it is coming 
it will come,” is the philosophy of the Turk. But 
the Turk is a man, and when he sees the inevitable 
it is cs appalling to him as to the merest Christian. 
The Government was not philosophic, in this sense. 
It did what its cumbrous machinery and character- 
istic inertness allowed. It employed physicians to 
attend the suffering. It required some measures of 
neatness to be adopted. But what is the use of 
dusting the Augean stable ? 

Meanwhile the tireless foe had slipped round and 
ascended the Adriatic and fixed his fangs upon An- 
cona. The superstition of Italy was as sensitive as 
the apathy of Turkey. The population recoiled, and 
fled as far as possible. But the very portion which 
is the peculiar prey of the cholera could not escape, 
and was destroyed in multitudes. Even our Lady 
of Loretto upon the same Italian coast could not 
save her devotees. Dirty devotees are consumed 
by the cholera despite their utmost piety. The 
traveler shudders as he remembers the Italian streets 
which, under the hopeless sun of midsummer, invite 
disease and court death. Spain, also, trembled as 
the plague touched her shores; and France and En- 
gland and America are now gravely preparing to 
receive the common enemy. 

Their foreign ministers and consuls are writing 
reports of the progress and ravages of the disease, 
and transmitting methods and speculations of treat- 
ment, while science every where is suggesting theo- 
ries and remedies. They are generally simple and 
easily accessible, and Dr. Chapman, of London, is 
confident that a proper application of ice to the 
spine will be a certain cure. 


Be. | 


| The conditions favorable to the disease seem to 
| be now tolerably well understood. Impurity of the 
air, personal uncleanliness, and a low state of the 
system, physical and mental, are its special aliment. 
One writer indeed deciares that it reappears in ex- 
actly the same spots, an;l, if we remember the state- 
ment correctly, he says «hat in Edinburgh the second 
great visitation began in the identical house in which 
it showed itself at its first coming. It begins al- 
| ways in cities, and in their worst districts ; the re- 
| gions where the poor and wretched are huddled in 
crowds. In the city of New York, thirty years ago, 
when it was first known in this country, it ravaged 
| the Five Points and its purlieus. It does not seem 
| to be contagious; but the air itself is somewhat in- 
| fected, and there is a kind of mechanical transmis- 
| sion by the impalpable exurie of the skin. These 
provocatives are, however, comparatively harm- 
jless to a sound and vigorous body. The mens 
| sana in corpore sano seems to be the best fortifica- 
tion. 

The abnormal condition of the atmosphere is 
| probably familiar to every one who has been ex- 
| posed to the cholera. In the year 1850, when it was 
| peculiarly severe in Paris, every one was conscious 
| of a disturbed state of the air with which his system 
| sympathized. The physicians prepared certain pre- 
| ventive and checking remedies, which many persons 
| had constantly at hand to be used upon the slightest 
| indication of the disease, and so long as a man was 
| not frightened he was quite safe. Some bold diners 
| at the cafés used to call in a stentorian voice for 
strawberries at a time when fruit was popularly 
supposed to be fatally conducive to the disease, and 
it was amusing tu see the universal consternation 

of the guests, as if the reckless epicure were order- 

| ing death for one, with cream and sugar, or as if the 
mere propinquity of such a person were compro- 
mising. 

The present progress of the pest seems to have 
paused. It has circled around the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and has not yet appeared upon the 
Atlantic coast. The English papers indulge a fee- 
ble hope that it may have spent its force, and that 
it may consequently retire. But the greater prob- 
ability is, that it will resume its dreadful journey 
with the opening spring, and cross the ocean with 
the same deadly certainty as before. 

If it comes to the city of New York, which is its 
American gate, its sure ravages will create a pani 
that will be felt through the country. It will de- 
light in those tenement houses and that municipal 
filth which are the standing shame of the great city. 
Let any man step out of Broadway and survey fa- 
miliar side streets. Let him see and smell and 
think, and then imagine a mortal epidemic let loose 
there. The Fifth Avenue and the stately upper 
streets may well come down town through those 
regions, and ask themselves whether they will be 
safe when Death is in full riot there. 

The complacent theory that great pestilences are 
the divine method of reducing the redundant popu- 
lation of the globe, has exactly the same value and 
dignity with the theory that the globe rests upon 
an elephant who stands upon a tortoise, or that the 
moon is made of green cheese. If we do our mu- 
nicipal duty we shall soon discover that our pious 
theories are only shallow excuses for our abomina- 
ble negligence. 
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Wuite our military troubles end those of our 
neighbors upon this continent and in Europe are 
beginning. The South American republics and 
Brazil are engaged in war, and the Fenian move- 
ment evidently troubles our venerable ancestor, 
Great Britain. 

The war upon the River Plate, like all South 
American troubles, has apparently no very vital 
interest for us. With the instinctive jealousy of 
every great power, which seems to blind the public 
opinion of the world to the actual merits of a case, 
it has been hastily assumed, both in England and 
this country, that Paraguay is a sort of placid pas- 
toral republic mildly asking to be let alone while it 
develops civilization and liberty ; and that the mon- 
ster Brazil, jealous of liberty and republics and re- 
solved to tolerate no rival in South America, is pre- 
paring to consume it at a mouthful. 
~ In these days of loud declamation about the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and ofa vague feeling that we are in 
some way responsible for the good behavior and 
civilization of this continent, which, morally speak- 
ing, we undoubtedly are, as in our view we are for 
that of the whole world, it is worth while to under- 
stand the vital facts in this case—facts which rest 
upon indisputable authority. 

Paraguay is a small country situated at the junc- 
tion of the rivers Parana and Paraguay with the 
River de la Plata. It is thus flanked by two rivers, 
and its land side is defended by vast and inhospita- 
ble tracts by which access is most difficult, and for 
an army quite impracticable. The approach to 
Paraguay is up the Plate River. Instead of a re- 
public, as it is called, it is one of the most absolute 
and vigorous of despotisms. Its wealth is great, 
but there is but one rich man. Its resources and 
material improvements are reckoned by Mr Chris- 


tie, the late British minister to Brazil, as propor- 


But 
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tionally larger than those of that empire. 
they are the property of one proprietor. 
prietor is the Dictator Lopez. 

The population of Paraguay is about a million. 
There is a certain form of a republic, but the House 
of Representatives meets about four days in ten 
years. Foreigners are virtually forbidden the 
country. Those who are admitted are retained in 
the employ of the Government—that is to say, of 
Lopez. There are no foreign merchants, and the 
only domestic trader is Lopez. All produce is sold 
to him under compulsion, and naturally at his own 
prices. He maintains his power by a standing 
army of some sixty thousand men, officered by for- 
eign soldiers. His government is a vast, absolute, 
irresponsible despotism. The country is his estate, 
which he received from his father Lopez, who re- 
ceived it from the noted dictator Francia. Every 
individual in the population is at the mercy cf the 
Dictator. Freespeech and a free press are of course 
unknown. Education is what the Dictator chooses. 
Paraguay is as much sealed to the world as Japan. 

Clearly no sophistication can torture such a coun- 
try and government into a representative of the 
republican principle and progressive constitutional 
freedom, It is vain to invoke sympathy upon such 
grounds for Paraguay at war. Can it be invoked 
upon the facts? 

Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay are 
leagued against her, and certainly not because of 
jealousy or ambition. The powers were all at 
peace. The River Plate was a common highway 
by treaty. Suddenly Paraguay, that is, Lopez, 
seized a Brazilian steamer in the port of his capital, 


Assumption, and this seizure he followed by an in- 
vasion. Lopez asked leave to cross the Argentine 
territory to strike Brazil at another point, and was 
properly refused. Thereupon he seized two Argen- 
tine ships and invaded one of the Argentine prov- 
inces. War was thus truly forced upon both of the 
countries by Lopez. 

It is not easy to thread all the labyrinths of Sout! 
American polities. Doubtless Brazil, as Mr. Chris- 
tie charges, subsidizes foreign presses and ‘‘ cooks” 
all reports of the progress of the war. But even 
Mr. Christie does not pretend to defend Paraguay 
as a republic, nor to regard her as the champion of 
liberal principles. Brazil is by no means a model 
power, but it is infinitely in advance of Paraguay, 
which ‘‘exists at present,” he says of Lopez, ‘ only 
for his ambition and glorification.” Brazil is doubt- 
less a cumbrous power, and Lopez, holding his lit- 
tle country completely in hand, has unquestionably 
counted upon his situation, his preparation, and his 
rapidity of action. But whatever the result, wheth- 
er Lopez is overthrown, or he compels Brazil to the 
concession of serious advantages, he is no more the 
representative of Liberalism and Progress than Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


Wutte South America is thus actually the scene 
of war there is a rumor of war from Ireland. The 
Fenian movement has now reached a point at which 
the Government is interfering, and the English 
newspapers are urging summary measures as the 
most humane policy. Fenianism was first heard 
of, we believe, in this country. During the last 
year or two there have been meetings in various 
States, and hot harangues and dark insinuations, but 
nothing very definite has been made public as to 
the scope and method of the enterprise. 

If Ireland is to be excited into armed resistance 
to the British Government the failure will be as 
disastrous, if not as contemptible, as that of John 
Mitchelland Smith O’Brien. Whatever the wrongs 
of Ireland, and they are vast and indisputable, 
whatever the courage of Irishmen, and it is un- 
doubted, it would be the maddest folly to imagine 
that the island is in a condition to begin a success- 
fulrevolution. The qualities of the Celtic race need 
to be thoroughly and carefully disciplined before 
they could be expected even in a fair fight to main- 
tain themselves against the physical and moral force 
they would encounter. And yet the Irish branch 
of that race is precisely the most undisciplined of 
all. Complete organization, distinct purpose, har- 
mony of action, intelligence, infinite patience, mod- 
eration in victory or defeat, ample resources, and 
religious support, these are a few of the elements 
obviously essential to success in an Irish revolution. 
It is true that brave and resolute men often achieve 
wonders. But no movement of such vast import- 
ance as this is supposed to be can justify itself by 
such an occasional experience. Fenianism means 
either a revolt more or less sanguinary, and of in- 
calculable injury to the true cause of Ireland, or it 
means an effort to dismember the British empire. 
Now we may all think of Great Britain as we will. 
But that she can suppress a revolt in Ireland is be- 
yond question, and that she will struggle with all 
her enormous power and inextinguishable tenacity 
against a dismemberment which plants a hostile 
nation upon her coast is quite as certain. Were 
the Irish people compact, intelligent, organized— 
were they skillfully led, and sustained by the whole 
force of their Church—they might count upon a fierce 
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struggle, even if not upon very decisive results, but 
is that the condition of Ireland? Will the most 
earnest and sensible Irishman contend that it is her 
condition? Can she hope to move effectively with 
the entire influence of her own Church arrayed 
against her? 

To count upon the active assistance of France or 
the United States is visionary. To be deceived by 
demagogues on platforms and in newspapers, who 
assert that the United States are panting for an op- 
portunity to retort upon Great Britain her ‘‘ neu- 
trality” in our war, is folly. The feeling of this 
country is not friendly to England; but it is not 
an unfriendliness which would lead us to add hun- 
dreds of millions more to our debt in order to ex- 
pel “the Saxon” from Ireland. If we propose to 
expel foreign powers by war we are not likely to 
leave our own continent to find the battle-field. 

These are facts which have nothing to do with 
the abstract question of the justice or the injustice 
of the English policy in Ireland. The history of 
that unhappy country is the least honorable page of 
British history. But the remedy for the situation 
lies in peaceful, not in warlike methods. If Irish 
orators, instead of the wildest flattery of their coun- 
trymen and the most impassioned denunciation of 
the Saxon, would exhort their fellow-citizens to a 
frame of mind and a course of conduct which should 
not perpetually alienate Great Britain and compel 
severe restraints, and which would thereby give 
opportunity for the improvement of the land and 
the education of the people, a public opinion would 
gradually arise in Ireland which Great Britain 
would be forced to respect, and which would com- 
mand the sympathy of the world. 

If such a policy should seem a tame submission 
to ‘‘ the invader and tyrant,” it is none the less@rue 


that it is the policy which would soonest and most 


surely lead to a relaxing of his hand. Every fresh 
attempt at forcible separation is only more futile 
than the preceding, and more pitifully prostrates 
the country. 
tempt could possibly succeed for a time, is it likely 
that the result would be permanent or satisfactory ? 
Every Irishman who is asked to give of his hard 
earnings for such a purpose, ought to ask himself 
very closely, first, whether he is ready to return and 
shoulder a musket and take the chances ; and, sec- 
ond, whether he feels quite sure that he would not 
emigrate from the ‘* Republic of Ireland” as nimbly 
as he did from the “ould country.” If he can an- 
swer both questions satisfactorily to himself and 
go, and there are two hundred thousand who think 
with him and will act with him to the end, it is 
very clear that Fenianism will not end in a cab- 
bage garden with Smith O’Brien’s revolution. But 
it is very far from clear that it will not prove an 
incalculable catastrophe for Ireland. 


Mr. Emerson said, in one of his lectures last 
winter, that he had not yet heard that any Uni- 
versity had conferred a degree upon Mr. Rarey, the 
friend of the horse. Yet there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Rarey has earned it. He has awakened 
public attention to the vicious system of training 


horses, and has undoubtedly ameliorated that sys-_ 
and instructive manner he sat down and took the 


tem every where in the country. 

We were reminded of this truth lately in a re- 
mote and pieasant village among the hills to which 
came a ‘‘ horse tamer” on a soft autumn day. His 


placards announced that he would deliver a lecture | 


upon the subject, and handle any horses or colts 


In its present situation, if such an at- | 


| better. 


that might be offered, and instruct a class in his 
system. The crowd assembled in front of the inn 
soon after noon—a quiet and intelligent crowd, 
which patiently waited the coming of the teacher. 
Presently he appeared, driving out of the inn yard 
in a light wagon drawn by a smooth, handsome 
colt of four or five years, with no other harness than 
a surcingle, Dutch collar, and traces. The Profess- 
or of taming drove him entirely by the whip. He 
had no lines whatever. The horse moved quietly, 
perfectly obedient to the whip which he constantly 
watched, and which guided him like a wand. : 

When the horse had trotted up and down the 
village street, backing and turning by the movye- 
ment of the whip, he came to the inn door, and the 
Professor, rising in the wagon, proceeded to deliver 
his lecture. He began by reproving those of us 
who were present for the conduct of those who 
were not. The wily orator magnified himself and 
his fame by expressing the greatest surprise that 
there was so few “out.” At Smithville and Jones- 
town and Jenkins City he had had such classes that 
he was very sure before coming here that he should 
find no less interest in a town where there were so 
many good horses. Indeed, he had always sup- 
posed Maple Centre to be a ‘‘ horse town.” He ey- 
idently intended no slur, and used the indefinite ar- 
ticle simply instead of following it with the numer- 
al. But he as clearly showed that he considered 
us hardly worthy of serious attention. If we were 
so fatally indifferent to the great subject, why should 
he waste himself upon us? But, for all the Profess- 
or’s innuendoes, it was a collection of intelligent and 
thrifty men who were not unversed in the great 
question of horse-training. 

He said some excellent things. He declared 
that he would begin with ideas, which, in a lec- 
turer, was very friendly and praise-worthy. So 
he told us that the horse learns by our acts alone. 
He can not go beyond his experience, It is man 
who reasons. Then early impressions are very 
powerful and ineradicable with horses as with men. 
Therefore let your horse, first of all, learn that you 
are his superior, but also his friend. For this puit- 
pose deal honestly with the horse; never ask him 
to do what you do not feel that you can compel 
him to do; and when he does it reward him for it. 
Observe his nature narrowly. Remember that 
‘his nose is his fingers.” Therefore let him care- 
fully smell of every thing likely to frighten him. 
He should be treated with kindness; but his spirit 
should be restrained, not subdued. 

At this point the Professor took issue with Mr. 
Rarey. The Rarey plan, he said, is absolute sub- 
jugation. But that is not enough. Mr. Rarey, 
said the Professor, kindly, is an excellent man, but 
his plan is defective. Mine goes further. It is 
Subjugation is not teaching. You must 
teach the horse what you want him to do. Use 
no word of command until you have taught him by 
your act what it means. To hitch up the wild colt 
and say whoa to him without having taught him 
whoa is unreasonable in the extreme. 

These primary truths were illustrated by the 
Professor in various anecdotes of his own experi- 
ence; and after talking for some time in a plain 


names of those who wished to learn the details of 
his method. The terms were three dollars, for 
which a book containing ample and intelligible di- 
rections would be furnished. Professional men, la- 
dies, and children were invited to attend the school 





without charge; and soon after the close of the lec- 
ture we all repaired to a neighboring barn, where 
the Professor was to prove his skill. 

Seated upon the hay-mows and clustered upon 
boards and rafters the audience was comfortable 
and picturesque. The Professor had remarked in 
his lecture, with withering sarcasm, that those who 
paid the fee and came in were always satisfied, but 
those who peeped through knot-holes and listened 
at cracks were very hard to please. So there were 
very few peepers and the performance began. 

It was very interesting, although the critic of 
Mr. Rarey did not, as it seemed to most of us, im- 
prove that gentleman’s method. The principle in 
both schools is precisely the same. The horse is 
taught the absolute superiority of the man; and in 
the process we observed that the Professor dealt a 
few kicks, but doubtless in a spirit of kindness and 
conciliation. He had great difficulty in throwing 
one black mare, but finally succeeded, and taught 
her to bear to have an umbrella opened upon her 
back, which, with such a nervous animal, who had 
always fled at the sight of an umbrella, was a vic- 
tory. 

The method was very simple. <A cord and a piece 
of web with a bridle were all the appliances. If the 
animal were inclined to resist, the Professor, holding 
the halter or bridle in one hand, seized the tail with 
the other, and whirled him around until the horse 
was dizzy, and felt that he was in hands which he 
could not resist. Then he yielded. The Professor 
showed. how to halter the wild colt, how to learn 
him to lead, how to handle his feet, how to ride 
him, how to make him follow under the whip, how 
to bit him, how to teach him not to kick, and other 
The remedy for kicking in harness is 
admirable and probably perfect. It is the Profess- 
or’s chef-d’euvre. It is so choice a secret that he 
does not print it in his book, but only imparts it 
orally. It is richly worth knowing. But if the 
Professor had wished it to be published would he 
not have put it into his book ? 


processes. 


WE hope that no habitual reader of this Maga- 
zine has omitted ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.” It is one 
of the most charming of Dickens's stories. The 
wonderful fertility, the frolicsome humor, the power 
of picturesque description, the skill in construction 
of his genius were never more illustrated than in 
‘Our Mutual Friend.” It is purely characteristic. 
His great excellences and obvious faults are all in 
it. It is perfect in its own key, but its key is 
strange. It deals with every variety of human pas- 
sion. There are multitudes of human figures inter- 
mingling in the tale. But there is a glamour over 
all. There is a grotesque exaggeration which is 
delightful and fascinating, but unlike the world we | 
know. The passions, the play of character, the in- 
cidents, are such as we encounter every day ; but 
the persons are quaint beyond experience. Mean- 
while the suggestions are so subtle, the range of 
sympathy so wide and deep, the psychological analy- 
sis often so vivid and accurate, the panoramic effect 
of the whele so astonishing, that the superiority of 
this great master is constantly manifest. 

Tried by certain details Dickens is not so suecess- 
ful as some other novelists. Parts of his stories al- 
ways have an unpleasant unreality. Many of his | 
persons could never be matched in actual life. Even 
the humor sometimes creaks as in Mr. Wegg, in 
‘Our Mutual Friend.” Mrs. Wilfer is a lady whom 
it would be very hard to encounter in any part of 
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London or any where in the world. But nothing 
can be more droll and delightful than Mrs. Wilfer 
issuing proclamations from her corner and forever 
posing upon her pedestal as a domestic Mrs. Simeon 
Stylites. *‘ The cherub,” who preserves your affec- 
tion and even respect, despite his amiable ineffi- 
ciency, could clearly have had no other wife, and 
the impossible Wilfer household is yet a luminous 
hint of a thousand actual homes in the world. 

It is always remarkable, however, in Dickens's 
stories, that even those parts which are masterly 
transcripts from fact—such as the life by the river 
in the opening chapter of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” and 
elsewhere, and the scene of the murder in the Oc- 
tober Number—unite themselves without a break 
with the airier and fairier portions. You go from 
the first fearfully graphic incident in the book—the 
towing of the body of the murdered man along the 
Thames, which has all the veracity of common ex- 
perience—to the absurdities of Boffin’s Bower with- 
out a single stumble by the way. You dine with 
the Podsnaps, and watch the Lammles, conscious 
that they are abstractions, and descend to the usu- 
rer’s or ascend to the Jew’s housetop among human 
beings, withouta jar. Kind Miss Jenny Wren com- 
pels the haughty ladies of the kingdom to furnish 
patterns for her dolls’ dresses, and rogue Riderhood 
plots for more blood money, with equal probability. 
Then comes a truly great chapter, like that of Brad- 
ley Headstone’s crime, and its effect upon him, and, 
recalling Bulwer’s treatment of Eugene Aram, an- 
other schoolmaster and murderer, you are conscious 
of the essential difference between genius and the 
most adroit talent. 

What a power it is, and how nobly it is used! 
For a generation Dickens has held the ear and 
heart of the world, and he has not betrayed his 
trust. He has always told the truth. He has al- 
ways shown the essential dignity of honesty and 
noble effort, however humble the circumstance. 
Every tale of his is a plea for what is most manly 
in man, and a protest against the prejudice, the 
convention, the insidious power of caste. Rank, 
ease, refinement, luxury, wealth, are never suffered 
by him to dazzle or bewilder the mind of his audi- 
ence. He attacks the’ Molochs of tradition, the 
organized forms of injustice and selfishness. He 
exposes the chafing and tainting of apparent pros- 
perity, and the pure content of mutual affection. A 
true democrat, he asserts the equal rights of men, 
and compels us to measure every man by his man- 
hood. 

How pleasant to know that such a writer is the 
most popular author in the world; that of all men 
who write the English language he is the most uni- 
versally known and beloved. 

Wuen we were chatting last month of the broad 
course of study recently introduced into Union Col- 
lege, where the modern languages and the sciences 
are held in equal honor with the classics, we did 
not know of another modern exercise which is part 
of the curriculum at Amherst College in Massachu- 
setts, 

The situation of Union College in the valley of 
the Mohawk is very beautiful, but that of Amherst 
in the valley of the Connecticut is even finer, On 
some bright dav of early autumn, if you cross the 
meadows from Northampton and go through Hadley 
to the college, the little journey will be marked with 
gold in your memory. If you sit with three genial 
students—let them have the dignity of seniors— 
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behind two lively gray horses, you will bowl along | and all the lesser graceful hills. 
so delightfully that you will no more remember the | tranquilize the landscape. 


dust in the road than a poet remembers the fleas in 
Italy. 

Your jovial companions will be sure to point out 
every notable spot, and to listen to what you say 
with a generous attention which your want of wis- 
dom does not deserve. They will show you the 
glistening acres of broom-corn which at that season 
is cut and laid horizontally upon the stalks to dry. 
They will show you broad fields of lofty sorghum 
and luxuriant tobacco. 
range southward over the unfenced miles of level, 
tloor-like meadow, to the silvery sides of Holyoke, 
and northward to the round, smooth undulation of 
the Pelham Hills. Behind you and before, upon 
the straight road that runs seven miles from North- 
ampton to the college, you will see the country 
wagons loaded with the tufts of the broom-.:orn, or 
with the brooms themselves ready for market, or 
with country folk coming from the town shops, and 
far in advance the creaking stage coach powdered 
with dust toils up the hill, and a smiling pickaninny 
perched upon the trunks behind drops his ludicrous 
apology for a hat, jumps down and scrambles in a 
cloud of dust to find it, and scampers back again, 
lightly climbing to his roost. 

Scarcely ascending from that spacious and luxu- 
riant plain, upon which peace apd plenty seem en- 
camped forever, in the balmy afternoon, you remem- 
ber the old Indian traditions of the valley ; the flight 
of the whole population, men, women, and children, 
from a little hill hamlet twenty miles away, whom 
the fear of savages drove through the winter woods 
and across the frozen streams to Hadley; the as- 
sault upon Deerfield, where ‘‘ the Indian house,” the 
door still bearing the scars of the tomahawk, was 


until recently standing, the most interesting memo- 


All the while vour eye will | 


The noble elms 
It is the most cultiva- 
| ted, genial, exquisite scene. And the college is 
worthy of its site. It does not stand in perpetual 
contemplation of the beautiful panorama without 
resolving that the bodies of its children shall be 
kept in such high condition that their minds shall 
be healthy and open to the influence and inspiration 
of nature. 

It has therefore erected a spacious and perfectly- 
appointed Gymnasium, and every member of every 
college class is required to attend daily and exercise 
his muscle as in the other rooms he must attend and 
exercise his mind. Every class has its captain, 
elected by itself, whose duty is to see that it faith- 
fully does the exercises. As we sat in the gallery, 
to which the towns-people are admitted, the Pro- 
fessor struck a march upon the piano, and the junior 
class entered, arrayed in flannel shirts, waisthands, 
loose trowsers, and light shoes, They filed in upon 
both sides of the room and fell to work. It was at 
first uniform and in time with the music; then it 
was at will. Two of the students were really mas- 
ters in the apparently perilous feats of the trapeze. 
The others leaped, swung along the ladders and 
bars, climbed, tumbled, pulled, and finally tossed a 
fair-haired wight in a blanket ora canvas. He shot 
twenty feet into the air and fell again upon the 
stretched surface below. Upon the whole, it seemed 
pleasanter to toss than to be tossed. The athletic 
skill of this body of young men was striking. 

But the most striking impression of all was that 
of this invasion of college traditions. What would 
Mr. John Cotton, or the Reverend Increase Mather, 
or Dr. Jonathan Edwards over the river in Nor- 
thampton, have said if they had seen such antics as 
| parts of a collegiate education! Yet a wiser inno- 
vation was never made. It prophesies that the sal- 





rial in the valley, but has now been destroyed; the | low, stooping, attenuated form shall no longer be 
descents of whooping red men from the wooded hills | the sign of the scholar; that there is no necessary 
upon the white harvesters in these very meadows; | antagonism between muscle and mind; and when 
and the fight of Hadley with the mysterious, tall, | we observed a nimble and accomplished gymnast 
white-haired warrior suddenly appearing to direct | striding and throwing himself with freedom and 


to victory—when your senior wardens tell you that 
you are in Hadley. 

Yes—why not? Hadley, or Camelot, or Auburn, 
loveliest village, or any spot of farie or romance, 
remote and spell-bound. For here is a broad long 
green meadow, as wide as many Broadways, edged 
all around with stately and profuse elms, under 
which a sluggish soft road lies, along which no one 
passed since Sir Lancelot in shining greaves rode 
out lirra-lirra to the river. 
little gates and plots of grass in front, are the slum- 
berous houses; and that one, calm, square, regu- 
lar-windowed, is built upon the foundation of that 
in which Goffe lived, the regicide and mysterious 
white-haired leader in the Indian fight. Hadley 
is the vision of a village. The soft road mufiles 
every sound. There are no faces at the windows ; 
no doors are open; no children play in the shade ; 
no dog barks. It must have been buried in the 
grave of Goffe; and this is its silent and delightful 
ghost. 

Emerging from the spell, we rise slowly along a 
gradual ascent to Amherst. 
it is half past four by the college clock, and a rill 
of youth pours out of each barrack door and flows 
to the recitation-room. And what a prospect they 
see from every window and every point of the aca- 
demic hill! 
ed to their eyes; the range of Holyoke, and Tom, 


Under the trees, with | 


This is no ghost, for | 


The whole luxuriant valley is unroil- | 


| skill, and with a rosy che-k and bright clear eye, 
it was peculiarly agreeable uv» hear that he was one 
| of the best scholars in the class. This recitation at 
| least tells upon the hospital register. “Since the 
| system was introduced the cases of illness among 
| the students are signally reduced in number. In- 
| deed the change in the proportion of sick cases to 
| the whole number of men is truly extraordinary. 
| It was a strange step from the slumber and In- 
| dian memories of Hadley to the College Gymna- 
sium, quivering and ringing with young life. But 
not stranger than the descent from the college tradi- 
| tions of a century ago to the practices we beheld. 


Editor's Drawer. 


OWARD the evening of one sultry day last 
summer, when the sidewalks were steaming 
off the last patches of wet remaining from the 
| shower which had just passed, and left the air closer 
and more oppressive than before, while the cross- 
ings still held pools to be splashed by every slip- 
shod horse, Officer 19—, in the last hour of his beat, 
leaned against a railing on the shady side of Canal 
Street, folded his hands, and contemplated wistfully 
the tantalizing proffer of ‘‘ Sherry Cobblers” on a 
staring sign in the opposite doorway, cursing mean- 
while his uniform, which at the same time kept 
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him sweltering anc forbade him to touch the cool- 
ing draught. Anon his impatient eye wandered to 
the prettv feet revealed on the wet crossings ; then 
turned and followed warily the homeward steps of 
Mr. Finnegan, whose course grew wayy.ard under 
the effect of the oppressive heat—or of antidotes 
therefor. 

It chanced that Miss Bloomerine, coming down 
from the head-quarters of Health and Dress Reform, 
in Laight Street, her hair cut short and her figure 
despoiled of artificial developments, had, for this oc- 


casion—albeit her soul loved, and her limbs refused | 
to part from, those goodly garments which have | 
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| George was engaged, and for whom he was then 
| acting in the capacity of notary public. The draft 
was received by the firm and handed over to George, 
who summoning the presence of his fellow-clerks, 
he presented the draft duly to himself for aecept- 
| ance and payment, both of which being refused, he 
duly protested the draft for non-acceptance and in 
due time for non-payment, returning it to the New 
| York bank with a charge of one dollar and a half 
for his legal fees, which of course had to be paid by 
the tailors, who have since probably devised some 
other means of appealing to George's emburrass- 
ment ! 


long been the distinguishing glory of the sterner | 


sex—shrouded her dark-blue trowsers in a gown 
of the accustomed length, to avoid present annoy- 
ance, and stepping briskly into Canal Street, lifted 


her skirt at the wet crossing just when the 19—th | 


protector of our rights was scanning that particular 
vicinity. His eager eye caught a glimpse of some- 
thing ‘which bore exact resemblance to his own 
manly costume, and the nerves of his keen nostrils 
suggested mice. 

Fifteen recreant soldiers, idling in the streets on 


frivoloug pretexts while the army was in need, had | 


in two weeks fallen into his vigilant hands and been 
returned to the ranks. 
for Smith, whose family was needy ; and for Jones, 
whose furlough was wasted in search for transport- 


ation; but a man who would shirk his duty in such | 


ignoble disguise as this now. before him provoked 
his honest soul to wrath. 


He grasped the unoffending Reformer by the | 


shoulder, exclaiming, ‘‘I arrest you as a deserter |” 

Remonstrance was unavailing. ‘* Don’t touch 
me, Sir! You ought to be ashamed! I : hall wear 
what I like, and without your choosing it; and I 
won't submit to insult and tyranny from such 
creatures !”’ 

Mr. Roundsman said it was pretty well played, 
but he was too old a bird, etc., and he marched her 
to the station-house. A little examination set the 
matter right, and the discomfited 19— returned to 
the uncensuring bosom of his family. 

Mr. Ferguson, who lives opposite, and generally 
takes a little walk with Roundsman after sundown, 
says he found him rather thoughtful and downcast 
that evening, and when he asked him if it had not 
been an uncommon hot day, Roundsman pinched 
the straw in his julep, and said, ‘“‘he must either 
have a different beat or be released from detective 
duty.” 


I HAVE seen some of the sayings and doings of 
George W chronicled in the Drawer before. I 
will add these trifles to his posthumous papers: 


When George went West, some years ago, to ac- | 


cept a position in a banking-house, he neglected to 
liquidate some few personal accounts before his de- 
parture. A New York tailoring establishment, who 
had a bill of some little standing against him, hear- 
ing of his change of residence and the position he 
occupied, took measures to collect their account, by 
drawing a draft on him at three days’ sight, attach- 
ing a receipted bill thereto, with the instructions to 
deliver the bill upon payment of the draft. This 
they handed to their bank for collection, supposing 
that George would be embarrassed into immediate 
payment by the presentation of a bill in such a shape. 
But George never knew that peculiar sensation. 

It so happened that the Western correspondent 
of their bank was the banking firm with whom 


He had felt some sympathy | 


On another occasion, when in the discharge of 
his official ducies as notary public, he had to serve 
a personal notice of protest on an indorser, and, 
proceeding to the house where he understood the 
man lived, he rang the bell, which was answered by 
| a vixenish-looking woman. To his inquiry, ‘‘ Does 
| Mr. Brown live here?” she replied, in a snappish 
|}and insolent tone, ‘‘No! Mr. Brown don’t, live, 
here!!” increasing the accent on each word of the 
sentence, and slamming the door in the face of the 
disgusted notary. He pursued his way back sey- 
eral blocks toward his office, but suddenly turned 
and jerked the door-bell violently. On the imme- 
| diate reappearance of the woman at the door he 

stuck up his nose, and, imitating her style and man- 
ner in addressing him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! who, 
said, he did! !” turning in an instant, and walking 
| off without another word, leaving the confounded 
female to reflect on the truth of the old saying, 
‘““ What's sass for the goose is sass for the gander.” 


A coop old Dutchman of our State was in the 
habit of sending his son ‘‘ Hans” to the mill every 
Saturday afternoon with a bag of grain. This was 

| slung across the back of old Rawbones, a sorrel and 
sorry-looking horse; and in order to make the bag 
maintain its balance a large stone was put in one 
end of the bag, while the grain was pendent in the 
other. One day Hans had the task of getting the 
corn ready for mill, and by chance forgetting the 
stone, as he seized the bag the inclosed grain part- 
ed, and he found the load equably balanced on the 
back of Rawbones. Tutning, he spied the stone, 
and examining the burden discovered that the load 
went quite as well without it as with. In joy at 
his great discovery, Hans yelled at the old man, 
who was in the corn-house : 

‘*Pader! fader! come ’ere! 

“*Vot’s you want, Hans?” 
coming out. 

‘* Looks here, fader! I’ve kot ter corn palanced 
in ter pag mitout ter sthone in one ent!” 

The old gentleman looked at Hans’s strange in- 
novation, and in a voice choked with wrath at the 
presumption of the youth, said: 

‘* Dake tat off! dake it off, an’ but dat sthone in 
ter pag, like it was pefore! Yous granfader went 
to mill mit a sthone in ter pag ter balance it, and 
yous old fader too, an’ now you goes an’ sets youself 
up as you knows more dan both of um! I whips 
you. Hans, dake it off, an’ but der sthone in ter 
pag!” 

Hans did as directed, and with the monstrous 
pebble in one end of the bag, and the grain in the 
other, old Rawbones went on his journey, and the 
world moved on. 


said the old farmer, 


A cosicau fellow of our town, named Sayles, 
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was one day in one of the stores when a little boy 
came in selling grapes from a small basket. Sayles 
thought he would have a little fun, and began with: 

“* Boy, how much will you ask for what grapes I 
can eat?” 


had not been assessed, supposed he would be as- 
sessed at least $5000 for his allowing himself to so 
express himself, and the next morning sent to the 


| General's head-quarters $2000. 


: : on aaa 8 
The little fellow eyed him as if to ascertain his | 


alimentary capacity, and replied, ‘ A shillin’.” 

Sayles loved grapes, and they rapidly disappear- 
ed before him, till the basket was empty and he 
had called for more. The boy was astonished, but 
nevertheless supplied him with a few more clusters, 
when, with a wink at the by-standers, 8. 


pro- | 


nounced himself satisfied, and paid the shilling. | 


The next year it happened that Sayles met the | 


same boy selling grapes at the same place, and re- 


calling his former bargain, again accosted the boy 
with : 

‘Say, boy, what will you ask for what grapes I 
can eat this tirae ?” 

The boy, remembering quite as well, replied, 
shutting one eye slightly: 

** 1 tell you what, Mr. Sayles, we've concluded 
that we can't afford to wholesale our grapes this 
year!” 

A hearty laugh followed, and the crowd took a 
few clusters of grapes at Sayles’s expense. 


In the village of R——, in Vermont, a man by 
the name of Williams was arrested by his neighbor, 
Green, for stealing a barrel of apple-sass. The case 
was clear against Williams, for the apple-sass was 
found in his possession. The trial was held at the 
village tavern in the evening, and of course large 
numbers flocked to hear the trial before Justice 
B——. A lawyer happened to put up there that 
night who was fond of fun, and he volunteered to 
defend Williams. The court was duly opened, and 
the evidence taken against Williams. There was 
no doubt of Williams’s guilt ; when the lawyer very 
gravely arose and stated that he was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the criminal law of Vermont, and that 
there was not one word from beginning to end in 
the statutes in regard to apple-sass, and therefore, 
said he, I move that a nolle pros. be entered, and 
the prisoner discharged. The Court coincided, and 
Williams was set at liberty. 

Green said he thought it was very hard to lose 
his apple-sass ; but he must submit to the majesty 
of the law, as the Court ruled that it was an old 
maxim of law that it was better for nine innocent 
persons to escape than for one guilty one to be pun- 
ished! 


From St. Louis we have the following: 

A few months after the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing a Colonel of a Missouri regiment was in this 
city and in one of our prominent banks, the Presi- 
dent of which was professedly a ‘‘ Union man,” but 
whose “sympathies” were with the “ rebs.” 

The Colonel went on to give a description of the 
forces on both sides, and a full account of the situ- 
ation, and that our forces on the first day’s fight 
were attacked by overwhelming numbers, and that 
had it not been for the gun-boats [‘‘ Blast the 
gun-boats !” said the President, soto voce, but loud 
enough to be heard by all present] our forces must 
have been driven into the Tennessee River, and 
completely annihilated. At the time this occurred 
the General commanding the Department ordered 
an assessment to be made upon the wealthy citi- 
zens to support the ‘‘ Union refugees” who were 
coming into our city, and this Bank President, who 





In reading the Drawer an incident was recalled 
to my mind which you may deem worthy of a place: 

My wife has a sister, a bright-eyed little girl of 
four years. She was looking out of the window. 
A man by the name of Joslin, well known in the 
neighborhood, was standing in the street. He is 
singularly ill-favored in form and face; he was in- 
cased in a bundle of rags that indicated his total 
disregard of the opinions of others, and was upon 
the whole a very scaly-looking specimen. Little 
Emma regarded him thoughtfully for some time ; at 
last, being unable to find a satisfactory answer to 
the queries which arose in her mind, she turned to 
her mother, and said, “‘Mamma, did God make 
Joslin ?” 


Sotprers’ fun is often very grotesque. We were 
on a march in West Tennessee. Just before dark 
one evening we came to a slough with one of those 
treacherous corduroy bridges so dangerous to the 
unwary traveler. <A part of the regiment had pass- 
ed over in safety, when an unlucky wight, missing 
the concealed corduroy, tumbled like an overgrown 
bull-frog into the water. For a few moments a 
cavalry hat and the two ears of a horse were visi- 
ble above the flood, and when the dripping trooper 
emerged on the marchward side of Jordan two or 
three cruel-hearted wags set up one of those lively, 
rejoicing tunes so common at camp-meetings. The 
excitement reached its height, however, when some 
one sang out with an inimitable snuffle and shout, 
‘“* Sing on, brethren, my wife ‘Il jine next!” 


Ar another time in Mississippi a rebel was caught 
who was accused of being a spy. As usual in such 
cases, there was strong talk of hanging. Beforo 
starting on the march next morning the question 
arose, what had been done with the spy? ‘They 
hung him at daybreak this morning,” says some 
one, confidently. ‘*No they didn’t,” said our or- 
derly sergeant, dryly ; ‘‘ he had a sore throat, and 
they excused him!” 


One of the lively boys on the United States ship 
New Hampshire, in Port Royal Harbor, writes to 
the Drawer: 

The New Hampshire has been stationed in Port 
Royal Harbor, South Carolina, for some time past, 
and has been doing duty as a store and receiving 


ship for the Atlantic squadron. As she is a large 
vessel, in fact first-class, she necessarily requires a 
large crew to man her (some 700 men). 

Our captain believes that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and as it would be impossible to send so 
many men ashore to bathe, they are allowed to ‘‘ go 
off” the ship three times a week. 

We have on board a ‘‘ broth of a boy” from the 
Emerald Isle named Donohue; but as he is always 
talking about the “ ould counthry,” and particularly 
his native county, he has been christened ‘* Done- 
gal” by the “‘ Old Shell-backs.” 

On the first day the boys were all in a fever of 
excitement, but none more so than ‘‘ Donegal,” and 
all were anxiously awaiting ‘‘5 bells” (6} o'clock) 
—the time appointed for the bath. It came at last, 
and the boatswain’s mates piped “all hands over- 
board.” No sooner said than done, In five min- 
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utes the boys were shouting, diving, splashing, 
plunging, and in fact enjoying themselves as only 
‘+ old salts” can in salt-water. All this time Don- 
ohue was observed running from forecastle to quar- 
ter-deck, and from quarter-deck to forecastle, ap- 
parently as one distracted, or as if he did not know 
what to do with himself. The officer of the deck 
espied him and called him aft. 

“Can you swim, ‘ Donegal ?’” 

‘Js it swim? Me? Faix an’ I used to be count- 
ed the most beautifulest swimmer in all the coun- 
thrv round.” 

“Then off with your clothes, and overboard you 
0.” 

The next minute “ Donegal,” who believed in 
obeying orders if he did break owners, was floun- 
dering in the water, throwing his arms around like 
the fans of a wind-mill; and every time his head 
appeared above water he cried, lustily, ‘“‘ Help! 
Help! Pult me out! Pult me out!” The officers 
and men alike were convulsed with laughter; and 
if it had not been for the boatswain, who ‘‘ Pult him 
out,” he would have found a watery grave. As 
soon as he was able to spéak the officer of the deck 
said to him: 

‘**T thought you said you could swim ?’ 

‘**Sure an’ so I could in the ould counthry; but 
thin there wasn’t sich a heft av wather, an’ I al- 
ways had wan fut on the bottom.” 


ra 
$ 


One day ‘‘ Donegal,” who is always up to some 
mischief or other, happened to offend one of our 
chief petty officers (who, by-the-by, is only about 
five feet two in his high-heeled boots). Aforesaid 
petty officer has been nicknamed “ Pomposity,” on 
account of the ‘‘airs he puts on.” Well, ‘‘ Pomp- 
osity” was in a towering passion, and threatened 
several times to strike ‘‘ Donegal.” He had threat- 
ened so often that the boys were tired hearing him. 
The last time he menaced him ‘* Donegal” cut him 
short with : 

‘See here, wee Hop-o’-me-tumb, if you sthrike 
me an’ J find it out, be the powers av mud (an’ that’s 
a big oath), I'll larrup ye wid a rope’s end till ye 
can't sit down fur a week widout sthandin’ up!” 


Wuite traveling with a friend between P—— 
and S—— we passed a neglected and dilapidated 
house, that in its better days had been used as an 
inn. Its crumbled appearance attracted our atten- 
tion, and particularly an old sign, upon which all 
that could now be read was ‘*‘ X Ale.” 

‘** Do you know what became of the proprietor of 
that inn ?” said my friend. 

“No,” I answered, innocently. 

“He X Ale(d) too much,” said he, “‘ and kicked 
the bucket.” 


Tuese gleanings from the freedmen on the Gov- 
ernment farms at St. Mary’s County, Maryland, are 
interesting, to show the material to be worked upon 
and fitted for higher usefulness: 

Some of the readers of the Drawer who have vis- 
ited the head-quarters of the Government farms in 
Maryland will remember Austin, one of the freed- 
men there. Austin, who is a Virginian, ‘‘is a right 
smart boy,” as they say in Maryland, but has some 
very queer ideas of his own about matters and things 
in general, which being ventilated causes a vast 
amount of fun among the officers on duty at the 
head-quarters—as for instance : 

Some short time ago Commodore Parker, of the 
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Potomac Flotilla, went up the Patuxent River to 
the farms, to make a friendly call on the officer in 
command, and Austin heard the orders given to pre 
pare for the reception of the expected company. 
With an intense look he went to the Adjutant of 
the post, and inquired what time the show would 
be along, and if the cage would be a large one? On 
inquiry being made as to his meaning, it came out 
that he took the flotilla for a menagerie, and the gal- 
lant Commodore for ** the biggest gorilla” of the show! 

We have also our colored chaplain, who is of 
very great use to us in teaching morality, ete., to 
the people. One Sunday ‘ Uncle Peter” was in- 
vited to preach before some company visiting the 
head-quarters. The drawing-room was prepared 
for his use, and his colored choir invited to sing. 
After a large amount of screaming, which they 
called singing, Uncle Peter took his text, and, fol- 
lowing the example of some of his white brethren, 
divided his discourse into heads, and proceeded to 
expound them. 

“Repent of your sins and be saved, for it is writ- 
ten, Though your sins are as black as scarlet and as 
red as treason yet shall you be cleaned; and I say 
unto you dat though in de morning you be as green 
as de grass dat groweth, in de evening you shall 
flourish away and be gone !” 

Uncle Peter followed soon after with another 
statement that caused some smiles to appear on the 
faces of his white auditors. Speaking of the spread 
of the Gospel, he said: “ You see dat, when de Gos- 
pel was first made, Mr. Luther took it and preached 
it in London, France, Boston, and other foreign na- 
tions of the world, to the edifying of much people.” 
And then closed with a prayer for the officers and 
all their re latudes, white and colored! 


On another occasion Uncle Peter took for his 
text the words of Pilate, ‘‘ Behold the man!” After 
repeating his text several times, he seemed to want 
to impress on the minds of his hearers the exact 
meaning of the text, and so commenced with: 
““And now, my beloved hearers, I wants you to 
understand just what dis means. I don’t want you 
to make no mistake about it. When he gave him 
up into their hands and said, ‘ Behold de man!’ dat 
is as if he should say, ‘ Now you see what a pickle 


yous got him in!’” 


THESE come to the Drawer from Michigan: 

Dr. K—— was riding this spring over a country 
road, and meeting a pedestrian slowly making his 
way through the mud, asked him to ride. In the 
conversation which followed the stranger began to 
give a tedious account of the illness of a cousin of 
his wife’s sister, or some other near relative—I've 
forgotten the precise degree of consanguinity. Anx- 
ious to cut his story short, the Doctor asked what 
her disease was. ‘‘ Wa’al,” was the reply, ‘‘ they 
say she has got a spine in her back, and information 
on the brain.” A little of that latter complaint 
wouldn't injure some other people we wot of. 


Tom is a Michigander who is a decided genius in 
his own way, and sees the funny side of life as well 
as any other man. Being at dinner at a hotel once, 
he called for a plate of mock turtle soup, which was 
down on the bill of fare. Something in the con- 
tents of his dish when it came caused him to inves- 
tigate it closely for a moment, and then call the 
waiter, when the following conversation ensued : 
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‘* What kind of soup did you say this was, wait- | 
er?” 

‘*Mock turtle, Sah.” 

‘You are mistaken entirely; it is rea/ turtle, I 
should say. Isn’t that a turtle?” pointing as he | 
spoke to a defunct cockroach of creditable dimen- 
sions which was floating on the top of the soup. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us evidence that all the 
fools are not dead, and that some of them ‘‘ keep 
school.” He says: 

Lest you may think that the literary institutions 
of the country out West have not survived the war, 
let me quote to you from the recently-issued An- 
nual Circular of one of them, as follows: } 


‘“*The mental and moral culture of youth is the bright- 
est boon within the circumference of parental ability and 
liberality. Favor a youth with useful knowledge and 
moral stamina, and you qualify him pre-eminently for the 
conflicts of life.. The paltry pelf of laborious years may 
take to itself wings and fly away or perish amidst the wide 
devastations which follow in the wake of battle. But the 
genial unction of intellectual culture will survive the 
shock of armies and the dissolutions of empires, and will 
brighten on the Elysian fields of undying felicity. 

“The method of instruction is purely exegetical. Am- 
ple elucidation is cheerfully given, and radical profundity 
assiduously sought after. We are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the young gentleman or lady aspirant to literary 
proficiency and business or professional usefulness can not 
adumbrate a more auspicious future than to come to —— 
College. Come, rural boy, from the distant mountains 
and swamps. Let poverty no longer obscure the light of 
thy genius! 

* Come, precocious youth, circumvented by the seduc- 
tive and fearful temptations incident to city residence! 

“Come, battle-scarred veteran, from the gory field, 
crowned with perennial laurels of imperishable glory! | 

“The champion of liberty, the victor of the country's 
enemies, return from your long expatriation, immure 
yourself in collegiate walls, and rejoin the militant host 
armed against the two greatest enemies of humanity, 
namely—ignorance and vice." 


Now, Mr. Drawer, if you or any of your readers 
feel like ‘“ adumbrating,” the way is open. 


A PROVOST MARSHAL writes: The following in- | 
cident happened in our office the other day. One | 
of the provost guard brought a colored man into the 
office charged with stealing water-melons. The 
charge was proved, and I sentenced him to ten days 
in the provost guard-house. As he was being led 
away I said to him: 

“T hope, Tom, that I shall never see you here 
again.” 

He turned to me with a peculiarly shrewd ex- 
pression and said : 

“You wouldn't ha’ seed me dis time, Cap'n, if 
de sogers badn’t a fotch me.” 





is a place within twelve hours’ ride of you called 
Burlington. 
light in terming it the ‘* Queen City of Lake Cham- 
plain,” which, by-the-way, is tolerably easy to be, 
as there are no other cities on thelake. Burlington 
rejoices in a little patch of grass and trees, near the 
centre of the city, which is to it what the Common 
is to Boston, though the citizens do not make a pro- 
portionate ado about it. Within this inclosure (it 
is elegantly surrounded by a shabby, tumble-down 
old white fence) is a fountain, which, contrary to 
the general custom, does play. ‘The water squirts 


out of a trident held erect in the hand of a majestic 


Well, there is; and its denizens de-/ 


little figure of the ‘‘ Monarch of the Briny,” who 
stands imposingly upon a big shell. A few days 
ago C and a friend were sauntering through the 
“ Park,” and envying the sea-god his continuous 
shower-bath, for the day was hot and sultry beyond 
relief. Suddenly C turned upon his companion 
and demanded, energetically, 

‘* What ts that figure, any way ?” 

‘* Why, it’s a statue of Neptune, of course,” was 
the reply. 

‘No, it isn’t; it's a sfatue-wet 

Which declaration was followed by a prescription, 
on the part of C ‘s companion, of mi/d lemonades 
for the twain. 








” 





Art about this very time one whom we will desig- 
nate as A was very much struck by the appear- 
ance of a young lady from Boston, who with her 
friends stopped a few days in the city, on her way 
to Mansfield Mountain. Probably few of the read- 
ers of the Drawer know that there are two summits 
on Mansfield, called the “ Nose” and ‘ Chin,” the 
outline of the mountain being supposed to resemble 
an upturned human face. Well, after Miss 
had departed from the ‘ Queen City,” A was 
lamenting the fact in the company of some friends, 
and was speculating upon the chances of his secing 
her again were he to follow on to Mansfield. His im- 
agingtion depicted what a glorious thing it would be 
were he to meet her there in a frightful gorge, just 
in time to save her from some horrible catastrophe, 











} such as those English are always having in the 


| Alps. 


The “ frightful gorge” where all this was to 
happen was the subject of much general comment, 
when J suddenly broke in with the remark : 
“T think A would much prefer to meet Miss 
—— between the Nose and Chin.” 
Which put a quietus to all the romancings of 
’s ** fancy wild.” 








A 








AN officer ou duty in Macon, Georgia, last August, 
wrote to the Drawer on this wise: 

An amusing affair occurred here a few days since, 
which I think worthy of space: Some officers, in 
company with an ex-Captain of the late Confederacy, 
visited a Daguerrean saloon to have their pictures 
taken, and while looking over some specimens in 
walked a long, lean, lank country boy, of about 18 
years, who looked over their shoulders and express- 
ed his desire to have his pictur taken. One of the 
officers remarked the chief operator was engaged 
just then, but thought this gentleman (pointing to 
the Captain) would take it. ‘‘ Certainly, I will;” 
and at once placed Country in position, with his hat 
on (a dirty slouch), as he wished it. After chang- 
ing him in every imaginable ridiculous position, 
keeping the poor fellow straining his eyes for near 


| half an hour (flies in mean time swarming around 
You may not be aware, Mr. Drawer, that there 


and on him), he gave it up, remarking the only way 
to take his picture wus by inversion. “ Inversion! 
what's that?” ‘* Why, upside down; standing on 
your head,” replied the Captain. ‘All right!” 
and in a minute Country was on his head, heels 
through the canvas, legs apart, and was cautioned 
not to wink—the Captain, with watch in hand, 
walking up and down for five minutes, looking as 
serious as an owl, while poor Country held on, his 
eyes bursting from his head, his long hair dangling 
on the floor, with his face as red as a beet. ‘‘ Time’s 
up!” exclaimed the Captain ; down tumbled Coun- 
try. In a few minutes the Captain returned, and 
said he was sorry, but he had winked and spoiled 
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the picture, but would succeed if he called to-mor- 
row, as the weather was unfavorable. He agreed, 
and said he had some lady friends wanted their pic- 
rure—could he take them? “Oh yes.” “ Wa‘al, 
but does you take them by inversion also?” “Oh, 


necessary.’ 





—_—— 


Oxer of our friends in Madison, Wisconsin, says: 

I am forcibly reminded of an old friend of my 
father’s living in this State, who was a frequent 
visitor at our house, and whose witty sayings, were 
thev recorded, would fill a volume. He is, or was 
—the old man may be ‘“‘gathered to his fathers” 
bv this time—a minister of the old Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist persuasion, and an excellent divine, 
but a most inveterate joker. His appearance in 
the pulpit before he was fairly warmed with his 
subject was ludicrous in the extreme. His pecul- 
iar habit of twitching and snuffing his nasal organ, 
the sly twinkle of the half-closed eye, aside from 
the dry things he was in the habit of inflicting on 
his « ongregation, was enough to provoke the mirth 
of a saint; and I have often choked with suppressed 
laughter watching the solemn old deacons, who 
could not forbear smiling audibly in spite of them- 
5¢ lves. 

While on a trip many years ago on one of our 
lake steamers, from Milwaukie to Chicago, on pro- 
ceeding to the dinner-table he found every seat oc- 
cupied except that of the carver, at the head of the 
board. A voracious appetite consuming him, he, 
nothing daunted, took the vacant seat, and casting 
his eyes along the table, ‘‘Shinkin,” as he was fa- 
miliarly called, or ‘‘Shinkin ddwywaith,” as he 
styled himself, ‘‘ Taffily,” which means Twice Shin- 
kin, his name being Jenkin Jenkins, begged of the 
ladies and gentlemen to be informed in what style 
they preferred their carving done, English, French, 
American, or Welsh. The majority of the travel- 
ers having had some little taste of all the other 
methods, of course called for the Welsh, whereup- 
on the old gentleman, very deliberately selecting 
the finest cut of beef, and furnishing himself with 
an abundance of every thing desirable within his 
reach, sat down, recommending the balance of them 
to go and do likewise, as the Welsh were in the 
habit of always helping themselves. 


At another time he was much troubled at some 
disagreement between the members of his church, 
and while they were cutting and slashing away at 
one another he got up in his seat, and, blinking as 
usual, told them that unless they got along more 
harmoniously and stopped their quarreling he would 
do something for them that the devil never did, 
and that was to ‘leave them.” 


IN illustration of his style of discourse witness 
the following, which I can translate but imperfect- 
ly: His text was upon the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. ‘In the first place,” he says, “‘ we will 
take a furtive glance at the world; secondly, we'll 
proceed to give a slight touch to the flesh; and 
thirdly, we shall endeavor to hurry on as fast as 
possible to the devil.” g 





AmonG the many good things to which the 


Drawer treats its readers are the reported sharp | 
And apropos perhaps would | 


sayings of little folks. 
be an off-hand observation made by a cousin of the 
writer, a little five-year-old girl—who, by-the-way, 
has a baby brother, of whom she is quite proud. 
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The other day the little fellow was lying on his face 
upon the floor, and, notwithstanding his attempted 
movements, was as helpless as a capsized turtle. 
Watching his crab-like efforts, I remarked, ““ What 
a queer-looking fish! I wonder of what sort you 
are?” when my doubts were at once dispelled by 


Gracie saying, “‘ Why, a sun | 


[son ] fish, 


of course !” 
“ Wiiy,” said an interesting young mother to 
her youngest hopeful, “do you know what the dif. 
ference is between body and soul ? 
the be 


The soul, my 
child, is what you love with ; ‘ 
about. This is your body,” touching 
low’s shoulder ; ‘‘ but there is something deeper in. 
You can feel it now. What is it?” Oh, I know,” 
said Willy, with a flash of intelligence in his eyes, 
‘*that’s my flannel shirt ?” i 


ly carries you 
the little fel- 





OsE more comes from the brave old army : 

Mike of the —st Illinois Infantry, was 
known throughout the entire division to which his 
regiment belonged as a wit. During General Sher- 
man’s famous march from Atlanta to the sea, Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick in one of his fights suffered severe- 
lv in horses. To replenish this loss General Sher- 
man ordered that army commanders take from the 
infantry all horses ridden by unauthorized persons, 
and turn them over to the cavalry for 
done accordingly, and of course, among 
large number was found to be 
these were ordered to be shot. 

The morning after the general sei 
a party of officers—Mike S—— among them—was 
riding past the spot where the worthless horses 
were being shot. As the party rode up a shot wes 
fired, an old animal tumbled ov da 
cried out, in the rich brogue of old Ireland: 

‘* Be dad, boys, but wasn’t that a nice shot!” 

Mike heard the remark, and turni 
panions, said : 

** Gentlemen, I understood that these horses were 
taken for Kilpatrick ; but it appears they were taken 
for Patrick to kill!” 


sS—, 





It was 
so many, a 
y worthless : 





entir 


ure of animals 


soldicr 


ig to his com- 


In these times of defalcations by bankers and 
bank-tellers, the following is worthy a place in the 
Drawer : 

In Chicago the general agent of a well-known 
firm of Reaper manufacturers is not noted for wear- 
ing clothes above his business, which amounts to 
some hundreds of thousands; and having a draft of 
a thousand dollars to collect of one of the banks, he 
was desired by the well-dressed and polite teller to 
bring some one who was known to both parties to 
identify him. Said the general agent, ‘* Do I look 
like arogue?” ‘* No,” said the teller; “ but your 
clothes don’t look as if you were in the habit of 
handling somuch money.” ‘‘ Well,” said the agent, 
“they are paid for—are yours?” 

A PHILADELPHIA correspondent says : 

I have thought that the most touching and beau- 
tiful tribute to our late President was paid by my 
little son, who was five years old last May. 

Georgy was noted during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1864 for his firm adherence to Mr. Lincoln. 
Nothing could turn him from his faith; coaxing, 
teasing, bribery, had no effect. His elder brother 
of eight would sometimes get shaky, and once open- 
| ly declared for M‘Clellan. Georgy’s indignation 
was great, and his brother was shamed into a re- 
turn to his old faith by the epithets that were heaped 
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upon him. 
bounded, and his enthusiasm would burst forth in 
spontaneous cheers ‘‘for Abraham Lincoln Andrew 
Johnson” (for so he would run the names together), 
much to the amusement of persons in the stores, the 
streets, the cars, and at table. 

The assassination came. Georgy was very quiet, 
and it was hard to tell whether he felt or thought 
of the matter. One night I had occasion to go to 
the room where I thought be was lying asleep in his 
crib. While | was getting what I wanted he sud- 
denly said : 

‘** Papa, what would you do with me if I were to 
die?” 

“Why, Georgy,” said I, “ I suppose we would 
have to bury you, and I hope you would go to 
heaven.” 

‘*Then, papa,” said the little fellow, with an air 
of absolute triumph, ‘I could see Mr. Lincoln as 
much as I please!” 


Anp this comes from the West: 

Two mischievous boys were playing on the banks 
of the Ohio River. A boat-load of passengers land- 
ed near by. One of the party, a sportsman, found 
a hornet’s nest hanging to the limb of a tree. He 
shot at the limb, cutting it off, the nest falling to 
the ground. After some little chat among the party 


as to the propriety of keeping at a distance from the | 


nest, a gentleman said he would give fifty cents to 
any one who would go and pick up the nest. The 
older of the boys stepped forward, and said, *‘ Give 
me the money, Sir, and I will pick it up.” The 
money was given him and he approached the nest, 


while the crowd of amused passengers were chuck- | 
ling over the anticipated fun of seeing ‘‘the greedy | 


boy” get stung by the hornets. But the tables were 


soon turned, and the laugh on the other side; for | 
the boy seized the end of the limb, and swinging the | 
nest in the air, started on a keen run straight for | 
the crowd, who, soon as they could ‘ comprehend | 


the situation,” started on a promiscuous run in the 
opposite direction. 
the boy, but all ran for dear life; while the light- 
footed boy was every moment nearing the affrighted 
passengers, 
jolly, corpulent fellow—completely gave out, and 
turning upon the boy, with uplifted hands and ap- 
pealing countenance, called out, ‘“‘ Hold on, boy! 
for merey’s sake hold on! It’s the best joke I ever 
saw; but I can’t run any further !” 


At the November elections of 1864 a farmer from 
M—— Township, along the mountains of Pennsyl 
vania, went to N—— early in the morning for the 
purpose of voting. 


His wife wanted some pepper and salt. Accord- 


ingly John, whose memory was treacherous, made | 


a memorandum of the articles on a slip of paper, 
which he put in his vest pocket. At N—— he 


procured his ticket, and, folding it, put it in his | 


vest pocket also. 

John voted, and having returned home his wife 
asked him, ‘‘ Why, John, where’s the pepper and 
salt?” ‘ Well,” says John, ‘I’m sure I writ them 
down.” Reaching into bis pocket he discovered 
his mistake. Without any more words John was 
off for N again before he could hear his devoted 
spouse calling that “‘it did not matter now.” 
riving at N——, he proceeded to the polls to vote 
his ticket, when the Clerk informed him that he 
had voted. 


After the election his delight was un- | 


Some screamed, others cursed | 


At length the hindmost man—a big, | 


Ar- | 
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‘“‘No,” says John, * I haven’t.” 

‘* Your name is down, Sir, as having voted,” said 
the Clerk. 

“Yes,” says John (telling how he mistook the 
memorandum for the ticket), ‘‘ I wanted to vote for 
Gen’ral M‘Clellan, an’ I voted for Pepper and Salt!” 

The Clerk and Judge, together with those at- 
tracted around, were convulsed with laughter, Aft- 


er a brief discussion the Judge decided that Johny 

had voted once, therefore he could not vote again, 
The last words John was heard to utter on leay- 

ing the polls were, “‘ Confound the pepper an’ salt!” 


WueEn General Sully, last summer, on his expe- 
dition to the Devil’s Lake, passed Fort Berthcol, 
quite a number of Indians had gathered there to see 
him and make peace. They complained a good deal 
of the dry weather, and wished the General would 
make rain the same as Father de Smet, the mission- 

| ary that used to see them, had done. The General 
promised them he would do the best he could. It 
happened that shortly afterward a heavy thunder- 
shower passed, flooding every thing. ‘Ihe Indians 
were greatly pleased, and called the General a great 
medicine-man, But they said it was a little too 
much at once. ‘* Well,” said the General, ‘I know 
it; but I couldn't stop the thing after it started!” 


A Lirrie Rocker in Arkansas writes to the 
Drawer: While I was at home in the autumn of 
1862, on recruiting service with Captain Mason, of 
Merrill’s Horse—since killed in Virginia, while 
nobly doing his duty in command of the Eleventh 

| Michigan Cavalry—I had occasion to travel about 
the country around the thriving town of Battle 
Creek in search of recruits. One day I overtook 
old Deacon Cole, with his neighbor, Mr. Nye, walk- 
ing along and chatting familiarly on their way to 
town. As 1 rode up they regggnized me, and, 
knowing my business, proceeded to ask me many 
questions in regard to my success in recruiting, ete. 
Finally the conversation turned upon the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the opérations of the armies in the field, 
and especially of the immnse numbers of both 
armies then congregating in the valleys of the Po- 
tomac and James rivers, and of the probable results 
of the impending struggle; when the old Deacon, 
as if lighted up by a new sense of the attendant 
horrors, broke forth thus: ‘I'll tell you what it is, 
Nye, thar’ll be an awful time thar when them armies 
all meet ; thar'll be the awfulest time God ever heerd 
on!” This was strictly reverential, and expressed 
the Deacon's horror of the time just at hand. 


Here is another from Little Rock: 

We were talking very learnedly at the breakfast- 
table of our mess one morning, of voting upon the 
subject of negro suffrage, of its uses and abuses ; 
when old Henry, our black cook, hearing the suf- 
| frage part, gave vent to his injured feelings thus: 
**Oh, mas’r, I hope they will not vote for de poor 
nigger to suffer any more! I tink dey hab suffered 
‘nuff already.” Of course we explained, and Henry 
| felt better. 





‘*Srr,” said one of two antagonists, with great 
| dignity to the other, during a dispute which had 
| not been confined to words, “ you have called me a 
liar and a scoundrel, you have spit in my face, you 
| have struck me twice. I hope you will not rouse 
| the sleeping lion in my breast, for if you should, I 
| can not tell what may be the consequences !” 








